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"HE ſudden and extraordinary manner of calling 

Parliament, the critical ſituation of theſe king- 
dome and of all Europe, the rapid and unexampled 
progreſs of the French armies, the general agitation 
that ſeems to pervade the human mind amongſt all 
ranks of people, form a crifis that is interefting and 
alarming, 'and promiſes a continuation of the moſt 
im e events. 


e aka the attention of all mankind 
will be directed to the Debates and Proceedings of the 
Britiſh Parliament. The judgment not only of this 
country, but the ſentiments and meaſures of other 
countries, will be formed and regulated by the con- 
duct of the Britiſh Senate. A correct and an early 
knowledge of theſe proceedings, is, therefore, at this 
moment, more peculiarly important than at any for- 
mer period whatever. To furniſh this information, 


from the beſt ſources and authorities, is the deſign of 5 f 


this publication. And in order that it may be com- 


municated to the public, in as quick a ſucceſſion as 


„„ 7 the 


* 


{ - theſe advantages occur at all times from ſuc 


iv ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. | 
the neceſſary regard to accuracy will permit, we 
propoſe to publiſh our Parliamentary Journal Weekly; 
and at the eaſy price of Six-pence each number, 
that the purchaſe may be Sica the W of almoſt 
every n. 5 


| Anim a narrative.of the Debates and Proceedings 
of both Houſes of Parliament is at all times uſeful and 
proper. It is full of information on every ſubje&. 
To our youth it is the beſt and nobleſt inſtructor. The 


| lawy er, the merchant, the manufacturer, the trader, n 7 , 


will there ſee” the eonſtitution, the intereſts, the 
policy, of our country, deſcribed by men of the firſt 
_ talents, erudition, and character. In the peruſal of 
ſuch a work we obtain, in a ſhort time, and at an eaſy 
expence, the reſult of the profoundeſt labours, reaſon · 


ing, and reſſection; we diſcover the deſigns of men, 


and the views, of parties; we become habituated to 
a correct phraſeology, and to a general know! 
the various principles and practices of gove 


ork, 


ge ok 
ent. If BY 


how much more neceſſary are ſuch advantages at this * 


1 time l when every perſon in theſe kingdoms (be hie 
ſituation in life high or low) is become deeply inte- 
reſted in thoſe deliberations and meaſures, which are 
to decide upon bis fate, upon his intereſts, and per> 5 
haps pen big n ſecurity. 6 | 


| We beg have to e the public, that our _ k 
8 ſhall be conducted with the ſtricteſt ee din 


gence, 84 feen, 5 
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| THE Revolution of France has agitated the minds 
1 of every Court in Europe; and of none more 
than that of England. When the French arms had 
made a conqueſt of Antwerp, in the month of No- 
vember, 1792, the Executive Council of the Re- 
publie of France ordered the general officers of their 
armies to take all ſuch meaſures, and to employ all 
ſuch methods, as are, or ſhall be, in their power, to 
reſtore the liberty and freedom of navigation on the 
rivers Scheldt and Meuſe. In the e the 
laſt century, Antwerp was the emporium of com- 

merce; but by the interruption of the navigation of 

theſe rivers (by veſſels laden with ſtones being funk 
in them) the commerce of Antwerp was totally ruin- 
ed, and Amſterdam roſe upon the ruins of Antwerp. 


The Frwwch now ſay, that the glory of their Republic - 
requires, that to whatever places the protection f 


their arms extend, liberty ſhall be there eſtabliſhed. 
As the opening of the Scheldt may probably prove 
as fatal to Amſterdam, as the cloſing of it had been 


to Antwerp, the above orders to the French generals _ 


have made a deep impreſſion on the Court of the 
Prince of Orange; and he has ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
of Great Britain, to prevent the French carrying 
their deſign into execution. Time only can diſco- 
ver, whether the Court of England will, or will not, 

make war upon France, at the requeſt of the * 


vi 185 INTRODUCTION, pA + 
of Orange. It muſt be obſerved, that in done « 
the treaties between this country and the States Gene 

ral, is there the leaſt mention of our engaging to = 
vent, or promiſing any aſſiſtance to prevent, the « open- ' 
ingof the Scheldt. On the contrary, the beſt commer- | 
cial opinions of this country are, That the opening 
of the Scheldt wil promote the circulation of all the 
Britiſh manufactu es. By the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, Meuſe, and of other rivers, as well as canals, - 


- Britiſh goods will- have an eafy conveyance through- 


out Germany, and their unrivalled excellence will 
ſecure to them a preference in every market; conſe- ' | 
quently a new and great vein of trade may becor e 
open in favour of Great Britain and Ireland. . 

But this ſtate of the matter, however true, is bags 0 
the ſecret, not the ofenſeble cauſe, given for ſuddenly. 


calling the Britiſh Parliament. The miniftry affected 


to believe, that the example of the French revolu- 
tion, which had aboliſhed. royalty, all undeſerving 


penſions,” ſinecure places, and enormous ſalaries, in 


France, had began to operate on the minds of the peo- 0 


ple of Great Britain; who, they ſaid; wete concerting ; 
_ meaſures tending to accompliſh a ſimilar revolution in 
England. What degree of truth there is in theſe aſſer- 


tions, or whether there is any, is not yet known; but 
apparently, at leaſt, every body in England ſeems to 
be very quiet. Under the apprehenſion of danger, 
no matter whether real or affected, the miniſtry ad - 
viſed his Majeſty to order, by his proclamation, ſeve- 
ral cotps of the militia to be embodied; and upon 


the authority of this meaſure, they further adviſed" his 
Majeſty to iſſue his proclamation for calling the Par- 


liament 6 Lane Proclamations were as | 


follows: 


particularly ne 
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1. 
and Sad 5 Are e, i no 1 ] 1 then, | 
3 to ed oy and direct the drawing =, ane, e ; 

ilitia Forces, or any part thereof. And whereas We fa 
received” information, that in breach 85 the laws, and notwith- 
ſtanding Our Ro yal Proclamation. of the twenty -firſt day. of) May 
laſt, the utmoſt. induſtry | is ſtill employed by _ goo Sa 
within this kingdom, acting in concert with perſons. in foreign 
parts, with a view to ſubvert the laws and Kite le Gonffi- 
tution of this realm, and to deſtroy all order and government 
therein; and that a ſpirit of umult and diſorder, thereby e 15 
cited, bas lately ſhewn "itſelf 1 in acts of riot and inſurret 
And whereas, vader the preſent circumſtances, it ig, more, 
that for the immediate ſuppreſſion i. 
ſuch attempts, ſome addition ſhould be made, as the en EG nCy 
of the caſe may equire, to the force which may EVE. readinet 
to act for the port of the civil magiſtrate; We 2 
being determined to exert the powers veſted in Us by 1 on; - 
the protection of the perſons, liberties and properties of = 5 
faithful ſubjects, anch fully relying on their zeal and Go . 
to Our perſon and gdvernment, and to the n 
eſtabliſned in theſe kiten have thought fit to declare Jars in Oar; ; 
Council, Our royal intention, for the cauſes, and on the gc- 
lion aforeſaid, to 42 out and embody; ſuch part of Our Militia . 
Forces a8 may ore immediately enable Us to provide for tlie 
ſaid 1 ets. And We do hereby. in purſuance of the af 2 
ſaid recited 28 notify to all Ou. loving ſubjects Our kaid, f W 
tention, and the cauſes and occaſion thereof. 1 4 4 208 
Olen at Our Court at Windfor, che firſt day of December + 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and W ae, the 
thirty-third Year of Our feign. 8 


* 
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GOD Save tlie KING. - Xe l 


The regiments of militia ordered to be embodied were, 
Cumberland, ng 6 Eſſex, Kent, Lincoln, Norfolk, North- 
thumberland, Suffolk, Weſtmoreland, North and Eaſt Ridings 
of Vork; to which, were added a tew days after, thoſe of 
Berks, N Cornwall, Le Dorſet, Herts, 9 Hants, — 
ouſſex, R = 
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WHEREAS by 3 an act "I in as Wee 
Our reign, intituled, “An act for amending, and r oo 
« into one Act of Parliament the Laws relating to the Militia 
in that part of Great Britain called Faglanf it is enacted 
that whenever We ſhall cauſe the militia to be drawn out 
embodied,” on the ocraſions and in the manner therein men 
tioned, if the Parliament ſhalf then be ſeparated by ſuch adjourn- 
ment or prorogation as will not expire within fourteen days; 
We may and fhall iffue Our aer for eee al of the 
Farerment 75 fourteen days; and arliament ſhall 
accordingly meet and fit upon fuch day: as ſhall be appointed by 
ſack amation, and continue to fit and act in like manner, to 
all intents and purpoſes, as if it had ſtood adjourned or pror | 
to the fame day: And whereas We have thought fit, in pur- 
ſaance of the faid act, this day to declare in Our 0, certain 
cCauſes and occaſions moving 04 to order and direct, that ſuch 
part of Our Militia Forces, 1 may more immediately enable Us 
to provide for the important object therein mentioned, ſhould 
be drawn out and embodied : And whereas, in purſuance of 
the ſaĩd recited act, We have thought fit on this Gay to iſſue Our 
Royal Proclamation, notifying the cauſes and occahons ſo de- 
-clared in council as aforeſaid : And whereas Our Parliament now 
| ſtands prorogued to Thurſday the third day of January next; 
We therefore, by the advice 91 our Privy Council, ae. do hereby 
publiſh and declare Our Royal Will and Pleaſure, that Our faid 
Parliament ſhall, on Tharttay the thirteenth day of this inſtant 
December, be held for the Glberch of divers weighty and im- 
portant affairs. And the Lords Spiritual and "Temporal, and 
- the Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes, and the Commiſſioners 
for Shires and Burghs-of the Houſs of are hereb th 
_ required to give atteridance at Weſtminſter on che faid Aiden 
day of December. 
Siren at Our Court at Windſor, the firſt hay of Pumper, 
one thouſand feven hundred and r pf 1 7 in * 
_ Uhirty=third year of Our reign. 4 | 


| | GOD Sethe be KING. 
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| G Thurſday the 13th Day of Dec. 1792, both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment met at Meſiminſter. His Majefly being ſcuted on the Throne 
in ' the Houſe of Lords, and the Commons 3 at the HOW | 


te 0 the e 8 to chem: 


ah Lords, and Gentlene, | 


AVING dged it neceſſary to embody. 2 part of the 
| militia of this 8 I have, in purſuance of the 
proviſions of the law, called you together within the time limited 
for that . and it is, on every account, a great ſatisfaction 

to me to meet you in Parliament at this conjuncture. | 
I ſhould po been happy if I could have announced to 
you the ſecure and undiſturbed continuance of all the blefli 
_ which my ſubjects have derived from a ſtate of public wanquil- 
 lity;, but eyents have recently occurred, which require our. 
united vigilance and exertion, in order to preſerve the advantages 
which we have hitherto. enjoyed. 

The ſeditious br cl which had been in a great meaſure 
| check ed by your firm and explicit declaration of the laſt Seſſion, 
and by the general concurrence of my people in the ſame ſenti - 
ments, have of late been more openly renewed, a with in- 

* * A ſpirit of 1 — dlorker (che natural 


conſequence 5 


* 


* 


conſequence of ſuch practices) has ſhewn. itſelf in as of riot 
and inlurrection, which required the interpoſition of a military 


force in ſupport of the civil magiſtrate. The induſtry employed 
to excite diſcontent on various pretexts, and in different parts of - 
the kingdom, has appeared to proceed from a deſign to attempt 
dhe deſtruction of our happy conſtitution, and the ſubverſion of 
All order and government; and this deſign has evidently been 


purſued in connection and concert with perſons in for 
Countries. L 7 CET OT e 
„I have carefully obſerved a ſtrit neutrality in the preſent 


war on the continent, and have uniformly abſtained from any 

| airs of France; but it 
is impoſſible for me to ſee, without the moſt ſerious uneafinefs, 
the ſtrong and increaſing indications which have appeared there 


interference with reſpect to the internal 


of an intention to excite difturbances in other countries, to diſ- 


regard the rights of neutral nations, and to purſue views of 


Py 4. 


conqueſt and erg d as well as to adopt towards my 
eneral, (who have obſerved the ſame neutra- 
lity with myſelf,) meaſures which are neither conformable to 
the law of nations, nor to the poſitive ſtipulations of exiſting 
treaties, Under all theſe circumſtances, I have felt it my indif- 
internal defence with which I am intruſted by law; and I have 
alfo thought it right to take ſteps for making 255 augmentation 


allies the States 


penſable duty to have recourſe to thaſe means of 


of my naval and military force, being perfuaded that theſe exer- 


tions are neceſſary in the preſent flate of affairs, and are beſt 
calculated both to maintain internal tranquillity, and to render &õ4 


firm and temperate conduct effectual for preſerving the bleſſings 


of 


«/T have ordered the eſtimates for the enfuing year to da ü 
before you; and I have no doubt that you will be ready to make; 


a due proviſion for the ſeveral branches of the public ſervice. - 


- & You will certainly join with me in lamenting any neceſſity , 
for extraordinary expences, which may for a time prevent the 
ond thoſe which are already - 


application of additional ſums 


* 
» 
* 


annvually appropriated to the reduction of the public debt, or e- 
tard the relief which my ſubjects might derive from a further 


diminution of taxes: but I am- confident you will feet that tho 
great ends will ultimately be beſt: promoted by ſuch exertion as” 
nfo Lau e oo 


10 PARLIAMENTARY Cong, 


«+ Nothing wilt be neglected on my part that can contribute 
to that 1 object conſiſtently with the ſecurity of my 
kingdoms, and with the faithful performance of engagements, 
which we are bound equally by intereſt and honour to full. 
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ar noeſſy for or preſet an furare geg and tranquillity; 
and it is a great conſolation to me to reflect, that you it RA 
ample reſources for eſſectually —_ the expence of vigorous 
preparations, from the excels of the revenue. beyond the 
Lords and Gentlemen, ==» 


— 


n Flats pleaſure in er ou, that the brilliant 


ſuccefſes of the Britiſh arms in India, under the able conduct of 
the Marquis Cornwallis, have led to the termination of the war 
by an advantageous and honourable peace, the terms of which are 
pecuharly ſatisfactory to me from their tendency to fecure the 


future tranquillity of the Britiſh dominions in that part of the 


«© Your attention will now naturally be directed to ſuch mea- 
ſores for the future government of thoſe valuable poſſeſſions, as 
ſhall appear, from experience and full conſideration, moſt likely 
to provide for their internal proſperity, and to ſecure the in- 


portant advantages which may be derived from thence to the 


commerce and revenue of this country. | 
„ am perſuaded that it will be the object of your immediate 
confideration' to adopt ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary, under 


the preſent circumſtances, for * fag, to the laws, 


and for repreffing every attempt to 
quillity of theſe kingdoms. | 

« You will be ſenſible how much depends on the reſult of 
your deliberations, and your uniform conduct is the beſt pledge 


rb the peace and tran- 


that nothing will be wanting on your part which can contri- 


bute to the preſent ſecurity and permanent advantage of the 


„J retain a deep and unalterable ſenſe of the repeated proofs: 
which I have received of your cordial and affectionate attach- 
ment to me; and I place an entire reliance on the continuance ' 
of thoſe ſentiments, as well as on your firm determination to de- 
fend and maintain that conſtitution which has fo long protected 
the liberties, and promoted the h:ppineſs of every claſs of my 

In endeavouring to preſerve and to tranſmit to poſterity the 
ineſtimable bieffings which, under the favour of Providence, 


you have yourſelves experienced, you may be aſſured of ts 
will, I 


zealous and cordial co-opei ation; and our joint efforts 
doubt not, be rendered completely effectual, by the decided ſup- 
port of a free and loyal people. | SE 
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| When the King and the Commons had retired, Lord Kenyon, 


Who fat as Speaker, read the Speech again; and then 


The EARL of HARDWICKE roſe to make the wiſual-mo- 
tion for an addreſs to the King. His lordſhip began with ex- 
preſſing his hopes, that the unanimity which was ſo neceſſary at 


this time, would ures ere the proceedings of the Houſe this 


day; and that the addreſs which he meant to move, would meet 
with the hearty concurrence of all their lordſhips. The firſt 
and moſt ſtriking part of. the Speech they had juſt heard from 


the throne, was the calling out of the militia, and their lord- 
ſhips needed not to be put in mind, that the power of —_ 


them out was veſted in the Crown, whenever there were grou 


for apprehenſion of any intended invaſion by a foreign power, or 
internal inſurrection in the kingdom. In ſuch cafes, it became 
the indiſpenſable duty of miniſters to adviſe that meaſure, and 
the law had wiſely provided, that the Parliament ſhuuld be im- 


_ mediately aſſembled; though if any weak or wicked adminiſ- 


Was viſible to a 


revolution in that count 


tration were to do ſo from improper motives, they muſt be 
amenable to Parliament for their conduct. But he was confident 
it would appear in the preſent inſtance a very laudable conduct, 
and muſt be highly flattering to the people. Becauſe, when it 
Ni, that wicked and ill-diſpoſed perſons were en- 
dea ouring to diſturb the tranquillity of this country, and the 
happ.nzſs of all claſſes of people in it, the militia were to be 
Telied on, and, from a e ee in them, no apprehenſion of 
danger remained. On the neutrality which his Majeſty had al- 
ways obſerved with regard to France, he believed there could 
be but ohe opinion amongſt their lordſhips. With regard to the 
„there might be different opinions; in 

his mind a revolution in the government of that country was na- 
tural and neceſſary, and he owned he had rejoiced in the idea, 
that a conſtitution was afterwards likely to be formed, and one 


that, had it taken place, he doubted not, might ultimately have 


been beneficial to the intereſts of this country. He was decidedly 


of opinion, that we had no right to interfere with the internal 
affairs of that kingdom, and it had been prudently avoided; how- 


ever he was e ſay, that all his hopes of ſeeing the conſtitution, 


ed: had this been all, he till would agree, that we ou 


Wich he expected would have been realized, had 8 


t not to 


interfere; but the indication to purſue a ſyſtem of conqueſt an. 

_  aggrandizement, fo properly mentioned in the Speech, was too 
: e from their having entered the dominions of Sardinia, 
taken Nice, and annexed Savoy as an eighty- fourth department 
do the territory of France. He ſtated, upon the authority of an 
Hffficer's letter, the crimes which had taken place on the I 


v 


1 


3 
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of Nice and the manner in which they had been gloſſed over 
by the National Convention, who faid, it was the palaces of 
kings, and not the property of the people, that they 8 to 
deſtroy; but the contrary was the fact, and even the fearful in- 
habitants of cottages had not eſcaped their wickedneſs and inhu- 
manity. He then adverted to the treaty which General Montef- 
quiou had entered into with Geneva, agreeable to the wiſhes of 
both parties, and yet that general was blamed for what he had 
done, and the treaty was, 2 to all juſtice, broken. He 
ated, as a diſregard of the laws of nations, their entering Ger- 
many, and taking poſſeſſion of Frankfort, and laying the inha- 
bitants under a heavy contribution, which, though it was re- 
mitted, they had not purſued an honourable line of conduct to 
the inhabitants afterwards. "The invaſion of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands he conſidered in the fame light, and the opening of 
the Scheldt, fo particularly guaranteed by various treaties, parti- 

' cularly that of 1787, was a direct violation of the rights of neu- 
tral powers. With what conſequences thoſe daring acts might 

be attended, if not checked, it was not eaſy to goes: having 
the command of men, they might now poſſeſs a fleet, and pro- 

_ ceed to Helvoeſtſluys, which being in their poſſeſſion, would be 
a moſt dangerous and unwarrantable injury to th: Dutch. He 
was pointedly ſevere upon their xe or and ſaid, that always 
the conduct of nations ſhould be the ſame in every view as that 

cf individuals, and as ſtrictly guarded by juſtice and honour. 
Having touched upon almoſt every topic in his Majeſty's ſpeech, 
he had only the laſt, reſpecting the ſucceſſes in India, to men- 

tion; and here he took occaſion to pay very handſome compli- 
ments to the Marquis of Cornwallis, in which he was ſure the 
_ Houſe would concur moſt readily ; after profeſſing his attach- 
ment and determination to ſupport the Conſtitution to his utmoſt, 
he concluded by moving that An humble Addreſs be preſent- 
ed, &c. &c. which was as uſual an echo to the Speech. 
ILORD WALSINGHAM roſe to ſecond the motion, 
though he owned he had little to add, after the able manner 
in which his noble friend had treated the ſubject: he, however, 
followed him in the ſame ſtrain of argument, and in the courſe 
of his ſpeech os much in praiſe of the reſolutions entered into 
at Merchant Taylors' Hall. NE Rt 3 
IT The DUKE of NORFOLK expreſſed his loyalty and attach- 
ment to the conſtitution and government, but 3 not help offer- 
ing a few words upon the ſubject, which he conſidered of very 
ſerious importance. If the Houſe were to adopt, the only. opi- 
nion that he could collect from the noble Earl's words, they 
_ would lay down a precedent that * lead to the moſt pernici- 
ous and unconſtitutional effects. What he meant reſpected the 
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calling out the militia, which he conceived could not be 
done upon l of invaſion, or uwiknown riots and inſur- 
reQtions within the kingdom. The act, which he held in his 
hand, went only thus far, that the militia might be called out in 
the event of either imminent danger, or a foreign invaſion, or 
an actual inſurrection in the country. Now, as the noble Earl 
had ſtated nothing of that kind, he thought himſelf juſtified in 
| calling upon ſome one of his Majeſty's miniſters. to declare, and 
he thought they were bound to ſatisfy the Houſe on that point, 
what thoſe apprehenſions were, and where thoſe dreadful riots 
and inſurrections had taken place, as there were none of their 
Lordſhips yet made acquainted with the circumſtances that had 
produced ſuch general alarm over the country; and he muſt fay _ 
_ thatthe alarm occaſioned by the laſt Proclamation was very great. 
The Specch ſtated a deſire to preſerve the peace and tranquillity 
of the country; but was war, and certainly there was every ap- 
pearance of war at preſent, the way to preferve peace!—lf 
miniſters, however, had determined that there ſhould be a war, 
they ought to declare that it is neceſſary, nay, inevitable; and 
in that event they will find the Parliament and the country 
ready to ſupport them in it. If any other war was entered into, 
whatever pretext might be found for it, the country would be 
divided in opinion; and it did not require him to ſtate to that 
Houle the ruinous calamities that attended every war, but parti- 
cularly one on which there exiſted a diviſion of mind in the 
country. With regard to the Scheldt, that was a matter not 
properly under diſcuſſion now, and therefore he would not enter 
upon it farther than as a cauſe of war; and here he could not 
help remarking, that it was rather ſtrange to determine on going 
to war with any country for an interference with another, when 
we had no ambaſſador, or perſon of any deſcription, to treat 
with that country, and remonſtrate on the conduct which we 
were diſpleaſed at—ſuch he would ſay was a deſperate war, and 
not to be juſtified. We th; WA 5 05” ft 
The MARQUIS TOWNSHEND ſpoke a ſhort time in fa« + 
vour of the Addreſs, and the meaſures of adminiſtration, and par- 
| ticularly the calling out of the militia, which he wn: 4 111 
| proper. He likewiſe conſidered the conduct of France towards | 
4 their king, and their inordinate ambitic n and deſire of eanqueſt, / - © 
| as unjuſtifiable and criminal. . ed erit A 
| The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE ſaid, he had waited - | 
| ſome time in expectation that the noble Secretary of State, or ſomes : 
| other Miniſter, would have riſen to anſwer the queſtion ſo proper 
| put to them by the noble Duke; on that point the Houſe had a 
right to be ſatisfied. Parliament, he ſaid, had been aſſembled in 
a manner the moſt unexpected and une xampled that cou, bs 
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found in hiſtory for hundreds of years back, and, he muſt ſay, in 
| —— a „that he doubted if they had even ga- 


on their fide, aving no information of the motives. of | 
niſters, every one was i bet to his judgment, to gueſs what 
5 might ec? If they had apprehenſions, if they knew of any, 
riots, of inſurrections, ought they not to make their conduct as 
clear as noon day? But this they ſcorned, for in their proceed- 
ings, there ſeemed to be no day at all, all was darkneſs and myſte- 
ricus ſilence. Would it not become them to recur. to formet 
times, and profit a little by the wiſdom and example of their 
anceſtors, and thoſe ſome of the beſt and greateſt of their time; 
would they not find in the Hiſtory of England, the conduct of 
Princes, Judges, and great Miniſters, on occaſions ſimilar to what 
this: was faid to be. The noble Marquis here went into a long 
chain of caſes in different reigns, * hundred years back, 
which he argued very forcibly, and contraſted very ſtrongly with . 
the preſent proceedings. He then faid, the proviſion of calling 


| Parliament within forty days, was a wiſe an neceſſary regula- 


tion. For many reaſons Members ought to know the matters 

that are to come before them, that their minds might be made up 
for the diſeuſſion, after collecting the fentiments of the people, 
and every information that they can obtain. If their Lordſhips - 


mag look back into the pages of the Engliſh hiſto! [1 
— that this rule. was invariably attended to. Si Rk 


| Down maintained this conduct, in oppoſition to the favourite 5 \ 


miniſter of Queen Elizabeth; and the haughty Duke of Buck- - 
ingham, in the reign of James the Firſt ; what was more, 
in thoſe days it was * practice ot the Lord Cha 

as he read the King's Speech, to acquaint their Lordſhips with 
the whole buſineſs that was inten ed to be ſubmitted to their oF 
| deliberation. 

In- his opinion the noble Duke (Norfolk) had aſked a very 
proper queſtion, for he could not help declaring, that when he 
had read that obſcure clauſe, in an obſcure * . act of par- 
liament, he was greatly ſurpriſed, and could ſcarce N 
himſelf that it was not drawn up by ſome fo pleader in 
chancery, the ſenſe was ſo loaded A "blcured words. 1 

Perhaps there was no neeeſſity for him to N what he had 


ncellor, as ſoon 


ever maintained, his love for the conftitution, as it conſiſted of... 1 


King, Lords, and Commons. He was, after the matureſt wa 4 
liberation, convinced, that tie monarchical form of this country, 
was the beſt adapted to the genius and manners of the Britiſh na- 
tion; to compare our monarebical form of government with e 1 
governments that miglit be beſt adapted to other nations, was not, 
perhaps, the ſureſt mode; other governinents had fluctuated, but... 5 
n had ſtill, and he was certain ever would, maintain i 


Die ground 


9 


W 


anc aka this; the ſubjecis, under that form; had riſen to great 
dignity and wealth; they had taſted the bleſſings of a limited 
monarchy, and he was fully perſuaded, that the good ſenſe of 
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this nation was ſuch, that they would not riſk a certainty. for 


nan uncertainty, however beautiful in theory. x. 
Ihis maxim was maintained hy thoſe who exiſted in the time 


of its ſuſpenſion, for if their Lordihips would read, if they had 
not already, Whitlock's Memoirs, they would find, in a con- 
ference which Oliver Cromwell held with his party, that the 
general opinion was, that the government of this country could 


not be maintained without monarchy ; and Mr. St. John, in a 


ſecond conference on the ſame ſubject, was decidedly of opinion, 
and adduced very weighty arguments in ſupport of that opinion, 


that monarchy was eſſential to the government of this country. 


As theſe two conterences were very minutely reported by that 
accurate writer in his Memoirs, he was very much ſurpriſed 
that- the ſocieties who had formed en the defence of 
property, did not publiſh them inſtead. of ſermons ; ſermons cer 
tainly were very good, and he had read ſome with a great deal 


of pleaſure. —Here his Lordſhip made ſome remarks on one of 


theſe ſocieties, and wiſhed that they had ſome lawyer among 
them. He thought that Parl:ament was the proper place to 
apply for ee aL of grievances, as it was the duty, and he 
was certain it was the inclination of Parliament, to redreſs the 


| Frei of the ſubject, it it could be proved that any exiſted. 
In ſuch circumſtances, the Legiſlature ought to act the part of 


a ſkilful phyſician; if a man conceived that he had a pain in 


Kis breaſt, perhaps in the impetuoſity of the pang he might cut 


it open, and find when it was too late that the cauſe originated 


elſewhere. V 1 5 os ORG. + 
It was a good maxim in politics, that the bulk of mankind. 


| feel, but that it falls to the lot of the few to /ee ; that lot fell to 


their Lordſhips, and he truſted they would attend to it. 


As to libels, he thought a temperate conduct might be pur- 


| ſued ; a great deal might be done by ſuayity, and found, argu- 


ment. One of the moſt atrocious libels that ever i ror 5 
Lord 


5 perhaps, was written againſt Queen Elizabeth, 


* * 


* 


urleigh ; what was the conduct of that illuſtrious Princeſs and 
her miniſter on that occaſion ? Did they proſecute? No; but 
they ordered the great Bacon to fit down and write a confutation 


of it, which had the molt happy effect. „ 
' His Lordſhip ſaid he ſhould juſt mention a circumſtance in 


point: When he went to Oxford, at a time when the Houſe of 


runſwick was rendered uneaſy by another family, he perfectly 
recollected that, when Doctor King delivered an oration in the 


| theatre, at the word Redeat the whole theatre reſounded with 


applauſe, 


— 


D8. 


Mas it le to be done, or b jo attempt it? Couid he 
30, for example, to three millions man 
and tell them, You complain with reaſon of your labouring 


52 under, great hardſhips ; but I am perfegtly at eaſe, and enjoy 
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oppoſition, turtied very Hor je 
5 bud poſi 55 * 
gracious ſmile, and a irtle KY the fg a v . 
8 55 Wilkes: de for his lordſhip did not 105 that that, gentle- 
= hod nes employ is penn plc, nar yet of immo- 
e hox e ay 2: 
of; is Lon p made exeral obſeryations on tlie reatie! relative 
tothe. held, and, eprecated the idea of a war 1, ole os 
principles og which it was to be ground would tand | 
of wiſdom, and the 1 policy N 
His Lordſhip ſaid, that it Yo Wige fs 5 private * Ts 
as well as that of every Mem bet of that Houle, to inſpire tran 
quillity, ſubject to alt the preſent abuſes, bad as they were ; but 


man, Catholics, 


do not then apply for redreſs, N at this time, 
it may 7 805 1 my,, repoſe ; 0's any relief 
eſtates. into queſtion, two of three 
it is an hundred to one againſt. it? 
W 15 above holding any ſuch pitifuꝶ an- 

age. i 2, 6 ery he. ay, to che Proteſtant Diflenters,; that 
5 hase no night to unite; though in truth he did not ſee that 


decaule 
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— were diſpoſed to do it; ſor OY commended them, on 
und: firſt, 1 93 hough they are irritated and pro- 
1 ppreſſel; and, ſecondly, becauſe there is a 
e "and ti afortunate rejudice which. * gone Kh 
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=! 25 4 W Hauſe, by. ſay ese That it was Hi m_— 
onght:to-purſue'; Le opinion, that by a 
1 — their grievanoes would be redreſſed. let. that 
Houſe convince the * that it had the power and diſpoſition 
tolo: it as effæctua t there were other aſſociations, whoſe 
reſolutions he ee agree-to, and wondered: that any- man 
{ pofſefiet! uf common -uiiderſtanding could: yr he his name to them, 
it he took: the trouble to read themover—{Here-he read, ; co 
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tions of the l e knew nett 
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mort account of the mil 
. was enacted, and cont 


a8, and the eee 
chat, if it was. fairly 


cordir to the ſpirit and the intention, it would. be fou: 

the executive goyernment had neither more nar. than. dif- 
"charged their duty: I fuppott of theſe, allertigns, he Gd be 
„ eld in his hand not leſs than ten a 
tional Coneei the ſubjects and, 
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would read two: pa ee from 2 Y 2 [We Fhe ras the R 
avowed editor. The a8 Addreffed to Las dy a he 
. called Batavians, 12 Which he” faid, that el e 
a | ded or the bafig of reaſon, as lon Nh earth. was: 
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yy R aft lordſhips, that 105 totally and ene coin⸗ 
cidefl itt the ſehtiments which bad fallen from che Right Hen. 
Secretary (Lord Grenville) he had already in private made an 
offer of his ſervice to his country, and he was ga of the oppor- 
_ *tunity of expitthiig the fame ſentiments in public, It was plain 
the French were directed by ambition and agerandizement; 
they had "already anhexed the Duchy of Savoy To their Aw 
'niohs as the eight -fourth' department, anch! they con 
Holland, he ſuppoſed it would be the eighty- a 5 — 
he way: proud to ſay, that the Britiſh 127 ** the pride of this 
and the envy'of our enemies; but if the French ſeized 


ration: this Wis a matter that ought | 4 de LA WR inde- 
| * of ev 7 other conſideration. werke ” 


. of the conduct of miniſters i [ 1 
1 put to oe by the, noble 18 1 ed 
N War, and ſaid CDT, i ni 
they to War for,” Oy Ht her 
French R U Hon g | Bm ir 
ties and 2 — committed Tate 
the cauſe of th e Nomztt 8 
titiom was juſt Ace chat the in 2 5 
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= 2 to'preſerve peace and confidence at home: 


a readineſs to remove all juſt cauſe o 
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laint; an e 8 wur would have the 


had 
that . Was harſh, — not fir pi the — 


of a gentleman; He ſaid chat the executive government had 
raiſed alarms which were very detrimental. He Was of op- 
nion, that the falth of treaties ought to be maintained. His 
Lordſhip concluded with movi an Amendment, by laving 
out two parapra of the Address. . 

KARL of © c RLISLE expreſſed} his hopes, chat every bre. 
per mechod-would be taken to avoid à war. 

LORD PORCHESTER approved of oe a . 
niſters, but thought us iris miſſes in the method of calling 
out the militia; he thought the whole regiments ought to have 
been called out, inſtead of a u- Tel motion of amendmeit 


as lot without a Arion, and the _— Addie * to. 
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. Aa Gracious. fog, COR ep 
„ WE, Your Ma — and loyal ſublet, as 
Lords Spiritual and N in Parliament aſſembled, beg 
leave to retum Your. Majeſty our humble and dutiful acknow- 
A Vour Majeſty's moſt Joon Speech n 
Wei e loft! 76, ws as mn 


2} Permit us to aſſure Vour -. thats a algo 


ſlances eb uire the united vigi — and exertion of all 
the branches of the Legiſlature, to preſerve to Your” Majeſty's 
late the continuance of thoſe advantages which they have 
hitherto enjoyed ; it is a great ſatisfaction to us, that Vour 


— lajeſtye by by 2 us in Parliament at this conjuncturo. 
e of manifeſting our loyalty; to 
Your Majeſty, and our zeal. for the deareſt "intereſts of our 
COL ol Wie ling oy res 1674 10 525 ln e ol 
e have ren with the Send, olnterm thay the ditions, 


ae which were the 95 of Your Majeſty's late Procla- 
| mation, 


4 1 


mation, jnndakichs pong das 3 8 Gi clara- 
tion of both Houſes of Parliament, and by the general 258 
ments of the people, have of late been more openly r 

und with increaſed activity. We deeply lament that ſpirit of 
tumult and diſorder, the natural cauſoqannce of ſuch practices, 
which has ſhewn. itſelf in different acts of riot and inſutrection, 
requiring the interpoſition of a military force in ſupport of the 


civil magiſtrate. We are ſenſible that 5 0 induſtry employed to 
excite di t on various pretexts; and in different parts of the 


2 has proceeded from a ſettled defign to attempt the de- 


n of our happy conſtitution, and the ſubyerſion of all 
order and government; and we learn with the utmoſt indigna- 


tion, 88 been purſued in connection and con- 
cert with 1 ee 


e hight — een 


by Your Majeſty, in obſerving a ſtrict war. in the kee 
war on the Con tinent, and in abſtaining from any inte 

with reſpect to the internal affairs of France: but we 

to aſſure Your Majeſty, that we participate in that 
hannah. 5 july. & by Your Maylly on dagen of de 
ſtrong and increaſing indications whi ve appeared in France 
of an intention to excite diſturbances in other countries, to diſ- 
Tegard. the rights of neutral nations, and to purſue | views of 


conqueſt and aggrandizement, as well as to adopt towards Your 


Majeſty's; ies, the States General, who have obſerved the 
ſeme neutrality with Your , meaſures neither conform- 
able to the law of e e > politive ane ex- 
eee e deepeſt gratitude Your Majeſt 

Wie acknow w e t our a 
paternal care for a ſecurity and ap att of Your. 22 
which has led Your Majeſty, on the preſent 'occaſion, to have 


recourſe to thoſe means of prevention and internal defence with 


which Your Majeſty is intruſted by law; and alſo to augment 
Your Majeſty's naval and military force; and we eoticur: with 
Your Majeſty in the perſuaſion that theſe exertions are neceſ- 
ſary in the preſent ſtate of affairs, and are beſt calculated both 
to maintain internal tranquillity, and to render a firm and tem- 


perate conduct effectual for preſerving the bleſſings of peace; 


2 object which, however important in itſelf, is ho otherwi 
deſirable than as it can be attalned conſiſtently with the N 


of theſe kingdoms, and with the faithful performance of en- 


9 whack wi ure-boynd ny by weren and honour 
to fu N e 1 25 
We ——— Your Maje 7 on the brilliant ſncectis of 


the Britiſh arms in India, under able conduct of the Mar- 
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| * was moved by Mr. Roſe previous to any other buſineſs. 


Dae rg ings.” Menne — 
war in that © 0 Why. 


ir Majeſty, that ws 4 10 
ip titer eee 
imumodiate conſideration to adopt all proper meaſures for enforc- 

obedience- to the laws, and fer every attempt to 
& urb the peace and tranquillity of this ki We are not 


pn of our deliberations at this moment, 


the preſent ſecurity and permanent proſperity of our : 


country. We well know that we can in no manner 


vide for theſe important and intereſti ects, than by ma- 
nilellin in all our conduct that — —— 
is ſo juſtly. due to Your Majeſty from every one of Your ſub- 
jolie; nnd, Wach is deeply impreſſed upon our hearts; and by 
Ds Nee and maintenance of the 
Conſtitution, ſo dear to a people whoſe liberties it has ; pro 
tected, and whoſe happineſs it has eſſentially promoted. 
ſmit to our poſterity cheſe ineſi- 
mable ble , we know from uniform experience it we may; 
be aſſured of our - Majeſty's co-operation and aſſiſtance; 
we are confident that the united efforts of Your — 
your Parliament / for this purpoſe, will be rendered * 
be eee ee er fee u rag 5117, 
HIS rs AN SWER. | 
jt eee "loyal and dunifal. Addref. Your 
CT of eee to my perſon, and of zeal 


box foo eee e Coallution,, ane are ; peculiarly accept- 
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occaſion he muſt depart from the uſual order of proceeding in 
e Houſe, and iiſtead of waiting to hear his-Majeſty's Speech 
read, ahd a motion made for an in return for it, to call 
the attention of Parliament to a ſubject of great importance, at 


it involved no leſs a queſtion thian that of —— of the ſub · 


ſequent acts of the ſeſſion- What he meant to ſubmit to their 

donſideration was a matter of priuilege, and conſeiquently ought 
to ſuperſede every other buſineſs whatever. The Houſe, he ob- 
ſerved, being then met under very extraordinary circumſtances; the 
firſt queſtion which muſt naturally ſuggeſt itſelf to every gentle. 
man's mind was, By what authority was it actually fitting ?”” 
According to the Lex et conſustudo Parliamenti, by which alone, 

till of late years, the meeting of Parliament was regulated, it 
could not be called together at an earlier day than that to which 


it had been laſt prorogued; and no prorogation could be for a 
ſorter period than 40 _ The preſent meeting was clearly 
u 


contratry to the law ſage of Parliament, and a reaſon 
ought to be aſſigned for this departure from them. In a book 
publiſhed” by a learned gentleman, who had long filled with 
eat ability an office at the table of that Houſe (Mr. Hatſel the 
Bead clerk), it appeared that there'was one precedent for fuch a 
departure, and that was in the reign of Charles II. when the 
Putch ſailing up the Medway, burnt ſome of our ſhips at Cha- 
tham. At 5 time there was a receſs of Parliament, which 
had been prorogued from July to the month of October. The 


meaſure of calling it together before the expiration of the pro-—x 


rogation was debated in council, where Lord Clarendon declared 
that it was illegal, and ſuggeſted that the beſt way to proceed on 
the occaſion would be to diſſolve the Parliament, and call a new 
one, which could meet in a ſhort time, as it was not then re- 
uired by law that fo long a period, as was at preſent neceſſary, 
uld elapſe between the ze/te and the return of the writs. Lord 
Clarendon, however, was over-ruled, and it was determined 
that the Parliament ſhould: be called pending the prorogation, 
and before the expiration of it. He preſumed it was not on the 


authority of this ſolitary precedent that miniſters would reſt the 


legality of the preſent meeting. They, no doubt, would plead 

the authority of ſtatute for their departure from common law. 
There were two acts paſſed in the preſent reign, which authoriſed 
the King to ſummon by Proclamation a meeting of the Parlia- 
ment at the expiration of fourteen days from the date of the 
fame, notwithſtanding any prorogation or adjournment for a 
longer period. One of theſe acts gave this authority to the 
crown to be exerciſed in caſe of actual invaſion. -' The other, 
which was paſſed in the 26th of Geo. III. chap. 10, extended 
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taken place, be pref that u een 50 in "7F King's 
505. . mſurretions, it was on the latter 


rute that they meant to reſt. the defence of a meaſure which 


Could be legal only iti the ſpecified caſes, and in every other was 


conttary to the law and uſage of Parliament. He withed, there- 
fore; that thoſe who were beſt qualified to dear up what was ob- 
ſcure and doubtful on this head, would Poe out here and when 
the inſurrection had wie Mom pres 3 c the 
preſent a meeting of and render its fubſequ 

act 10 117 biediog upon . people. On the explanation 
which he ſhould receive on this . he faid it wouſd depend 


whether hie ſhould make a ſpecific motion on the ſubject or not. 


If he ſhould Hear a fatisfaQtory reaſon aſſigned for this extraor- 
ry” meeting, he would acquieſce in it; if not, he wo 


think it his duty to ſubmit to the houſe, on ſome oft 


| propoſition. on a point Which, . in every light, was "he 


greate 1} importance to the coun | þ 
Mr. SECRETARY: DUNDAS NY NAY that by the ai 
Geo. III. chap. 10, his Majeſty had pry and expreſely 7 
during a pro- 
ion; and whenever he exerciſed that power, he was bound 
to call Parliament together within fourteen days. The legality 
of the meeting, and of the ful vent acts of le giſlation, did not 
depend, in the ſcnalleſt upon the truth of the alle ations 
on which Miniſters ſhoul adviſe 6 Crown to call hut the mi- 
Inns. 755 the ſtatute which had been already mentioned, there 
clauſe legalizing every act which the Parliament 
houl 7575 after having been aſſembled before the expiration of 
a prorogation, Th The vac of its 755 would therefore not de- 
pend on the truth or fal ſehood nds on Which the 
meeting might haye been l by F Whether mi- 
niſters were right or wrong in adviſing the meaſure, was atiother 
queſtion; and probably a ſatisfactory anſwer would be given to 
it in the courſe of the debate upon the addreſs. _ If what fhould 
then be ſaid ſhould happen not to prove ſatisfactory to the learn 
ed gentleman, it would be perfectly open to him on an other 
day, to move for an in wry 1 into the conduct of miniſters on 
this kad gy; but be be 3 it might be cee 

of tlie preſent meeting, at t fore a 

the 1 itnphacly out of The queſtion. 56 ont > 
Mr. FOX: admitted, X at. under the Clauſe of the' 26th" bf 
Geo. III. chap. 10, which the Rig it Hon. 8 Bad 
quoted, the preſent extraordina 8 and the fubſequent 
acts of the ſeiſion, bg be lega and valid; but he dene that 
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very firſt thing that the Houlc 
by ji „ en < 
fore the expiration of the prorogation? He 
deed firſt to vote an Addreſs Thanks to 


graciou 
poſlible, and take care not to pledge the Houſe to any ſtre 


of the preſent meeting was ſuch as would warrant fo extraordinary 

departure from the common law * of. Parliament. 

could not help obſerving by the way, that it was rather {in- 

150 obliged to aſk, what were the 

grounds on yhieh miniſters adviſed the meaſure, when, if the 

oſtenſible reaſon, viz, an inſurrection, had. real 15 any 1 . — 
in truth, it muſt of neceſſity be apparent to the whole kingdom 

2 matter of public notoriety. - 


Here this preliminary converſation. l The Seegers | 


then ſtated that he had attended the King i in the e ers 
where be Mag apes gracious Speech to- both | 
of bh ape a which, to prevent miſtakes, he had *. Se 2 
He then read the Speech. When he bat got — 
that Sir James Sanderſon, who was to move the 
Kaas had not yet come into the Houle. Jpon. this Mr. 
Jenkinſon roſe to ſpeak; but at that inſtant a new Member r Was. 
introduced, who took the oaths; whilſt he was taking them, 
The LORD MAYOR. (Sir James N entered the 


85 Houſe, and took his ſeat. Inmediately aft . he roſe to move 


the Addrefs. His Lordſhip ſaid he was extremely ſorry if an 
accidental interruption he had met with m the ſtreet had kept 
the Houſe waiting for him; the delay was involuntary, | 


| therefore he hoped it would be readily excuſed. He be fo, 


lay claim to the indulgence which the Houſe was always hs 
to ſhew to Members who were not much in the habit of. peak 
ing in public; and he faid he wy ſo conſcious. of his inexperi- 


ence in the rules and orders of Parliament, and of his want. of 


abilities to do juſtice to the ſubject on which he was, going o 


ſpeak, that had it not ee Bi come to PIE: 
| knowledge in his official. ſituation, of Chief Magiſtrate of Lou- 
don, he certainly would not have undertaken. to, make the m 


tion which he intended this day to ſubmit to the conſideration * 
the Houſe, He trufted that: this declaration would den pn" hit 
of raſhneſs and temerity in having, thus circumſtan 


forward to move an Addreſs to his „„ 
Speech from the Throne. Having premiſed thus much, he ſaid 


he had been ſcarcely ſeated in the eee chair of the capital, 


vhen he diſcovered that there were various ſocieties, and a 


tions ou * aſſociated for n which could not but alarm 
every 
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and phiuſible pre- 


texts for their mectin ; but whatever mipht be their oſteniible 


views, they all to one and the fame pernicious end- the 
deftruQtion of our: conſtitution.” How he had come by 
this information and it was that he had learnt, he pre- 
ſumed the; Houſe would not require him to ſtate in publie. k 
was fuſficient that he had diſcovered enough to alarm him for 


| every thing that was dear to Engliſhmen. - He had according} 


communicated his fears to his fellow citizens, / and put them on 


their guard. Their conduct on the oceaſion had done them ho 


nour, Whieh would not die with them, but would be handed 


down to poſterity as a monument of their loyalty to the be( of 


Kings, and W attachment to the heſt of conſtitutions. T 
the Whole city nothing was te be heard but expreſſions of theit 


E as the ſource nd proſorvets of 


the-weulth,” happin e Wr 4 which 2 — 
The firſł Proelamation ehich Hig Majeſty 


the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament had . 1 — | 


great good; but the check which it gave to ſeditious meetings 


and publications was not of long duration; and it was evident 


that thoſe who were the adyocates for innovation in this country 


were influenced in a degree by the events which from tims 
to time took place in — dhe courſe of the laſt ſummer: 


They were dejected when it appeared probable that the arms of 
Auſtria and. Fruſſia would be crowned” with fucceſs; That this 
obſervation was well founded; was evident from tho extravagant 

which they expreſſdd on the retreat” of che confederats ar- 


mies. It. was clear, therefore; chat the innovators had it in profs _ 


pl be land ſuch. another revolution as had takers 
hee in France, and to overturn the Britiſſr Conſtitution, fo 
the 8 glory of theſe kingdoms, and the: admiration. 
of the world. Having dwelt ſome time on this topie, Sir James 
wochen wert upott that — poo Speech: which related to Hol- 


land. He ſaidi that b we were y bound to min- 
tain to that country: Mor! of all. irs-pri and advan- 
tages; and when it apf woman germs wi 


mem of it, it was 2 8 our pur d. ſtand” forward 
and perform with good faith the arhich we had by 
treaty contracted. . Laftly, his Lordſhip adverted-to the 
ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms in India, under'the auſpices of 
Cornwallis; which, he ſaid; would add as much to the proſ- 


Ir as" they had already redounded to the na- 


honour. His Lordſhip then returned thanks for the at- 


tention with which the Houſs had honoured Him; and faidy that 
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clude by making his motion for an addreſs to his Majeſty. He 
accordingly made it, and the Addreſs which he moved was, as 
Mr. WALLACE. ſeconded the motion; but he ſpoke in {© 
lo a tone, that it wis with difficulty that we could catch ſome 
few of his obſervations. He ſaid that no man could entertain a 
rational doubt of the propriety of every part of the Speech, and 
ol the meaſure of calling the Parliament together before the ex- 
piration of the term of the prorogation. The inſurrections that 
| rake place in various parts of the kingdom were matters of 
ſuch notoriety, that it would be throwing away time to enu- 
merate or ſpecify them. Publications had been circulated through 
the country, calculated to inflame the minds of the people, make 
them diſſatisfied with their preſent government, and to induce 
them to pull down our happy conſtitution, and | eftabliſh in 
its ſtead another, formed an the model of the French republic. 
| That the ſocieties by which theſe publications were circulated 
muſt have had ſuch a revolution for their object, could not be 
- doubted by any man who conſidered that there was a cloſe; con- 
nexion between them and the ruling powers in France. They 
kept up a correſpondence. with the National Convention, and 
even ſent over deputies to it, who-were received with the utmoſt 
reſpect, whoſe addreſſes were loudly applauded,” and who were 
_ adinitted with honour into the body of the houſe, Theſe ſo- 
_ eieties ſympathiſed in every thing with the French; their coun- 
tenances betrayed a dejection when the Duke of Brunſwick was 
on his march to Paris, which could be ſurpaſſed only by the ex- 
travagant joy which they expreſſed when he was obliged to re- 
treat. Their connexion with the French was the more alarm- 
ing! as the latter profeſſed principles dangerous to every neigh- 


_  bouring ſtate; they maintained the propriety of fomenting divi- 


ſions among the ſubjects of the 1 ations; and held 
out niſes of protection and ſupport to all thoſe who ſhould: 
think themſelves aggrieved, and wiſhed therefore to change the 
form of their government. In conſequence of thoſe principles, 
they had already invaded. the Netherlands, and now threatened 
to deprive the Dutch. of advantages Which they had long en- 
joyed, which had been guaranteed to them by France herſelf, by 
England, and even by the Sovereign of the Netherlands. They 
could therefore have no juſt ground for ſuch a proceeding ;-whi 
we, on the other hand, were bound to fulfil our engagements 
with Holland ſpecifically contracted, without inquiring why or 
© Wherefore the navigation of the Scheldt had been ſecured to the 
Dutch. All that we had to conſider on the occaſion was, that 
they were in poſſeſſion of the excluſive navigation of that river 
by the conſent of the ſurrounding nations, and of the . 
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1 Ea 8 3 5 we ſhould have this miniſter or that 


narchy, and to the Conſtitution. in, Church and State, as it Was 


5 bring in, a Bill for ſuſpending 15 « Habeas - Corpus 
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with . o the, Conſtitution die was as warmly 
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had not, been often in bis power to agree with miniſters, or give 
120 a robation to their meaſures: on this day howeyer, the 
have his ſupport. The - queſtion on this n 


whether we ſhould have any government at all. The time, ” 
obſerved, was come when every man who. was a friend to 


coed at the glorious Revolution, ſhould, ſpeak out, and 
round the Throne, which it was the wiſh of, innovation. to 


a as; Fre That Throne and that Conſtitution he was deter- 
wine to defend at the hazard of every thing, that was dear tio 

him; and if miniſters. ſtood in need of new, or 2 NED 
þ e for the preſervation of both, he for one Wag ready 


to v 
e . 
Lane that he would on Monday next e e to 


&, as far as | 
155 uld relate to 2 5 77505 forey A 


"of WYCOMB that it was pelle for 
Ain AO af va te e e ea, and therefore he 


could not give praiſe to miniſters, or thank the King, for what. 


was either not within his knowledge, . or 


Jang his com 
prehenſion. But this much he was able to that the 6 Speech | 
Kos ng the people of England; for ſo * 


e trace or f Ma fo de ow 
ring Ja at. re yery 3 abſolutely — hn. 


as an man, Ts ation, and would be as S e round 
the ! nfo fend it. He believed that there ere very. 
on, if Ah ah TING found 1 in of In Englzod. Who entertaing A ſeriqus. 
ON, The calamil calamitics which had. 
denten a neighb. uring yn would deter  form-, 
ing experimental] governments. e knew: that DER to We : 
forms of goyernmentsin general, 1 4 different | 
in England; - but they were merely ſpeculative ; 1 5 _ 
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fe it was 4 good one, and for a 5 
was the government of the 8 . 8 
aſked, was the cauſe of alarm ? It was evident that it 9 1 p:v0 not 1880 


in Enylahd. Did gentlemen think that it was to be found in 
Fr 84640 # Certainly not; for what the h of that n 


ed tor,” was not 4 ſabverſion, but 9 a reform of 


. Sd tion), and che removal of certain abu or defects in the 
rein of the "Commons. They haf no hoſtile inten⸗ 
tions againſt either the Crown or the Houſe of Lords. ' Was it 
n Ireland at the cavfe for alarm might be diſcovered? Cer- 
| r the claims of the Catholics of that kingdom 


IQ Tore -unreafonable or inimical” to the conſtitution”: they 


Fake for a 2 hed ie of its hleffings, and not far its erer. 


the day was not diſtant, when a ſubje& 
— 5 Tag 02 be deprived of his civil ri 7 5 on accoutit of 
bene, 6p ns, and when his religion ſhould be conſidered by 
tate, 
og rom Sons his Maker.” "His turning 
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carried on in that quarter. He obſerved, that ſhould-we unfor- 
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not ſtrike him as being of ſufficient conſequence to juſtiſy a war = 
with, France; were * 8 to throw, open that trade to 
iſh America, would it be the intereſt of E to prevent 

her ? So eee e herſelf the Black Sea; but that | 
would not operate to the injury or excluſion of England; i for 

her activity and her capital would enable her to purſue the ſame 
track, and come in for a ſhare- of the advantages» of the trade 


tunately be forced into a war with France, — 5 
e or attempt to inwade ot 
. he did not ſee how we could mak any impreſſiom upon 
t country. She had of late begun to think that à ſyſtem of 
eee and holding tranſmarine poſſeſſions, was not i e 
litic, and therefore: ſhe would not be very ſolieitous about pro- 
—— LT which we nom conlidered- rather 1 hee 


gab 
Jr qr en — — bet 
from the enormous expence of defending them. The — 
tion in North” America had this doubt; for- dur 
commerce with the United States was more confiderable and al- 
us to us at this moment, than it was whilſt —— 


vantageo 
parts of the Britiſh Empite, and conſequemtiy when 


ther country was obliged; t incur the enpence of" — | 
them. We might, itwas true, injure the wales Fraticey wers 
we to go to war with that coun _— but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that: the more our — was extended, the more it 
would be expoſed to Upon the whole, he did not he 
ſitate to declare, that in — a wat with' France, and im 
the preſent circumſtanees, would be higlily im : 


prudent : hez® 
1 ſhould not be able to vote for the Addreſs moved r 


ht Hon. Magiſtrate, unleſs ſuch an Amendment ſfrould bes 
= as would remove his © objeQtions to it. Should any 
member move ſuch an amendment, he ſaid he would vote for 
it-; ſhould not ſuch be moved, he devlared wr Qua ok. pet 
any vote at all either for or againſt the Addreſs. 
Mr. FOX faid, —Although what has fällen from: the Noble 
Lord behind me. contains: the ſubſtance'of almoſt all that 1 hae. 
to offer, and although it produced the effects vyhieh good ſenſe/ 
truth, and folid argument, never fail to produce on a great 


r to-veiture: to vid up i Amer ue Mie“ 
—_ yet A EO e e | 


dody, 3 
the tacit acknowledgment of all who heard hin, 5 that 
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and moſt alarming occaſion, —I am not fo little e | 


me nature of man, as not to know, that in ſpeaking in public, 
in order to the cordial attention of the hearers, beſides, 
de eſßeaey of fair and candid reaſoning, a man ought" always to 
r with his audience. He ought to 
that, however t differ upon points, he purſues in rea- 
ty the ſame ir themſelves, the love of truth: With this 
view., 1 ſhall late explicitly — my ſentiments on the 
* wot no preſented to us by the ſpeech from the Throne. 
5 al it then to be my opinion, 9 
; moſt- critical and moſt momentous criſis, not only that I ever 
Ane in the fate of this country, but that I ever read of in the 
hiſtory of this oountry a eriſis not merely ĩ 
and to our own. dition, but to all na 


merely the fate of the Britiſh Conſtitution, but of doctrines 
Which go to the happineſs and well-being of all human kind. 
hope chen Lam in temper: and uniſon with the Houſe in 


_ this declaration of my ſentiments; whether we agree in the 


motives of our ſentiments we ſhall fee; for I will as frankly and 
1 openly as paſſible communicate ee for cot me 
ee moment in this alarming light. : 
His M e e e e e & pigs 
* not make uſe of the word aſſertions, without 
adding, that it has alſo a variety of inſinuations ' conveyed in the 


imminent) apprehenſions for the ſafety of every thing that is 
juſtiy dear t Engliſhmen It is our firſt duty to inquire into 


— 


moſt true and ſincere reſpect for his Majeſty. It is to the 
ſpeech which his Majeſty has been adviſed by his confidential 
ſervants; to deliver from the Throne. They * reſponſible 


for every letter of it, and to them, and them only, every obſer- 


vation of gentlemen is addreſſed. I ſtate it therefore to be m 


firm opinion and belief, that there is not one fact aſſerted: — i 
Majeſty's f which is not falſe—not' one .aflertion or inſi- 
nuatiom which. is not unfou Nay, I cannot be fo un- 

candid/as-+to believe, that even the miniſters. themſelves think 
them true. This charge upon his Majeſty's miniſters} is of ſo 


. ſerious. a kind; that I do not pronounce it li htly, and I defire 


that gentlemen will go fairly into the conſideration of the ſub- 
| e PNG DN W "ol 
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intereſting to ourſelves 
Sand to all mend 
that upon the conduct of Parliament in this eriſis; depends not 


ſhape of aſſertions, which muſt impreſs every man with the moſt 


aſſertions and inſinuations ſo conveyed to us 
from the throne. Jam ſure I need not recur to the old parlia- 
mentary uſage of deſiring, that when I ſpeak by name e 
King's ſpeech, I mean to « conkdered — of the ſpeech. 
of the miniſter, ſinee no one will impute to me the want of the 
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| Props in ſuch a moment. What the Noble Lord ſaid is moſt 
ſtri 


y true. The great prominent feature of the ſpeech is, 


that it is an intolerable calumny on the people of Great Bri- 


tain; an inſinuation of ſo groſs and ſo black a nature, that it 


demands the moſt rigorous inquiry, and the moſt ſevere puniſh- 
ment. The next aſſertion is, that there exiſts at this moment 
an inſurrection in this kingdom. An inſurrection! Where is 
it? Where has it reared its head? Good God ! an inſurrection 
in Great Britain! No wonder that the militia were called out, 
and Parliament aſſembled in the extraordinary way in which they 


have been; but where is it? Two Gentlemen have ſpoken in 
commendation and illuſtration of the Speech; and yet, though 


this inſurrection has exiſted, for fourteen days, they have given 
us no light whatever no clue no information where to find 


it. The Right Honourable Magiſtrate tells us, that, in his 
high municipal ſituation, he has. received certain information 
which he does not think proper to communicate to us. This 


is really carrying the doctrine of confidence to a length indeed 
Not content with miniſters leading the Houſe of Commons 
into the moſt extravagant and embarraſſing ſituations, under the 
blind cover of confidence, we are now told that a municipal 
magiſtrate has information of an inſurrection, which he does 


not chooſe to lay before the Commons of England, but which he 


aſſures us is ſufficient to juſtify the alarm that has ſpread over the 
whole country | The Honourable Gentleman who ſeconded 


the motion tells us, that the © inſurrections are too notorious to 


be deſcribed.” Such is the information which we receive from 


the Right Hon: Magiſtrate and the Hon. Gentleman, who are 
ſelefted to move and fecond the Addreſs— will take upon. me 


© "hyp ſay, that it is not the notoriety of the inſurrections which 


prevents them from communicating to us the particulars, but 
their non-exiſtence. The ſpeech goes on in the ſame ſtrain of 
calumny and falſehood, and fays—** the induſtry employed to, 
+. excite diſcontent on various pretexts, and in different parts of 
+ the kingdom, has appeared to proceed from a deſign to at- 
tempt the deſtruction of our happy Conſtitution, and. the 
«© ſubverſion of all. order and government.” I deſirè gentlemen 
to conſider theſe words, and I demand of their honour and truth 
if they eee aſſertion to be founded in fact. There have 


been, as I uncerſtand, and as every one muſt have heard, ſome 


{light riots in different parts, but I aſk them, were not the vari- 


ous pretexts of theſe different tumults falſe, and uſed only to 


cover an attempt to deſtroy our happy Conſtitutian ? I have 
heard of a tumult at Shields; of another at Leith; of ſome riot 


| at Yarmouth, and of ſomething of the ſame nature at Perth 
aud Dundee. — A aaa 2 
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\theſe places the avowed object of the complaint of the people 
Was not the real one—that the ſailors at Shields, Y armouth, 
- &c. did not really want ſome increaſe of their wages, but were 
— a de 7 of overthrowing the conſtitution. + Is there 
à man in England who believes this inſinuation to be true? And 


in like manner of every other meeting, to which, in the preſent 
ſpirit, men may give the name of tumultuous aſſembling. I de- 


fire to know if there has been diſcovered any ſecret motive other 
than their open and avowed one. And yet, with this conviction 
in our minds, we are called upon to declare directly our belief 
and perſuaſion that theſe things are ſo We are called: upon to 
join in the libel upon our conſtituents. The anſwer to the 
Speech ſays, that we know of the tumult and diſorder, but as to 
the actual inſurrection, it more _— makes us ſay, ** That 


« we are ſarry to hear there is an inſurrection. Of the tumults 


and diforders: then we have perſonal knowledge; but the inſur- 
rection we learn from his Majeſty's Speech!!! 
I do not wiſh to enter at length into the affairs of France, 
which make the next prominent paſſage in his Majeſty's Speech; 
but though I do not deſire to enter at much length into this 
part, I cannot conceal my ſentiments, on certain ines which 
I have heard to night. The Honourable Gentleman, who ſe- 
conded the motion, thought proper to ſay, as a · proof that there 
exiſted a dangerous ſpirit in this country, that it was manifeſted 
© by the drooping and dejected ted of many perſons. when 
4 the tidings of Dumounier's ſurrender arrived in England.” 
What, Sir, is this to be conſidered as a ſign of diſcontent, and 


of a preference to republican doctrines That men ſhould droop, 
and be dejected in their ſpirits, when they heard that the armies 
of 5 0 had triumphed over an army fighting for liberty —if 
ſuch dejection be a proof that men are diſcontented with the con- 


ſtitution of England, and leagued with foreigners in an attempt 
to deſtroy it, I give myſelf up to my country as a guilty man, 
for I freely confeſs that, when I heard of the ſurrender or retreat 
of Dumourier, and that there was a probability of the, triumph 
of the armies of Auſtria, and Pruſſia over the liberties of France, 
my ſpirits drooped, and I was much dejected. What, Sir, could 
any. man who loves the conſtitution of England, who feels its 


principles in his heart. wiſh ſucceſs to the Duke of Brunſwick, 


after reading a manifeſto-which. violated every doctrine that Eng- 
liſhmen held-ſacred, which trampled under foot every — 
of juſtics and humanity, and freedom, and true government 


and upon which the combined armies entered the kingdom of 
France, with which they had nothing to da; and when he 


beard, or thought that he ſaw a probability of their ſucceſs, 
could any man af true Britiſh feelings be other „ 1 
V oneſtly 
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honeſfly confefs that I never felt more ſinceregloom and dejec- 


tion in my life, for I ſaw in the triumph of that conſpiracy not 
merely the ruin of liberty im France, but the ruin of liberty in 
England the ruin of che liberty of man. But am I to be told 
that my forrow was an evident proof of my being connected with 


the French nation, or with any perſons in that nation, for the 
purpoſe of aiding them in creating diſcontents in England, or in 
making any attempt to y the Britiſh conſtitution? If fuch 


concluſion were to be drawn from the dejection of thoſe who are 


| hoſtile to the maxims of tyranny, upon which the invaſion of 


France was founded; what muſt we ſay of thoſe men who ac- 
knowledge that they are ſorry the invaſion did not proſper? Am 
I to believe that the honourable Gentleman, and all others, who 


confeſs their ſorrow at the failure of the arms of Pruſſia and Au- 


ſtria, were connected with the courts in concert, and that a con- 


ſiderable body of perſons in this country were actually in the horrid 


league formed againſt human liberty ? Are we taught to bag 
on 


this —— charge againſt all men whoſe ſpirits drooped 


reverſe of the news, and when it turned out that it was not Du- 
mourier, but the Duke of Branſwick-who had retreated? No; 


he would not charge them with being confederates with the in- 


vaders of France; nor did they believe, nor durſt they believe, 


that the _ conſtitutional men of England, who rejoiced on the 


overthrow of that horrid and profligate ſcheme, wiſhed to draw 


cherefrom any thing hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed government of 


England. | N 45 IN 
| Far what, Sir, are the doctrines that oy” ev to ſet up by 
this infinuation of gloom and dejeCtion ?—That Engliſhmen are 
not to dare to have any genuine feelings of their own-—That 
they muſt not rejoice but by rule—That they muſt not think 


but by order That no man ſhall dare to exerciſe his faculties in 


contemplating the objects that ſurround him, nor give way to 


the indulgence of his joy or grief in the emotions that they 


excite, but according to the inſtructions that he ſhall receive.— 
That, in obſerving the events that happen to ſurrounding and 
neutral nations, he ſhall not dare to think whether they are 
favourable to the principles that contribute to the happineſs of 
man, or the contrary; and that he maſt take not merely his 
opinions, but his ſenſations, from his Majeſty's miniſters and 
their ſatellites for the time being! Sir, whenever the time ſhall 


come that the character and ſpirits of. Engliſhmen are ſo ſub- 


dued—when they ſhall conſent to believe that every thing which 


happens around is indifferent both to their underſtandings and 


to their hearts; and when they ſhall be brought to rejoice and 


grieve, juſt as it ſhall ſuit the taſte, the caprice, or the ends of 


miniſters, then I pronounce = conſtitution of this country io 
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be extindt. We have read of religious perſecutions of the im- 
placable oppreſſions of the Roman ſee —of the horrors of the in- 
2 of Spain; but ſo obſtinate—ſo hard —ſo intolerable a 
cheme of cruelty was never engendered in the mind, much 
leſs prattiſed, by any tyrant, ſpiritual or temporal. For ſee to 
What lengths they carry this ſyſtem of intellectual opprefhon—. 
Under various pretexts there have been tumults and diſorders, but 
the true deſign was to overturn the conſtitution.— 80 ſays the 
Speech -and mark the illuſtration of the Right Honourable. 
Magiſtrate. - *+ There have been various ſocieties eſtabliſhed in 
«. the-city of London, inſtituted. for the plauſible purpoſe of 
6+. merely diſcuſſing conſtitutional. queſtions, but which were 
<<. really deſigned to propagate theſe ſeditious doctrines. 80 
then, by this new ſcheme of tyranny, we are not to judge of 
tae conduct of men by their overt as, but are to arrogate to 
ourſelves at once the province and the power of the Deity—we 
are ta atraign a man for his ſecret thoughts, and to puniſh him 
becauſe we chooſe to believe him guilty ?—+ You tell me in- 
deed,” ſays one of theſe municipal inquiſitors that you meet 
©. for an honeſt purpoſe, - but I know better—Y our plauſible 
«« pretext ſhall not impoſe upon me—I know your ſeditious de- 
* ſign. I will brand you for a traitor by my own proper autho- 
„ rity.“ What innocence can be ſafe againſt ſuch a power 
What inquiſitor of Spain, of ancient or of modern tyranny, can 
hold ſo lofty. a tone? Well and nobly, ſeaſonably and truly, has 
the noble Larl (Wycombe) ſaid; and I would not weaken, the 
ſentiment by. repeating the expreſſion in terms leſs forcible than 
his own, but that the eternal truth cannot ſuffer by the feeble - 
neſs of the terms in which it is conveyed; ** There are ſpecu= 
+ lative-people in this country, who diſapprove of the ſyſtem of 
our government, and there muſt be ſuch men as long as the 
land is free, for it is of the very eflence of freedom for men to 
differ upon ſpeculative points. Is it poſſible. to conceive, 
that it ſhould enter into the imaginations of freemen to doubt of 
this truth? The inſtant that the general ſenſe of the people ſhall 
ueſtion this truth, and that opinion-ſhall be held dependent on 
the will of miniſters and magiſtrates, from that moment, I ſay; 
date the extinction of our liberties as a people. Our conſtitu- 
tion was not made, thank God, in a .day—lIt is the reſult of 
progreſſive wiſdom— It has grown up in a. ſeries, and never, 
never, has the guardian protecting genius of England been ei- 


ther aſleep or ſatisfied. 
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== o but man, proud man! 


F210 6 5186: Dreſt up in alittle brief authority, . 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Heaven, 
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lay doctrines, as in the year Di was to meet the op 


authority to ſuppreſs them ! to erect every man, not merely into 
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Now it ſeems . the- conſtitution is complete—now we are to 
ſtand ſtill, We are to deride the practice and the wiſdom of our 


farefathers—we are to elevate ourſelves with the conſtitution in 
our hands, and to hold it forth to a wondering world as a model 
of human perfection. Away with all further improvement, ſor 


it is impoſſible away with all further melioration of the ſtate of 


man in ſociety, for it is needleſs. Let no man touch this work 
of man —it is like the work of Heaven, perfect in all its parts, 


and unlike ery other work of man, it is neither capable of 


perverſon, nor ſubject to decay. Such is the preſumptuous 
language that we hear; and not content with this haughty tone, 
they imitate the celebrated anathema of brother Peter, in the 
Tale of a Tub, and exclaim, G—d confound you all eter- 


* . * * 


nally, if you offer to believe otherwa 


No this, Sir, is the criſis SITE) I think fo truly alarming. 5 


We are come to the moment, when the queſtion is, Whether 


Ve ſhall give to the King, that is, to the executive government, 
complete power over our thoughts. Whether we are to reſigg 


the exerciſe of our natural faculties: to the miniſters for the time 


being, or whether we ſhall maintain, that in England no man 


is criminal but by the commiſſion of overt acts forbidden by the 


| Jaw.——This I call a criſis more imminent and tremendous: than 


any that the hiſtory of this country ever exhibited. I am not fo 


ignorant of the preſent ſtate of men's minds, and of the ferment 


artfully created, as not to know that I am now advancing an opi- 
nion likely to be unpopular. It is not the firſt time that I have 


incurred the ſame hazard. But I am as ready to meet the cur- 


rent of popular opinion now running in favour of thoſe —- 
te 
torrent, when it was ſaid that I wiſhed to ſacrifice the people to 


the Crown. I will de now as I did then—! will act againſt the 
cry of the moment in the confidence that the reflection of the 


people will bear me out. I know well that there are ſocieties 
who have publiſhed opinions, and circulated pamphlets contain». 
ing doctrines tending, if you pleaſe, to ſubvert our eſtabliſh- 
ments. I ſay that they have done nothing unlawful in this, for 
theſe pamphlets have not been ſuppreſſed by law. Shew me the 
law that orders theſe books to be hurnt, and I will acknowledge 
the N of their proceeding; but if there be no ſuch law, you 
violate the 

upon you to dothat for which you have no warrant, and you vote 
they are guilty. What is the courſe preſcribed by law ? If any 
in are publiſhed tending to ſubvert the conſtitution in 


church and ſtate, you may take cognizance of the fact in a court 


of law. What have you done? Taken upon you by your own 


aw in acting without authority. You have taken 
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an inquiſitor; bur into a jodge, into a | ; into infortter—_ 
8 _ father agaluſt father—brother aga brother, and neigh- 
| inſt neighdour, — Tr 


ö ———ů— illity of the eountry [iYow have gone —4 


on the les of ſlavery in all your u negl 
ano rica yi i your po prima —— 


the rights of the' people—the rights of man, And, Gring up 
his dugbear, you ſpread a panic — very pu . 
| ing this infringement, while again the ——— 


the kvil which you dread: extreme — 


—— another. Thoſe Who dread republicaniſm fly for ſhelter 
to the Crown. Thoſe who deſire reform, and are calumniated, 
are driven by deſpair to republicaniſm. And this is the evil that 
I dread. Theſe are the extremes into which theſe violent agita - 
tions hurry the people to the gradual decreaſe of that midale or- 
der of men who dread as much republicaniſm on the one hand, 
a they do defpotiſm on the other—that middle order of men, 
who have hitherto preſerved to this country all that is dear in 


life, I am forry to fay it, is daily leſſening; but permit me to 


ſay, that while my feeble voice continues it ſhall not be totally 
ektinct— there ſhall at leaſt be one man who will, in this fer- 
ment of extremes, preſerve the centre point. I may be abuſed 
by one fide, I may be Iibelled by the other; I tnay be branded at 
one and the ſame time with the terms of firebrand and lukewarm" 


politician ;' but though I love popularity, and fairly own that 


there is no external rewatd ſo dear to me as the good opinion and 
conſidente ON fellow citizens; yet no temptation of fuch 
complacent ever induce me to join any aſſociation that hat 


for its object a — in the baſis of our conſtitution, or an ex- 


tenſion of any of 'thefe baſes beyond the Jarh proportion. —T Will 
=. — che — and vppoſe-my elf to all che wild projects of a 
| pled theory, as much as againſt the monſtrous iniquity 
| fe . — doctrines. think the latter is more our preſent 
danger chan the former. 1 cee ber Wefeiy in che hie of the 
timorous, but in the acts of the deſigning, cauſe for alarm againſt” 


the molt abhorrent doctrines. The new cler have acted 


with little diſguiſe. One of them I muſt applaud for the ſin- 
cerity of its practice. Mr. Chairman Reeves 2 chat chey will 
not only proſecutr, but they will convince men, Ach they recom- 


mand, amotig other publications, a Handbill, entitled, A pen- 


of Wir, in which, amon other odd things, it is ſaid, 

Have ydu not read the Bible D not know that it is 
there written, that the King is the s Anointed?— But 
did you ever hear of his having anointed a republic * Such 
is the manner that theſe aſſociations are to convince the minds of 
n r . their 1 
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the people as- they are thoſe hoſtile: to the rights of the 55 
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1715 and 1745 to have dared to fay that Kings derived their pow- 


er from divine right, would have been proſecuted as treaſan; amd = 


this country have a. better ground. of loyalty to the Houſe 


Brunſwick than divine right—namely, that they are the Sove- | 


reigns of their own election; — chat their right is not derived from 
ſuperſtition, but from the choice of the people theinfelves;— 
that. it originated in the only genuine fountain of all royal power, 
the will of the many and that it has been ſtrengthened and con- 
farmed by the experience of the bleſſings they have enjoyed, be- 
cauſe the Houſe of Brunſwick has remembered the principles 


upon which they received the crown. It is rather e 


Sir, that they ſhould hold ſuch a lang at this preciſe mo- 
ment that they ſhould think it right to abuſe republics—at 


the very moment that we are called upon to protect the republic 


of Holland, to ſpread the doctrine that Kings only have divine 
right, may indiſpoſe your allies to receive your propoſed ſuccour. 
Alt may be aſked, Would I profecute ſuch papers? To this I 
anſwer very candidly, I would not. I never yet ſaw the fedi- 
tious paper that I would have thought it neceſſary to proſecute; 
but that by no means implies but that emergencies-might-make 
it proper: but. ſurely there is nothing fo effential to the true 
check of ſedition, as impartiality in proſecution. If a govern- 
ment wiſhes to be reſpeCted, they muſt act with the molt rigor- 
ous impartiality, and muſt ſhew that they are as determined to 
prevent the propagations of doctrines injurious to the rights of 


If men are to be encouraged to rally round the one ſtandard, you 
mult. not, you ought: not, to prevent volunteers from rallying 
round the other, unleſs you deſire toſtifle in the breaſts of men 
the ſureſt and moſt active principle of obedience, belief in your 

: W hen L ü heard that the Militia were called out, I ſelt 
mare anxiety and conſternation than ever poſſeſſed my mind. I 
thought that certainly they had heard of ſome actual inſurrec- 
tion, or impending invaſion. But when I heard that they were 
not called out to enable miniſters to ſend the troops to any dif- 
tant part, to Ireland, or to Scotland (where they might know 
of diſturbances; though I did not), but that troops were aſſem · 
bling round London, I firmly believed the whole-to be a fraud; 


for I have friends in and about London, as intelligent, as vigi- 


lant, as much intereſted in the tranquillity of the metropolis, as 


the Right Hon. Magiſtrate; and I was conſident that an inſur : 


rection cauld not actually exiſt in London without being known. 
Re, | . I pronounced 
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I pronounced it in my own mind to be a fraud, and I pronounce 


it here to be ſo.I am not given to make light aſſertions in this 


Houſe, nor do I deſire implicit belief. I deprecate confidence in 


my bare aſſertion. On the contrary, I ſtate that I believe this 


4 xt to be a fraud, and I intreat you to inquire, that ma' 

— — the truth. I know that — are 0 — hw 
indulged themſelves, as I think, in filly and frantic ſpeculations 
and who have publiſhed toaſts, &c. that are objectionable; 
but that there is any inſurrection, or that any attempt was mak - 
ing to overthrow the conſtitution, I deny. Now if this aſſertion 
ot miniſters is a falſehood, is it an innocent falſehood? Are the 


people of this country EAT in the hands of miniſters, thar 


they may frighten them and diſturb them at pleaſure? Are they 


to treat them as ſome weak jealous-pated and capricious men 


treat their wives and miſtreſſes—alarm them with falſe ftories, 
| that they may cruelly feaſt on the torture of their apprehenſions, 
and delight in the ſuſceptibility that drowns them in tears! Have 
they no better enjoyment than toput forth falſe alarms, that they 
may draw from the people the ſoothing expreſſions of agitated 
| loyalty ? Or do they think that theſe expreſſions, generouſly, 
readily. made, in favour of the King whom the people rationally 
love, may extend its influence to all the perſons that are near his 


throne? Indulging in this paſſion, they may keep us inceſſantly 


in the tumult of apprehenſion, until at laſt they ſo habituate the 
mind to dread the evil in this quarter, as to look for it in 'no 
other, or to ſtun it by repeated ſhocks of fiction into an inſen- 
ſibility of real attack. —_ 7670 | : 
His Majeſty, in the next paſſage of his Speech, brings us to the 
apprehenſion of a war, I ſhall refrain at this time from ſaying 
all that occurs to me on this ſubject, becauſe I wiſh to keep 


preciſely to the immediate object: but never ſurely had this 
— fo much reaſon to with for peace Never was a period 
ttle 


ſo little favourable to a rupture with France, or with any 
power. I am not ready to ſubſcribe exactly to the idea of the 
noble Lord: but I wiſh that a motion was propoſed by ſome 
perſon, to expreſs our diſapprobation of entering upon any war, 
if we can by any honourable means avoid it. Let no man be 
| deterred by the of being in a minority. A minority ſaved 


this country from a war againſt Ruſſia—And ſurely it is our 


duty, as it is true policy, to exert every means to avert that 
greateſt of national calamities. In 1989 we all muſt remember 
that Spain provoked this country by an inſult,” which is a real 
aggreſſion ; we were all agreed on the neceſſity of the caſe, but 


did we go headlong to war? No, we determined with becoming 


fortitude on an armed negociation, We did negociate and we 
| voided a * now we diſdain to negociate. Why ? 2 
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cauſe we have no miniſter at Paris. Why have we no miniſter 
there? Becauſe France is a Republic! And fo we are to pay in 
the blood and treaſure of the people for a punQilio ! If there 
are diſcontents in the kingdom, Sir, this is the way to inflame 
them ! It'is of no conſequence to any people what is the form 
of the government with which they may have to treat. It is 
with the governors, whatever may be the form, that in common 
ſenſe ay policy they can have to do, and if they ſhould change 
their form and change their governors, their courſe would re- 
main the ſame. Having no legitimate concern with the inter- 
Joie people, the road of common ſenſe is 
ſimple and direct. That of pride and punctilio is as tangled 
as it is ſurpentine. Is the pretext the opening of the Scheldt? 
—T cannot believe that ſuch an object can be the real cauſe. — 
I doubt, even if a war on this pretext would be undertaken with 
the approbation of the Dutch. What was the conduct of the 
French themſelves, under their depraved old ſyſtem, when the 
ood of the people never entered into the contemplation of the 
abinet? The Emperor threatened to open the Scheldt in 
1786. Did the French go to war with him inſtantly to pre- 
vent it? No. They opened a negociation, and prevented it by 
interfering with their good offices. Why have we not ſo inter- 
fered ? Becauſe, forſooth, France is an unanointed Republic ! 
Oh miſerable, infatuated Frenchmen ! Oh lame and inconſide- 
rate politicians! Why, inſtead of breaking the holy vial of 
Rheims, why did you not pour ſome of the ſacred oil on the 


heads of your Executive Council, that the pride of ſtates 


might not be forced to plunge themſelves and you into the horrors 
of war, rather than be contaminated by your acquaintance? How 
ſhort ſighted were you to believe, that the prejudices of infants 


had departed with the gloom of 'ignorance, and that ſtates were 


grown up to a ſtate of manhood and reaſon! _ 1 
This naturally brings us back again to the buſineſs of this 
day, namely, whether any Addreſs ſhould be agreed to or not. 
deſire then to put it ieriouſly to the conſcience and honour of 


Gentlemen to ſay, if they are not aiding the object of Repub- 


licaris and Levellers, if they ſhall agree to plunge this country 
headlong into a war, or ſhall agree to do any buſineſs, or to give 


any pl ge whatever to the Crown, until they inquire and aſ- 


certain whether there is an inſurrection in this country or not? 
Shall we declare war without inquiring, whether we are alfo' to 
have commotions at home? Shall we pledge our conſtituents to 
ſubmiſſion; to compliance, without firſt proving” to them tHatthe 
ſtrong meaſure of Government has been authoriſed by truth ?= 
If you would have the laws reſpected by the people, I fay again, 
you muſt begin by ſhowing "_ they are reſpected from a 0 
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protracted, and in addition to the hardſhip of their conc'tion, 


of inſurrection. In 
dare not own it. Here you have prorogued the Parliament to 


nacter from their aſſociates, hoped that France was on the brink 
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rection (for I leave out impending invaſion and rebellion, as theſe 


are not even pretended) yon cannot withhold from them the 


knowledge that you have aCted illegally, and how can you expect 
rational obedience to the laws when you yourſelves counteract 
them? When you ſet up the ratio ſuaſoria as the ratio juſtifica, 
the people clearly diſcern the ſubtlety and falſehood of your logic, 
and tranſlate at once your terms into their true Engliſh of real 
cauſes and falſe pretexts. Ur ameris amabilis eſto, is as true in 


government and legiſlation, as it is in manners and private life, 


and is as well eſtabliſhed by experience.—The people will not 
be cheated. They will look round, and demand where this 
danger is to be ſeen. Is it in England—They ſee it overflow- 
ing in expreſſions of loyalty, and yet they libel it with imputations 

ee know there is danger, and 


the 17th inſtant, but not to meet till the end of January for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs, though you know that there a moſt reſpect- 


able and formidable Convention (I call it formidable, becaufe 


I know nothing ſo formidable as reaſon, truth, and juſtice) will 
oblige you, by the moſt cogent reaſons, to give way to demands, 


which the magnanimity of the nation ought to have anticipated. 


There you have thus prorogued the Parliament, and deprived 
yourſelves of the means of doing that gracefully which you muſt 
do, and which you ought to have done org ago, to ſubjeCts as 


loyal, as attached to their King, as abundantly endowed with 


every manly virtue, as any part of the United Kingdom, And 
while the claims of generous, and ill-treated millions are thus 


they are inſulted with the impudent aſſertion of the tyrannica! aſ- 
cendancy, there is a miſerable mockery held out of alarms in Eng- 
land which have no exiſtence, but which are made the pretext 


of aſſembling the Parliament in an extraordins way, in order 


in reality to engage you in 3 t muſt be 
the fatal conſequence when a well judging people ſhall decide, 


what I ſincerely believe that the whole of this bufineſs is a mi- 


niſterial manceuvre? Will they own the real truth, and ſay 


that they wanted a pretext to aſſemble Parliament to make up 
for their want of vigilance? They muſt take their choice, and 


ſubmit to incur the indignation of their country, or feel them- 
ſelves in a ſtate of contempt. There are men who in this very 
act give them the praiſe of vigilance. They did all this, to be 


ſure, with a little harmleſs fraud, to prevent evils. Let us ex- 


amine this their claim to vigilance. 5 
This vigilant miniſtry ſaw, nay, if we may take their cha- 


of 
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If . do not prove to the people that there is an actual inſur- 
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of falling a ſacrifice to the united force of Auſtria and Pruſſis, 


the two powers, of all others, whoſe union would be the moſt 
dreadful thing to England; but they ſaw no danger in this con- 
queſt to England, though thereby theſe great military powers 
were to become maritime.— They ſaw no danger in the union 
concerted between them; nay, when they had given away Po- 


land inthe mean time, becauſe I ſuppoſe they thought that when 


Ockzakoff was gone, the balance of Europe went with it, and 
they retreated out of the field with diſgrace. They gave away 
Poland with as little compunction as honour, and with the un- 
enviable certainty, that their Wy was laughed at, and de- 
ſpiſed in every Court in Europe. I know that ſome of them 
have inordinate ſelf-complacency, yet I will not be ſo uncandid 
as to conceal my honeſt opinion, that there is not _— them a 


ſingle man, whoſe talents for great and commanding po- 


licy have either attracted or ſecured the confidence of any 


2 of Europe. Do they boaſt of their vigilance? The 


exterous ſurrender of Ockzakoff, as they now know, might 
have ſaved the fall and ruin of Poland. they boaſt of their 


vigilance? and had they no apprehenſion of the union between 


Auſtria and Pruſſia? Had they ſuch total reliance on the moder- 
ation of Pruſſia, on his intimate friendſhip with, his gratitude 
to, his confidence in, our faithful Cabinet? Do they boaſt of 
their vigilance, and yet ſaw nothing of their preſent dread for 
Holland and Brabant, on the goth of September, when to the 
joy of every man, whoſe heart is warmed with the love of free- 
dom, the Duke of Brunſwick retreated before the armies of 
France? Were they vigilant not to foreſee the conſequences of 
that retreat, or did they flatter themſelves with the weak, the 

falſe hope, that ſtill the feadinef of men bred up in the trammels 
of tactics and diſcipline, would be an overmatch for the impe- 
tuoſity of men animated by the glorious flame of liberty ? If fo, 


the battle of Jemappe ought, I ſhould think, to have ſhewn vi- 


Faure men their error. I hat happened on the 6th of November. 


On the ſame day the government of the Netherlands took to 


flight, and the news arrived in England on the 10th or 12th. 
What did theſe vigilant miniſters? On the 15th they prorogued 


the Parliament to the 3d of January, without even ſaying that 


it was then to meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs! And yet on 
theſe vigilant men we are to repoſe, though in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, in the hearts of Engliſhmen, an armament in their hands 
is a proof and earneſt of their future humiliation | | 
They call for ſubſidiary aid from the loyalty of the people, 
and to procure this they have recourſe to hiſtory, and look out 
for the lucky frauds of former mes ad one of the 
moſt lucky frauds was the _ plot of the reigu of Tn 
e 92 5 2 25 the 
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the Second The ſame cry they knew was impoſſible, but a ſimilar 
one was feaſible in the enmity againſt a Republic. The Pro- 


teſtant Diſſenters then were made the objects of terror, and 


every. art was. uſed to -provoke the rage of ignorance and barba- 
Tity.—The fraud was too ſucceſsful—Many of my friends from 
the beſt motives were deluded into the ſnare, and that moſt ca- 


Jamitous of all meaſures, the proclamation, unfortunately for 
England, met with their countenance. I cannot better deſcribe 


this calamity than by reading a paſſage from an eminent hiſtorian, 
on the fatal conſequences of the deluſion of the Popiſh plot. 
My friends will not ſuffer by being compared to the celebrated 
Lord Ruſſell :;= _ 5 3 

But there were perſons it ſeems ready to adopt his (Oates's) 


intelligence, imperfect, - chimerical, or fictitious as it was, 


and to make uſe of it as a firebrand, to light up ſuch a flame of 
diſſenſion as had like to have laid waſte the kingdom; and of 
theſe, according to the diſtinction already made, ſome were weak 
and ſome were wicked The weak were thoſe who thought 
popery the great miſchief that comprehended all others; whe 


miſtook prejudice for conviction, credulity for candour, and rigour 


for righteouſneſs. Theſe however meant well, though they 
acted ill; and while doing the drudgery of a party, perſuaded 
themſelves they were ſaving the nation, The wicked were the 
maſter- politicians of the times; who conſidered Kings not as they 
were, good or ill in themſelves, hut as they were ill or good 
with reſpect to their own immediate views: now the plot, whether 
true or falſe, was formed of the happieſt ingredients imaginable to 


* 


Advance their intereſt.“ | 


Now, Sir, let me addreſs one word to my valued friends—Let 
them reflect on the conſequences of their recent deluſion, not 
diſſimilar to the above. The meaſure of the proclamation is 
Now ſtated to be over—lIt has failed Let them avoid all further 
ſnares of the ſame kind, Theſe declarations which it is now 
the faſhion to ſign, I certainly cannot in general approve. Of 
all that I have hes of the merchants muſt beſt. conciliate 
the approbation of conſtitutional men ; but I ſee and hear on 
every ſide ſuch violent doctrines, and ſuch afflicting meaſures, 
as no man who is actuated by the wiſh of preſerving peace in 
this country can ſubſcribe to. A noble Lord, for whom I have 
a high reſpect, ſays he will move for a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. I hope not. Come from whom it may, I ſhall 
with my moſt determined powers oppoſe ſo dreadful a meaſure. 
What, it may be aſked, would I propoſe to do in hours of agi- 

tation like the preſent? I will anſwer openly. . If there is a ten- 

dency in the Diſſenters to diſcontent, becauſe they conceiye 

_ themſelves unjuſtly ſuſpected and cruelly * 
. e 
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ſhould I do? I would inſtantly repeal the Teſt Corporation Ads, 
and take from them thereby all cauſe of complaint. If there 
were any perſons tinctured with a republican ſpirit becauſe they 


thought that the repreſentative government was more perfect in 


2a Republic, I would endeavour to amend the Repreſentation 
of the Commons, and to prove that the Houſe of Commons, 
though not choſe by all, ſhould have no other intereſt than to 
prove. itſelf the repreſentative of all. If there were men diſſatiſ- 
fied in Scotland or Ireland, or elſewhere, on account of diſabilities 
and exemptions, of unjuſt prejudices, -and af cruel reſtrictions, 


I would repeal the penal ſtatutes, which are a diſgrace to our law 


bogok.—If there were other complaints of grievance, I would 
49 but, above all, I 


would conſtantly, cheerfully, patiently liſten. I would make it 
known that if any man felt, or thought he felt, a grievance, he 
might come freely to the bar of this Houſe, and bring his proofs, 

—And it ſhould be made manifeſt to all the world, that wher 


they did exiſt, they ſhould be redreſſed; where they did not, that 


it ſhould be made manifeſt. If I were to iſſue a proclamation, 
this ſhould be my proclamation : ** If any man has a grievance, 
let him bring it to the bar of the Commons Houſe of Parliament, 
with the firm perſuaſion of having it honeſtly inveſtigated. 
Theſe are the ſubſidies that I would grant to Government. 
What, inſtead of this, is done? Suppreſs the complaint check 
the circulation of knowledge—command that no man ſhall read, 
or that as no man under 1001. a year can kill a partridge, that no 
man under 20 or 3ol. a year dare to read or think 

I ſee in Weſtminſter the moſt extraordi reſolutions of 
parochial meetings—In Soho—In St. Clement's, publicans are 
threatened with the loſs of their licenſes if they dare to ſuffer 


- converſation which they think ſeditious. Good God! where 
did juſtices find this law? And publicans are to be made judges 


of Ibel-—No paper is to be ſuffered but what is free from ſedition 
—no converſation but what they ſhall judge loyal—although the 
knowledge of what is a libel was ſtated tobe fit only to be judged 
of by ſages in the law. Yet the papers recommended to be read 
theſe Aſſociations are full of the moſt horrid doctrines. The 
Letter of Thomas Bull, for inſtance, very modeſtly hints, that 
to exterminate the diſſenters would be be an excels of virtue. 
Debating Societies are now found to be ſeditious, though I never 
knew London to be without them; and by what law the ma- 
giſtrates can interrupt the peaceable diſcuſſion of political queſ- 
tions, I cannot conceive. 15 


I love the Conſtitution as it is eſtabliſhed ; it has grown up 


with me as a prejudice, and as a habit, as well as from conviction. 


J know that it is calculated for the happineſs of man, and that 
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its conſtituent branches of King, Lords, and Commons, could |: 
not be altered or impaired without entailing on this country the Y 
moſt dreadful miſeries. At the ſame time I do not think fo n 
highly of any human inſtitution, as to believe that it is incapable 5 
of being perverted. I think that we may be led aſleep to our f 
real danger by theſe perpetual alarms to 3 and that the { 
reat dread of increaſing the power of the Crown ſeems to be | 
ſtifled, while we are inſenſibly degrading the power of the l 
* is impoſſible to touch 1 e here reed by . 
It is impoſſible to touch upon every point which was u | 
Mr. Fox, in an admirable ſpeech which he was more than two : 
hours 8 and which feemed to make a great impref- * 
ſion on the Honſe. He concluded with moving the following 4 
Amendment: %%%%%%% CO BIS) EE ons f 
Jo leave out all the words of the Addrefs ſubſequent to 4 
« that part which expreſſes the attachment of the Houſe of 1 
„ Commons to his Majeſty and the Conſtitutiooon. 8 
Jo infert in their ſtead the following To aſſure his Ma- 5 
ac jelly, that the Houſe of Commons, in uniting with the reſt 3 
0 of his ſubjects in thoſe ſentiments of duty Wd attachment to R 
« the Conſtitution, feel the deepeſt” anxiety in beholdmg thoſe 8 
« meaſures which are now adopted by the Executive Goyern- d 
« ment. | 
Jo declare to his Majeſty, that his Majeſty's faithful Com- 6 
% mons will proceed with all poſſible ſpeed in inſtituting -an 0 
40 _ y into thoſe cauſes which have occaſioned them to be 
« aſſembled in fo alarming a manner.” | | . 
Mr. "WHITMORE ſeconded the Motion. 7 
Mr. WYNDHAM regretted the neceſſity of having to de- 
fend the meaſures of gentlemen to whom he confeſſed he was 4 
not generally partial, againſt thoſe for whom he had long been : 
in the habit of feeling attachments. But the queſtion at preſent 1 
depended on the ſtate of the danger of the country; a queſtion 1 
which was too important to admit any facrifice to party- feelings. | 
He aſked them whether the country was in that danger, or not ? 2 
and on this ſubject he had conceived there could only be one . 
fentiment. His Toh: Friend conceived the preſent appearance of : 
danger to be a manœuvre of government; but he was of a far * 
eontrary opinion, ſince government muſt poſſeſs extraordinary 8 
powers indeed to excite ſo general an alarm throughout the coun- f 
try. If any cenſure were imputable to government, it was, in : 
bis opinion, becauſe government had not ſooner adopted mea- 4 
ſures of ee e ſocieties had been eftabliſhed in every place, , 
and the ſymptoms of danger had been too obvious to be over- 5 
looked. We could go no where without being convinced of 8 
it; the whole country rang of it. Was it aſked by what means - 0 


we 


ſuch as wiſhed it; an 
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we ſhonld arrive at a oonviction of the danger? By what other 


means than by a collection of thoſe numerous circumſtances, of 
which every man knows ſome, and no man all, and which too 


plainly proved the object that was to be apprehended !—[t was 


eard in every company; it was ſeen in the confident looks of 

1 the fact could be doubted by thoſe only 
who believed but what they ſaw, and ſaw nothing but what they 
choſe to ſee, With regard to the freedom of diſcuſſing ſpecu- 
lative opinions, the ſolution of that point depended on two queſ- 
tions; the one was a queſtion of policy, and the other of right; 


and the Honourable Gentleman would doubt of neither. The 


art of diſſeminating opinions, which was ſo ably defended, 


and had of late been exerciſed with ſo much ſucceſs, took its 


firſt riſe in the Society for Conſtitutional Information : it was 


thence tranſplanted into a neighbouring country, and having 
there produced the aſtoniſhing effects which ſome people 


og proper ſubjects of admiration, it was brought back again 


to England, and was now purſued with the utmoſt induſtry. 


There exiſted a conſtant correſpondence of the republican ſocie- 
ties in this kingdom with thoſe of Paris; a reciprocal communi» ' 
cation of ſentiment between Engliſhmen in France and French- 
men in London. Books containing ſeditious doctrines were 
given away to the lower claſſes of people; and there was every 
reaſon - to 3 that the means of ſupporting the expence of 
ſuch a plan were afforded by France; for men do not like to 
give books away with money out of their own pockets; and 
whoſe. intereſt was it to diſſeminate ſeditious doctrines in this 


country but that of France? 


[Here a cry of Prove! Prove / was uttered b ſeveral _ 


of the Members, when Mr. Burke roſe, and obſerved, that if 
a gentleman ſtated a fact of this nature, the Houſe had no right 


to call for proof, ſince there might afterwards be a proper time 
- in which fuch proof would be called for and produced. ] 


Mr. Wyndham proceeded, and obſerved, that though he had not 
obtained a knowledge of the particulars of the fact, he had been 
informed of the general circumitance by a gentleman belonging 
to that Houſe who had been extremely active in his inquiries on 


the ſubjet. The aſſiduity with which the proceedings of theſe 


Societies were carried on was evident: and though it was impoſ- 
ſible to determine with preciſeneſs, from whom the means pro- 


ceeded, he firmly believed that they came from France. Theſe 


e:forts to diſſeminate pernicious doctrines on the * of civil 

government, were dignified hy the name of Political Inſtruction; 

but the very term Inſtruction, even in the beſt of cauſes, implies 

coercion upon the mind; and whether the people be inſtructed 

irom. a pulpit that they are to obey the laws, or from Joann 
I . ud 
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Club that they are not to obey them; becauſe th had been made 
without their conſent, they were equally precluded the power of 
thinking for themſelves. The advocates for this inſtruction talk- 
ed much of the progreſs of reaſon; but when they applied them- 
ſelves to ignorant minds, muſt not their reaſoning be ſuch as ig- 
' norant minds only can comprehend, and ought not the progreſs 
of ſuch reaſon to be prevented? It was faid, that inquiry was the 
road to truth, and perhaps the fact, generally ſpeaking, might 
be allowed : but then it was inquiry org into its own chan- 
nels, and ſeeking its proper courſe, If aſked to make a diſtinc- 
tion between what is libellous and what is not, in recommending 
a Republic in a general treatiſe, or in theſe publications, Mr. 
Wyndham confeſſed that he did not conceive it poſſible to make 
ſuch diſtinction. Where the gradations of ſhades are fo nice, 
that it is impoſſible to draw a line of ſeparation between them, 
there could be no preciſe rule of judgment. This was the fact 
with regard to homicide, which may be innocent on ſome oc- 
caſions, though highly criminal in others; and the ſame prin- 
ciple muſt be applied to lihels, the culpability of which could be 
eſtimated only by the particular circumſtances of the caſe. 
There muſt be a diſcretionary power lodged ſomewhere ; it was 
better that this difcretionary power ſhould be abuſed, than that 
it ſhould not exiſt : and the proper hands in waich it ought to be 
placed, were thoſe of Juries. Did the government of. France, 
even in their theory (for their theory and practice were widely 
different), pretend to ſay that all men were juſtified in writing 
what they pleaſed? Whatever latitude they might give to the 
publication of ſpeculative opinions, they certainly did not avow 
ſo dangerous a doctrine. Opinions, Mr. Wyndham obſerved, 
were not bad in themſelves, if ſuffered to operate jn the ordinary 
way. They would then excite the attention of thoſe who can 
form a proper judgment, their effects would ariſe from the appro- 
| bation of rational pr and if they produced any change in 
the general conduct of mankind, it would be becauſe they had 
| ſunk from the top to the bottom of ſociety by their own weight. 
If the caſe were otherwiſe, they would circulate only among 
philoſophers, and do no great injury to the community at large. 
It was not the truth, but the miſchief, of ſpeculative opinions 
_ that called for puniſhment. The Hon. Gentleman had ſpoken 
with ſome contempt of the idea of the divine right“ of 
Kings, as being equally worthy puniſhment, with their ſpecu- 
lative opinions. Such an expreſſion was doubtleſs filly, but at 
this time it ought not to excite proſecutions, becauſe it was too 
nerally exploded to become miſchievous. It was true, that 
e vrofelled intention of ſome of theſe ſocieties was to correct 
only the abuſes of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; but if they were 
7 . puſhed 
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puſhed:dloſe. to an explanation of thoſe intentions, it would 
pear that'they wiſhed to — 1 = 


would reſt-ſatisfied with — reſo they were 
to attend only to modelling the Joule of Commons on 
own plan, andi to retain the exiſtence of King and 
would ſtill obtain 4 Conſtitution very ditferent from the ri 
Conſtitution. The boldeſt opinions had been avowed on.. thi 
ſubject ; a Houſe of Commong,, repreſentative of both n men and 
women And a vatiety of other plans equally, noy imprac- 
ticable, had been wt As; to the affairs 9 5 F; rance, he Was 
forry to differ from the Hon. Gentleman relative to the: interfe · 
rence of the Duke of Brunſwick. He thought that the i inter⸗ 
ference of the Duke of Brunſwick would —— prevented much 
evil; and he had no right to judge of the motives of the com- 
bined powers; but let their, motives be ever ſo bad, he thought, 
that the ſueceſs of · their operations would have put an end to evils 
that were much . The Right Hon. Gentleman had talked 
much of the injuſtice of mw e in the affairs of France 15 
but had not the triumph France over ſuch interference proved 
a ſtimulus . to the efforts of the ſocleties in this E 
Had not Francs herſelf interfered: with other countries? If. 
her interference. with the government of the Emperor be queſ-. 
tionable, What could we ſay of that with Sardinia, with Avig=, 
non, with Savoy, -with, Geneva? Had not the ational Con- 
vention declared that they wiſhed to give freedom to all mankind? 
and what conſtruction could be placed on this exx reſſion, hut that 
of an offer of aſſiſtange to the diſaffected men ee coun- 
tries? A ſmall number of theſe men gathered together, would 
be ſufficient to eſtabliſh a claim of 18 , where an opportu 
ates with factious intentions. It was * 


1147 


; ther the. Mancheſter Socie held. a correpordenee th the Jas Jas Ip 


— and would ſuch. a ſociety; on a fayourable cecafion,” heft 
tate to bring an army into this country ?—they, Who now affeck- 
ed to conſider theinſelves as ee. a number to excite. 
alarm, or. juſtify precautions. particular, tumult, or indi- 
vidual — of apprehenſion, taken ſeparately, might 


appear trivial; but when the darin Up ig: attempts 10 excite a ſpirit of "I 


rebellion were conſidered; wi its comb Mette under 
— 2 the inqury nel . n Ba 
the nece mina ar m 1 75 Wy. WC gie 1, 
thoſe: meaſures, be ronoained' 2 meg T1 
the nine — 
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Mr. GREY ſad that he was ready to meet his Honourable 
Friend on any of the three topies of diſcuſſion, whether' the dan- 
deer of the country, or the neceflity of the meaſures thut had been 
dopted, or the ſtrict le of the conduCtof Miniſters,” With 
arc to the ſubjeck of Republicaniſm, be thought Re- 
piblicans had exiſted at every period of our hiſtory, but he con- 
_ ceived that they had very little influence over the public mind. 
If we were in circumſtances of danger, that danger had) ariſer 
only from the miſcondu@ of Adminiſtration, His Honourable 
Friend, Mr. Grey ſaid, had not made ſuſſicient diſtinction be- 
tween the alarm in this country, and the real dangers}! nor did 
he believe that there was any real danger whatever, [except that 
Which exiſted in his own imagination. It was an obſervation 
of Mr. Hume, that the report of plots were ſo common a; trick 
with the maſters of politics, that on this ſubjeR infidelity alone 
was a ſign of grace: and ſuch was preciſely the fact with regard 
to the preſent republican plot. From ſuch à plot no danger 
ene y apprehended, fince tie people” of this country 
could never be ſo perverſe as be, noms pms which, ich 
they at preſent enjoy for the — motion. 
Mr. Grey condemned the meafures which had been adopted for 
tze ſappreſſion of Mr. Paine's pamphlet, as injudieious on the 
part of government, but at the ſame time that he diſclaimed all 
3 of the particular ſyſtem of its author, he did not 
cruple to agree with him fo far in his general principles, as to 
aſſert that its good governments were founded on no other baſis 
than 50 of ur of OY rights of ee the advan- 
ges which were recogniſed by the free principles of their go- 
. ee and theſe rights, in this country, were — dy | 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. That” Conſtitution needed no other 
cotrection than à temperate Reform, and he ſtill perſiſted in the 
intentions which he had ſtated haſt Seſſion on the ſubject, oon- 
vinced that it was only by bringing the Conſtitution to its ori- 
ginal purity. that it could be rendered the object of eſteem to all 
who lived under it, and ſecured from tlie fear of any invidious 
efforts of foreign or domeſtic enemies. With regard to the pro- 
bability of a war with France, He (Mr. Gray faid) ſnould not 
vote away the money of his conſtituents to ſupport ſuch a War, 
until he was well fatisfied with the grounds on which it had been 
undertaken. He doubted the fact of any inſurrection at home. 
A Proclamation bad been iſſted on che 2 Tſt of May loſt; on the 
ſubject of a ſeditious pamphlet: that” pamphlet was men read. 
with the utmoſt avidity: mitiiſters' had paſſe@ away their tine 
| 27 et HS | 5 13 ; : 55 ſupinely, 
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heard it regretted again and n that government had not 
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ſupinehy; Mr. Pitt all the fummer enjoying the comforts of a 
ineears' place at Wandſworth, and Mr. Dundas the fruits of 


s popularity in Scotland; and now the country was fud 

. 
not explain the motives of their conduct, they would merit the 
ſevereſt cenſure; and he for one ſhould feel himſelf bound to 
On ie ( ONE 0 LT INE Fat | N 


"Mr. DUNDAS faid, that in the courſe. of the debate vari- 


ous things had been uttered ſome of which gave him great fa 


tisfackion, and others aſtoniſhed him more than any thing he had 


ever heard before; Thoſe to which he alluded as having af. 


forded lum ſatisfaction, were the aſſertions proving the neceſſity 

of the preparations that had been made againſt thoſe who would 

attempt any change in the radical — of the conſtitution; 

With 1 however, to the ſentiments which had fallen 
ight 


from a Hon. Gentleman concerning the free publica- 
cation of opinions, if ſuch ſentiments were true, why were 


. thoſe unfortunate natives of his own country, who had ventured 


to aſſert the right of the Stuart family, to continue on the 
throne of Great Britain, puniſhed with ? or why had that 
Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf proſecuted the author of a 
pamphlet” for having libelled the Houſe of Commons? or why 
did the legiſlature of his favourite country permit no man to 

make a motion in favour of royalty? A ine of ſo unquali- 


fied an extent, was indeed impracticable under any government 


whatever? What he complained of, however, Mr. Dundas ſaid, 
was that libels had been publiſhed, attacking the very conſtitu- 
tion of this country ; and that queſtions had been propoſed in 
fome of the aſſociations, which ſtruck at the root —_— 


ment itſelf. - It had been ſaid in thoſe aſſociations, Parliament 


ought not to be petitioned on the ſubject of reform: it is cor- 
rupt throughout: it altered the term of its duration from three 
years to ſeven : it cares not for your rights, and you muſt aſſert 
them yourſelf.” He would not, for one, their favour- 
ite principles of liberty and equality, if maintained only aecord- 
ing to the rational meaning of the words: but he knew perfeQtly 
well that they ſpoke of liberty and equality in the wideſt fenſe. 
The Proclamation againſt which ſo much had been objected, 


did not appear till the pamphlet of Mr. Paine had been fold at a 


cheaper price; and diſſeminated with dangerous induſtry among 
the lower elaſs of people: and it was ſt indeed that the — 2 
ſhould be aſſerted to have been produced by the miniſter | Mr. 
Dundas ſtated, that long befote the ſoldiery were embodied, the 


people throughout the country had expreſſed their alarm at theſe 


ſeditious opinions; and previous to his coming to toun, he had 


taken 


\ * 
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taken meaſures to ſuppreſs their propagation. A ſyſtem was 
evidently eſtabliſhed for ſubverting the conſtitution of this coun- 
try, and pamphlets publiſhed, — the example of 
France, who had levelled all diſtinctions of rank. ,] had 
overthrown her monarchy and ariſtocracy,. as a pattern for this 
country, Affiliated ſocieties inſtituted àmongſt us, had main 
tained a correſpondence with thoſe in France, and ſent perſons 
to reeeive inſtructions, for no other apparent purpoſe, than that 
of deſtroying our form of government. Dangerous doctrines 
were addreſſed, in every mode, to every claſs of people, and their 
paſſions and prejudices appealed to with ſuch addreſs,” that go- 
vernment was loudly called upon to uſe every means to prevent 
the practical miſchief, which muſt otherwiſe have reſulted from 
ſuch proceedings. With regard to foreign parts, Mr. Dundas 
obſerved, that there was too much reaſon to believe that the 
National Convention of France countenanced every man who 
adopted their principles, and wiſhed to make the people difſitiſ. 
fied with the government of their own country. Mr. Dundas 
then read extracts from addreſſes, ſigned by the Conſtitutional 

Societies of Mancheſter and Norwich; and the Whig Club and 
Friends of the People, for the purpoſe of proving his aſſertions; 
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and declared that the decree of fraternity was nothing more than a 
a declaration of a readineſs to aid the people of every country Ia 
dliſſatisfied with their form of government in the acquiſition of 00 

to 


their liberty, But England already enjoyed her liberty, and 
that liberty conſiſted in a government by King, Lords, and 

Commons. He ſtated, that when F * was conquered, do 
ſame mendicants were heard at the bar of the Convention, and me 
that one of their charges againſt their rulers was, that they ſanc- W: 
tioned the publication cf an ariſtocratic newſpaper ! Savoy had ch 
been attacked without provocation, and France had given what ſay 
was called liberty to that country. With regard to Holland. der 
every neutral power, he faid, had a right to prevent others paſſ- the 
ing through her territories, Mr. Dundas hoped that an aſſer- tio 


tion, which had fallen from the Right Hanourable Gentleman, 2 
implying that the Dutch would have no objection to the open- ſai 
jng af the Scheldt was true; hut it would be well to 1ecollect,. me 
that France had agreed, hy virtue of a treaty with the Emperor, the 
to guard the right of Holland ta keep the Scheldt ſhut, that the he 
Dutch enjoyed this right ever fince the treaty of Munſter, and Ge 
that this country were bqund to aid them in ſo doing, It was, 1 
indeed, our paramount duty to teach Holland by experience of Wo! 
gur fidelity, that it was hetter for them to be connected with us boy 
than with any gther powerful country, An Hon. Gentleman for 
iden of an inſurrection at thr 


e was a fiction; but the minds of the people had been in a con 
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bong, ſpurned the idea of paſſing by the power of the Parlia 
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Shields, Saliſpury, and many other tes 
obliged to call for the aid of bell 

had been rung, the tree of liberty plant up, 
with the words on them No ; this 


vas before the ſoldiery had been 


had ſtrictly kept to the ſpirit of it, and coincided with the feel. 
ings of the merchants and other reſpectable characters. He 
withed the Hon. Gentleman had not alluded to the ſtate of Ire- 
land, of the legiſlature of which he was no member, and be 
to be excuſed from entering into the ſubject of Ruſſia and Po- 
land, otherwiſe than to obſerve, that if there had not been ſuck 
a diviſion in that houſe on the ſubject of the Ruſſian war, Po- 
land probably would have —_Y her preſent fate. In the 
courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Dundas alluded, with much regret, 
to any loſs that his popularity might have ſuffered in Scotland. 
Mr. FOX roſe to explain. He ſaid that he had never laid it 
down that libels, but only that ſpeculative Sr on govern- 
ment, ought not to be proſecuted. The libel he had proſecuted 
was not a ſpeculative opinion, but a poſitive reflection on the 
character and conduct of the Houſe of Commons; and he would 
ſay, that if a libel were now publiſhed reflefting on the charac- 
ter and conduct of the King, or NN conduct of 
the Houſe of Lords, that libel ought likewiſe te n 
2 When he ſpoke of Ireland, W himſe hon 
any reference to her, parliamentary independence :; what he had 
fad, was meant as a leſſon to qurſelyes, and he thought that the, 
more frankneſs was maintained on the ſubject,. the better wauld. . 
the event. prove for both countries, On the ſubjeQ of Poland, 
he profeſſed himſelf ready, at any time, to meet the Right. in, 
Gentleman in diſcuſſion. A en - „ r 
Mr, SHERIDAN, having ſtated that he thought Gentlemen 
would allow that the ſociety to which he had the honour to be- 
arliament 


for the purpoſe of reforming the abuſes of our government 
, through the organ of aN ational Convention, declared if ſuch a, 
conventipn were nominated by the free vote of every man in the, 
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8 firmly believed would expreſs'no- other with 
than itution e fo =D to us 1 


tze —.— 
2 ab 


à bill to the the nation againſt the loyalt 
the people. Tha wt 2 An Hon. Gen. 
tleman who had 2 the Addreſs had alſo mentioned the 
decree of fraternity, and ſeemed to infer from his havit _ 
over the fall of the old French deſpotiſm, that formidab 

to this country, that he approved of all the evetits/ what 
ned in France. That was an unfair inference, and 
He, for his part, could ſafel by, that he deteſted that de- 
cree. The addrefs from R e 


were too inſignificant for ſerious notice. Of the riot at Sa- 


liſbury the Hon. Gentleman had been completely miſinformed, 


and that at Dundee was ſoon quelled; but What ad been done 
fince the ſoldiers were embodied and the tower fortified, becauſe 
there had been a riot at Dundee in Scotland? As to the Hon. 

Gentleman's popularity, he was glad that he now prized it more 
than he had Par laſt year, but he ought not to wonder, that it 


had been diminiſhed, when he reflected that Scotland had in 
vain petitioned for ſix years for a reform in Parliament. As to the 
| 1 in France, though he was convinced that their plan of 


ment could not be attempted here without producing mi- 
„he thought that any miniſter ought to be impeached who 


" hound pay an a Eng iſh guinea, of ſpill a drop of Engliſh blood, : 


to _ — m in that country 
ENVILLE was wa Ir to concur in the 
| a becauſe he thought that ſerious conſequences might 
otherwiſe ariſe from an exaggeration of danger. 
r. BURKE congratulated the chief magiſtrate of the city 
of London for his conduct on the preſent occaſion, and paſſed 


an eulogium on the ſervices which the city of London had at 


different times rendered that monarchy, under whoſe auſpices it 


had riſen to its preſent opulence and grandeur. He adverted to 


| What had been ſaid by an Hon. Gentleman relative to the terms 

of the Speech being a calumny on the people, and faid that he 
could only Sihglite, the Hon. Gentleman to Cicero, but that if 

Cicero had declared a eifhlitacy to exiſt for the capture of Rome 

and the burning of her temples, it would not have been a _ 
en the Roman people, but on Catiline. He ſpoke with 


i * the e of the affairs of France; ſaid that ol 
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ſter was certainly a joke 
upon the National Convention, and thoſe from — ſocieties 
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he preſented to the 3 but whether there ſhould be 
unleſs we interfered in the 
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diſſolution of one Baſtile had engendered an hundred 1 
Baſtiles: and aſked/whether the Members af that Hou 
wiſh to ſee their ſons, like the patriots of France, — 
dp des hy ridiculed the ended of the French Conven- 


r nilar 
the deputation from . 
eg nary mage, Wah 298d the 

to treac regard to 

ſent buſineſa, the queſtion! was not whether the Addreſs Wha 


throne at all. ebe the empire of the hole 


ſhould ſuffer in ſome paltry article of trade, as that our mou 
ſhould be tainted. and that we ſhould laſs e r integrity 


Mr, '/ANSTRU'T BER "I ng wy the amendment, TD 
Mr. HUSSEY. ſtated that there had been no riot ii 
A journeyman printer u a public houſe, having drank 
health of Hane Paces, and d—d the King, was: — Phi 
cuſtody : but the! foldiery arrived at Saliſpury after This event, 
1 IA Ong ny. cog ſtrate Hater... 


and Sir G. YO NGE explained the wage 


* 


| wy which ke 1 had been ſent to Saliſbury:!:! 


i, HUSSEY. repeated that it was not at dead 
magiſtrate in the ebun iI Ir i 15 
Yir ir JAMES! ERSKINE SINCLAIR pole of ome ne 
dition in the opinions which Mr. Burke had! held à fem ven 
ago, and had ayowed/at preſent, reſpecting France, and 
that the beſt anſwer that government could raturn to- th 
contents of the people, would be a true N auen 
in parliament. 153 0 
Colonel MWLEQD Faid, that the riot in 5 


elſe than the cuſtomary ſports of dert, — were more =” 


than ſixteen of a ro] rr 


Mr. W. SMITH Aetended che French from the < cha af bf 


diſtributing money for ſeditious purpoſes in this 
declared, that the Engliſh conſtitution. was the laſt ö 


on earth which they wiſhed to alter, As! Mr. Burke had ex- 


preſſed a doubt as to the poſſibility of our ever; 
baſſador from France at our court, he aſked him 


an am- 
fer to the 


mode in which Cromwell's arubaſſador was received atthe:court + 
of Louis the fourteenth, and accuſed him gf. intentional miüte- 


reſentation in ſpraking as if the French government was in the 
bande 11 the pronoun of the maſſacres — The fact was 


955 otherwile, 2 
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of Holland; ns 
for the effect of the ſucceſs of France, not ſo much leſ. We 
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Mr. Smith obſerved, and he vindicated the Proteſtant 
tr rom th charge of dilafſeRtion, Nur w d- 
t. e n i 
uf The ATTORNEY G GENERAL ſtated the different moder 
which ſeditious perſons had adopted in order to erage the minds 
of the lower orders of people, by poſting x rpms letters 
_ downithe areas of houſes, & c. He ſtated, in —— ſome ex 
| s that had dropped from Sir Erſkine inclair, that: 
far from having been remiſs in his duty telative'to ſeditious 
publications, he had filed no leſs than two hundred RE 
8 the que/tiort, the queſtion, was loudly and repeatedly called 
; and the ö ſat till four o lock in tlie morning, 
tne queſtion was put; and the houſe divided, 290 for the wy | 
and 50 "Te againſt it.” _ for the miniſtry 240. 
CE. a Tort 92 os Minonrry lai the above 
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* — C ales i rot Weſtminſter 5 | 
Charles Grey, Eſq net * Nontvumberland | 5 
Richard Brinſley eridan, Eg. Stafford 17 
— — rate A. H, 1. Cavendiſh 2 ben F907; 17 5 
"Lord ohn Ruſſell en Tete ee : 
Lord ilbam — n {ct Surrey ; _ ; . on 7 
Earl of Wyromb 5 * 5 32 x3 138 ombe 
e- Milton les ot $1151 nA Malton F 21! rout v: I the 
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Thomas Thompſon, Eſq. _ Eveſhlam 
B. I M Tieres 
Hon. St. Andrew St. John Bedfordſhire 
Charles Sturt, Efſ gag Bridport | 
Benjamin Vaughan, Eſq, - _ Calne. 
Cunliffe Shaw, Eſq. PR Preſton. 
R. S. Milnes, Eſq. C 
Edward Bouyerie, Eſq. Northampton 
Thomas Grenville, Eſq,  . Aldborough 
Roger Wilbraham, Ef. Bodmyn _ - 
e Wharton, Eſ Kg. Heverley 
ight Hon. R. Fitzpatrick e 67 fn 6 
Samuel Whitbread, jun. Eſq. Bedford 
Norman Macleod, Eſq Invernesſhiire 
Je ee Kh... 5 
homas Whitmore, Eſq. Bridgnorth 
Sir John Aubrey, Bart. C] % | 
Sir John Jervis, K. 3B. Chipping Wycombe. 
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The LORD MAJOR (Sir James Sanderſon) brought up 
the report on the addreſs. W „ ahh ng 
Mr. FOX roſe, he ſaid, to move an amendment. But as a 
debate would. probably follow his motion, which muſt be con- 
ſidered a continuation of the debate of yeſterday, he ſhould avail 
himfelf of that opinion, to make ſome obſervations upon different 
arguments that had been urged againſt him in the courſe of the 
debate of yeſterday, and to which he was not then at liberty to 
reply, as the order of the day would not allow him to ſpeak twice 
on the ſame ſubject. Some gentlemen had blamed him for hav- 
ing propoſed an amendment to the addreſs, and called for a di- 
viſion upon it, when it was extremely deſirable that the proceed- 
ings of the houſe ſhould be marked with unanimity. To this 
his anſwer was, that he ated according to his judgment, and 
conformably both to his own opinion, anda ſtrong ſenſe of duty; 
whilſt thoſe who blamed him acknowledged that this vote and 


this opinion were at variance, and that they had facrificed the 


latter to a wiſh to ſee the addreſs carried unanimouſly. Such 
conduct might be well meant, but however it might excite fur- 
priſe in him, it could not induce him to imitate it. The incon- 
liſtency of thoſe who blamed him on this head was very ſtriking 
indeed; they cenſured in * terms the King's miniſters far 


* 
4 
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. theneutralitywhich they had hitherto obſerved reſpecting France; 
and he cenſured them alſo for the ſame thing, but from a very 
different motive. The former ſaid, that Minifters ought to have 
ſooner taken the alarm, and ſooner interpoſed to guard againſt the 
ambitious deſigns of France. He alſo was of opinion, that they 
ſhould have armed ſooner, but not for the purpoſe of joining the 


| 8 confederacy againſt the French, but of counteracting it. 


ey ſhould have armed the inſtant they heard that the two great 
military powers of Germany had confederated, and reſolved 
to enter France; they ſhould have oppoſed” any ſuch in- 

_ vaſion, becauſe it would have been productive of great injury 
to England and to other ſtates, had it been attended with ſucceſs. 
Thus there was one thing in common between him and thoſe 
who blamed him for his amendment, viz. that both condemned, 
though with different views, the neutrality which miniſters had 


hitherto obſerved ; but yet, when both were called upon to act 


upon their opinions, he was aſtoniſhed that the gentlemen to 
whom he alluded, however ſtrongly - they had reprobated the 
neutrality in the courſe of their ſpeeches, had, by a anher. incon- 
ſiſtency, agreed to vote thanks for the very meafure which they 
had thus condemned. EE a nr Mg 
It had been urged againſt him, that from his conduct it would 
| ſeem that he was not an enemy to theaggrandiſement of France, 
_ becauſe he would not conſent to an immediate war for oppoſing 
it. He was ſurpriſed not a little, when he conſidered the quar- 
ter from which this obſervation had come (Mr. Burke). He 
had on a former occaſion, heard that Right Hon. Gentleman ſpeak 
of France as rendered incapable by the Revolution of raiſing 
her head, or giving her neighbours any uneaſineſs; as a country 
no longer to be found upon the __ but that had been ſwept 
away, and had left behind a great chafm in Europe; he had heard 
him ſay, that for the future it would be only by hiſtory that 
England ſhould know, Gallos olim bello floruiſſe. Now the ſtyle 
of that gentleman was changed, and nothing but a general con- 
federacy could check the growing ener of a nation, deriving 
ſtrength from liberty, and become ei mors formidable 
than ever ſne had been at any former period. Certainly, Mr. 
Fox ſaid, he was far from being a friend to the aggrandiſement 
of France; but in oppoſing 1 be would take care to have juſtice 
on his ſide. Had he been miniſter, when Pruſſia and Auſtria 
| reſolved to invade that country, he certainly would have armed 
England, and told thoſe powers that they had no right to enter 
France. Had this been done, the Engliſh through fuch a ſtep 
would have acquired ſuch an influence in the councils of the 
French, as would moſt probably have prevented any attack upon 
Holland. Had he omitted to arm at that period, ny 
3 | EE %%%ͤ;;ö TÄ Sou wou 
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would have armed for the fafety of Holland, the moment the 
Duke cf Branſwick was obliged to retreat. On that occaſion his 
Majeſty's Miniſters were, in his opinion, criminally ſupine ; and 
inſtead of being thanked for their neutrality, they ought to be 
impeached for it. There was a rumour, but whether well ſound- 
ed or not, he could not pretend to ſay, that after the retreat of 
the Duke of Brunſwick, our miniſters cauſed it to be ſignified to 
France, that they would not oppoſe the intended invaſion. of 
Flanders and Brabant, but that they could not ſtand by the un- 
concerned ſpectators of any attempt againſt Holland. This, no 
doubt, was a curious 3 for it was telling the French 
that they muſt not preſume to do any thing which might endan- 
er that Republic, but that they were at perfect liberty to make 
Sem es maſters of that barrier, by which it might be covered 
and protected. This ſurely was as much as to ſay, that they 
might take the outworks, r and the ramparts of a town, 
but they muſt not think taking the town itſelf. Had 
miniſters interpoſed before the conqueſt of Flanders and Brabant 
was completed by the battle of Jemappe, ſome arrangement 
might poſſibly have been made, by which, though the French 
might have been gainers, the ſafety of Holland might have been 
ſecured: Such an arrangement he feared was now no longer 
ble, 8 | : 6555 : "Oy 
Pe had been blamed for having introduced 7reland into the 
debate, which, it is ſaid, was an irregularity, as ſhe was now an 
independent country, and not ſubjeEt to the controul of the 
Britiſh Parliament. That ſhe was independent of it, he was 
ready to admit ; but that he was irregular in mentioning the 
ſtate of Ireland in the debates, he begged leave to deny. * 0 
land and Ireland, though perfectly diſtinct in point of gti 
were connected by a community of intereſts; and ſurely when 
there was queſtion of a foreign war, it was not i ar in a 
Member to conſider the means and reſources of the Empire at 
large for carying it on: in ſuch a caſe Ireland muſt naturally 
oecur to his memory, and he muſt conſider what aſſiſtance might 
be expected to be derived from her in the hour of danger. I he 
quantum of that aſſiſtance was to be aſcertained by her own Par- 
liament; and he made no doubt but the generoſity of that ſpi- 
rited 22 would, as it had always done, be ready to afford 
aid to the full extent of its power. But ſurely prudence required 
that Miniſters ſhould conſider whether — was in ſuch a 
ſtate, as that any aſſiſtance at all could be expected from her: 
Whether ſhe felt diſturbances, whether they were well founded, 
and whether they might not eaſily be removed. The French 
had often aſſerted that all the governments in Europe were 
their enemies, and all the _ their friends. It was pretty 


ttult our allies ? If the King of Pruſſia could not truſt the 25 
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evident chat the former part of the aſſertion was but too well 
founded in truth; he truſted that the latter would be found 


falſe, But perhaps it might be otherwiſe if it ran this way, 


that all the people who weredeprived of the bleſſings of libert 
were their friends.” If this was to be applied to Ireland, | 
there would ſurely be cauſe for alarm: for there the bulk of the 


le, according to ſome nine tenths, according to others 


| p 
| Roe ſixths, to a certainty by the loweſt calculation, three fourths, 


were abſolutely in a ſtate of favery, having no ſhare whatever 


in the Government or Legiſlature ; a complete disfranchiſement 
being the lot and badge of fo conſiderable a portion of thEeom- 


munity! That a people ſo eireumſtanced ſhould be friends to 


thoſe who would reſtore them to liberty, would not be ſurpriſ- 
ing ; but it muſt excite the aſtoniſhment and indignation of all 


England, if his Majeſty's Miniſters ſhould omit any thing in 


their power, by which fo great a temptation ſhould be taken 


away from the Catholics of Ireland, as that they ſhould have to 
make an option between flavery and a connection with, England, 
or liberty and a ſeparation from her. VF 


When the nation was about to enter into a war, it ought 


alſo to conſider attentively, whether the Miniſters, who were to 


conduct it, were ſuch as were moſt likely to conduct it with 
advantage to the country. That the preſent Miniſters of Eng- 
land were of that deſcription, no one would be hardy enough to 


affirm, who recollected their conduct in the buſineſs of Spain 


and Ruſſia, The former had offered our flag a direct inſult, 


and yet no e er ſatisfaction had been made for it, nor even 
or the pecuniary loſſes ſuſtained by our ſubjects 


compenſation 
on that oceaſion. The fame Miniſters bluſtered- in their nego- 
ciations with Ruſſia, and inſiſted that ſhe ſhould reſtore her con- 


queſts to the Porte, and make peace with that power ou the 
principle of the /atus quo; but after much þluſtering, theſe ſelf- 


ſame Miniſters left the Empreſs in peaceable poſſeſſion of her 
conqueſts, and ſhewed to all Europe that their inſolence could 
be equalled by their abject conceſſions and ſubſequent humilia- 
tion. It was pretty evident from theſe circumſtances, that their 


| threatenings would have little effect upon France or any other 


power. It was next to be conſidered, whether our allies would 


place much confidence in them? After 8 dee abandoned the 


King of Pruſſia in the conteſts with Ruſſia, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that he 'would ever truſt them, What then could be 


expected from Miniſters, who poſſeſſed not the means of raiſing, 
in any power in Europe, either hope or fear, the two grand in- 


gredients in all treaties and 1 ? There was another 
very material conſideration, and that was whether we could 
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fent-Miniſters, it was not to be preſumed that they cou d well 


truſt him. e . 4 4 5 
- The retreat of the Duke of Brunſwick was certainly a ſingu- 


lar, and in the opinion of many, a very myſterious event, which 


he would not pretend to explain; but there were not wanting 
perſons who conſidered that retreat as the effect not of neceſſity, 
but of an agreement ; and he muſt allow that there were ſome 
circumſtances which gave grounds for ſuch an opinion. Gene- 
ral Dillon had publiſhed the ſubſtance of a conference between 


him and the Pruſſian General Kalkreuth, in which the latter is 


ſtated to have manifeſted a diſpoſition to an alliance between his 
Maſter and France; and to have gone fo far as to have aſſigned 


as a reaſon why the King his Maſter had not abandoned the 


cauſe of the Auſtrians, \that when two travellers had agreed to 
perform a journey together, neither 2 to quit the other till 
the journey was completed; by which he implied that the cam- 
paign being once over, the King of Pruſſia would not feel 
himſelf much diſpoſed to begin another. On the continu- 
ance, therefore, of that Prince's hoſtility to France, or his 
hearty co-operation with England, very little reliance could be 


placed. Did the caſe ſtand better with the Emperor? It was 


generally underſtood that jealouſies, doubts, and mutual miſtruſts 


exiſted between him and the King of Pruſſia; a cordial co-ope- 


ration between them was therefore little to be expected. — 
How did the Emperor ſtand towards England ? Was it poſſible 
that he could wiſh us well after we had ſignified to France that 
ſhe might, without any oppoſition on our part, make herſelf 
miſtreſs of the Auſtrian Netherlands?—Undoubtedly not; and 

et it was by his aſſiſtance, and that of Pruffia, that we could 

ope to be able to oppoſe France with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 


Allies thus combining their forces, without a mutual regard and 


confidence, might be any thing but formidable to an enemy. 
Holland was to be the oſtenſible cauſe of the war; it was fit 

that it ſhould be conſidered in what degree ſhe would have it in 

her power to contribute to the ſupport of it. It was well known 


that there was in that country a powerful party oppoſed to the 
Stadtholder, who, of courſe, would not be diſpoſed to co-operate 


very heartily with England, the friend of that Prince, and 
againſt France, with whom that party had hitherto been con- 
need. It might be ſaid, indeed, that as the opening of the 
Scheldt would affect that party, and particularly the city of Am- 
ſterdam, where it was ſtrongeſt, or might be expected that in 
this war both the enemies and friends of the Stadtholder would 
heartily co-operate in a cauſe in which they had a common in- 
intereſt ; but little dependence was to be placed on this; for the 


Footed antipathy to the Stadtholder, which the former as it were 


inherited 
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have any connection with France. All the powers in 3 
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inherited from their anceſtors, might make them riſk even their 
own intereſt to accompliſh the abolition of the office of Stadt- 
holder. An inſtance of ſuch proceeding appeared in Brabant, 
where the nobility and clergy both deteſted the principles of the 


French Revolution, from which the latter, whoſe poſſeſſions are 


as conſiderable as any in Europe, had of courſe every thing to 
fear ; and yet both Clergy and Nobility had agreed to receive the 


French, whoſe principles they held in abhorrence, ' becauſe they 
. abhorred ſtill more the yoke of Auſtria. 3 


-- Mr. For nent coalidered the fate of Great Britain, which; if 
truly repreſented by thoſe who ſaid that the lower claſſes of 


people were diſcontented, was not ſuch as ought to encourage a 


miniſter to go to war, for it was preciſely from thoſe elaſſes that 
men were to be drawn to man our ſhips of war, and recruit our 
land forces. It had been faid, that theſe people were diſcontented, 
becauſe they were led aſtray by doctrines which they did not un- 


' derſtand, and deſigning and evil minded perſons practiſed upon 


their inexperience. But how came it that in Scotland the lower 


claſſes of the people were ſtill more diſcontented? It was not 
becauſe they were more ignorant and uninformed than in Eng- 


land; for it was univerſally admitted, that they were, in gene- 


ral, much better informed than their Engliſh fellow ſubjects. If 
then they were diſcontented, it was becauſe they felt grievances, 
and becauſe they were able to reaſon upon them, and compare 


what they were, with what they might be. Upon the whole, 
he was for diſcouraging the idea of -a war, whilſt there was a 
Poſſibility of avoiding it. For this purpoſe he would wiſh to 
have negociation precede hoſtility ; and therefore he would move, 


either that day or the next, an Addreſs to the wing, proyin that 


he would acknowledge the French Republic, ſend a miniſter to 


it, and receive one from it. A Right Honourable Gentleman 


(Mr. Burke) had faid yeſterday, What are we to receive, an 


Ambaſſador reeking with the blood of innocent men, and per- 


haps even that of the King of France? Mr. Fox's anſwer to 


this was, that ſhould the French proceed to extremities againſt 
that unfortunate Prince, he would conſider it as an act that 


would be for ever a diſgrace to their nation, and which every man 


muſt deplore ; but ſtill he could not think that we were never to 


courted the alliance of England after the execution- of Charles 


the 1ſt, a Prince who certainly deſerved death, if he deſerved it 
at all, more than Louis XVI; they all deteſted the act, yet they 
ſent ambaſſadors to Cromwell. He wiſhed, that if miniſters 


were reſolved never to receive any from France, they would fay 


ſo. - He wiſhed that if their. objection to receive one at preſent 
Was, that they did not know how to introduce a French miniſ- 


ter 
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ter into the King's drawing room, they would fairly avow it, to 
the end that the people 2 might ſee that their blood 


and treaſure werte to be ſacrificed to a mere punctilio. Gentlemen 
ſhould recolleR, that though it was once faſhionable to talk of 


«+ 2 vagrant Congreſs,” of . one Adams,” of “ Hancock and 


his crew,” England had, in the end, been obliged. to acknow- 


ledge the ſovereignty and independence of the United States of 
America. The ſame thing might happen with reſpect to the 


French Republic, and it would be better that we ſhould ſend, a 


miniſter to France immediately on the meeting of Parliament, 
than perhaps after that event ſhould have taken place, Which be 
molt earneſtly deprecated, and which he ſhould moſt heartily 


deplore (the execution of the King). Having dwelt long upon 
this; Mr. Fox moved the following Amendment to the ſs. 


++ Beſeeching his Majeſty to employ every means of honour- 
able negociation for the purpoſe of preventing a war with 


66 France. £ " 


Mr. SHERIDAN fcconded: the Motion. He ſaid that he 


did it with a view to preſetve peace if poſſible, and avoid a war, 


He wiſned that the people of England ſhould ſee that nothing 
had been omitted to preſerve them from the calamities of a war; 


and that they ſhould be thoroughly convinced that nothing but 


inevitable neceſſity had induced their repreſentatives. to conſent, 
at laſt, to hoſtilities. If war muſt take place, he would hope 
that, every ſtep for avoiding it having been previouſly taken, the 


energies of the whole nation might be called forth to proſecute - 


it with vigour and effect, which would convince the world that 
the people of England were devoted to their Conſtitution, and 
would not ſuffer any nation to attempt to new model it. With 
reſpe& to the fate of the unfortunate great perſonage to whom 
allufion had been made, he believed it was no longer depending, 


he feared it was then decided. No conſideration now remain- 
ed, but that of trying whether war might be averted by negoci- 
ation; if it could not, then he was ſure that a ſenſe of duty 
would deſtroy all party diſtinctions, and make men of every de- 
_ ſcription come forward in a cauſe, which would undoubtedly in- 


volve not only the ſafety of that Conſtitution which they all 


loved, but even the independence and very exiſtence of Great 
Britain. He feared that miniſters did not act on this oecaſion 


without reſerve ; what made him fear this was that paſſage in 


the King's Speech, in which his Majeſty was made thus to 
ſpeak And it is a great ders Ft me, to reflect that 


you will find ample reſources for effectually defraying the ex- 
pence of vigorous preparation, from the — of the actual re- 


venue, beyond the ordinary expenditure.” Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he 
knew that there was no ſuch exceſs, and therefore he feared 5 
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' this was intended only as a gentle way of breaking to the people 
the demands which would ſoon follow for ample ſupplies. 

Mr. BURKE, conſidering it is admitted that France muſt not 
be permitted to open the Scheldt, and that ſhe muſt alſo be either 


with the new Republic of 


induced by negociation, or compelled by arms, to reſtore the 


4 rig ſhe had made, thought it a very extraordinary way of 


co 
effecting either purpoſe, to repreſent our internal ſituation as 
rotten, and our allies not to be depended on. With regard to 


our internal ſituation, he eſteemed it far from being rotten, 
though the Conſtitution was certainly aſſailed by perſons, whoſe 


activity, if not checked in time, may be likely to endanger it. 


As to the fidelity of our allies, if it was not now to be relied on, 
ſurely Mr. Fox did not take the beſt mode of confirming it, by 


acknowledging the e and entering into negociations 
r 
But, ſuppoſing the policy of ſuch negociation, were we ſure that 


the French would come to any reaſonable terms with us? And 


yet this was the contingency for which we'were to renounce 


dur preſent friends, the ancient and eſtabliſhed governments of 
Europe. This abominable government had not yet been re- 
cogniſed by any other power. And what was the peculiar time 


when we were deſired to addreſs an Ambaſſador to them? At 


the very moment, perhaps, when the mercileſs ſavages had their 


hands red with the blood of a murdered Sovereign ; thus giving 
ſanction to an act which barbarians would condemn, giving 
2 to the crime of regicide, and affording a prelude to the 
murder of our own Sovereign. 85 


* * 


It had for ſome time been the faſhion in the Houſe to quote 


him as an author, from a book he wrote upon the Revolution in 


France; and in doing ſo this evening, Mr. Fox fell into a 


practice that has been purſued before him by Mr. Mackintoſh 
and other writers of leſs Co CU taking a detache 


paſſage, without explaining it by what followed or went beford 


it. The practical form of a free government, as quoted, did noe 


expreſs fully his ideas of liberty. What he meant by libe 
was, that he ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy life as long as the A 
mighty permitted him—that his perſon ſhould be free while he 


conformed to the laws—that he ſhould not be diſturbed in the 


exerciſe of his religion—and that he ſhould be left at the full 
enjoyment and diſpoſal of his property, whether inherited or ac- 
quired by his induſtry. If he was protected to the free exerciſe 


of all theſe, as was the caſe in England, he muſt think himſelf 
in the poſſeſſion of rational freedom: and this, though not a 


definition, was at leaſt an inventory of freedom. | 
The extravagance of Anacharſis Cloots, in wiſhing to em- 


brace China, Quebec, Bulam, and in ſhort all the world, in the 


confraternity 


Fes ers mee 


ance, their moſt inveterate enemy. 


1 


clamations; and this happened on the very day when the Aſ- 
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entertained by all the members of the aſſembly. This Cloots, 
very reſpectably introduced to him, and had no ſmall ſhare in 


producing the French Revolution. In June 1790, this man ap- 


peared at the bar of the National Aſſembly, accompanied 4 
men of all nations, Aſiatic, African, and European, of which 
latter the Engliſh made no inconſiderable part. There, as orator 


of the human race, he invoked for them all the protection and 


confraternity of France, and was received with the loudeſt ac- 
ſembly demoliſhed, by a decree, the nobility of France.  _ 
The French Republic was -/uz generts, and bore no analogy to 
any other that ever exiſted in the world. It therefore did not 

follow that we ought to recognize it, merely becauſe different 
powers in Europe had recognized the Republic of England un- 
der Oliver Cromwell. England at that time did not attempt to 


turn all the ſtates of Chriſtendom into Republics ; it did norx 5 


wage war with ſovereigns; it profeſſed no principle of ꝑroſe- 
lytiſm ; and therefore, whatever neighbouring nations might 
have to expect at that time from her friendſhip, they had nothing 
to fear for the exiſtence of thrones; - The fame might be ſaid of 
America. But France wanted to make proſelytes to 
and turn every government in the world into a Republic. If 
every government was againſt her, it was becauſe ſhe had de- 
clared herſelf hoſtile to every government. He knew of nothing 
to which this ſtrange Republie could be compared, but to the 
ſyſtem of Mahomet, who with the Koran in one hand, and a 
frond in the other, held out the former to the acceptance of 
mankind, and with the latter compelled them to adopt it as their 

creed. The Koran which France held out, was the declaration 
of the Rights of - Man, and univerſal 3 and with the 
ſword ſhe was determined to propagate her ines, and con- 
quer thoſe whom ſhe could not convince. He by no means wiſhed 
to hurry the nation into a war. He wanted to make the people 
{ce that France had really declared war againſt them, and that 


| the two States might be conſidered as actually engaged in it. 


France had paſſed a variety of decrees, every one of which might 
fairly be conſidered as a declaration of war againſt every govern- 
ment. She had reſolved to wage an eternal war againſt kings 


and kingly government; and ſhe had actually received Engliſh- 


men at the bar of the Convention, whom, in contempt of the 


King and Parliament, ſhe 2 to conſider as the repreſen- 
ngland. - Was this no provocation? 


* 
„„ 
* 


tatives of the people of 


- „ % 


adorned by every virtue, was | 
_ countenance the Revolution. He was veſted with a high office 
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of Great Britain ? He entreated gentlemen, who 4+ 7% * nment 


to countenance new doctrines in England, to take warning by 


the fate of the virtuous Duke de 1a Rouchefoucauld. That 
nobleman, of -ancient m_ _— — fortune, who was 
educed by the arts of Condoreet to 


of Magiſtracy, under the new Conſtitution; and becauſe he was 


not diſpoſed to go all the lengths of wicked men who found | 


means to raiſe themſelves to power, he was obliged to fly for his 
life; he was purſued, and in the midſt of his own tenants, who 
had experienced the bounty and munificence of his family, was 
forced from his carriage, from between his mother and his wife, 
and in their preſence inhumanly butchered. To all the well - 
meaning advocates for new ines, he would hold up the 
bleeding head of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, whom all his 
virtues could not reſcue from the hands of murderers, who 
feared neither God nor man.—Mr. Burke next teuched upon 
Ireland. He ſaid he was attached to that country, becauſe it had 


given him birth; to England he was bound by the 
ties of gratitnde and love: and ſhould fo great a calamity ever 
happen as a diſpute between the two countries, it was with the 


latter, which was the country of his adoption, that he would 


take part. But he feared no ſuch event; the wiſdom of the, 
Parliament of Ireland would point out the neceſſity of * 


eat majority of that kingdom from grievances under which 
were made to labour, not only without any good to the 
country, but to its general detriment. In the province of Ulſter, 
he faid, the people were chiefly deſcendants of Scoteh and 
Engliſh Coloniſts; 'they were for the moſt Proteſtants, it 
was true, but at the ſame time they were Difſenters. In two 
counties there they were ſuperior in numbers to the Catholics ; 


but inthe other provinces, the latter were ten to one. Upon an 


average of the whole, the Catholics were at leaſt four-ffths of 


the nation. They were now come forward to demand, not an 


innovation in the Conſtitation, but a reſtoration of it; the-re- 


moval of an innovation. They called for a repeal of two Acte 
of Parliament, one of which paſſed in the beginning of the late 


reign, which deprived them of the right of voting for Members 
of Parliament, which they had enjoyed up to that period; the 
other in the preceding reign, which deprivgd them of the right 


of ſerving upon juries. Theſe people p in the b 
poſſible way to their emancipation, by petitions and by degrees ; 


they did not ground their demands on the Rights of Man; if 


they did, he would certainly reſiſt them; but ſimply on 9 
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exiſting conſtitution of their country; and in that light their 
red ſo well founded, as to del in his mind irreſiſtible. 
roſe to explain, and in ſtrong terms charged Mr. 
Burke with having miſrepreſented him, for the purpoſe of aiding 


the cry of his being diſloyal. 


Mr. BURKE replied, that the charge was as falſe as it was 
foul ; he had not ſaid, or implied diſloyalty to the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, but had aſſerted what he was convinced of, viz. 


that- if the meaſure: p by that Right Hon. Gentleman 
ſhould: be adopted, its e would lead ultimately to che de- 
ſtruction of the Kin 


"Mr. YORKE declared himſelf aftoniſhed at the oppoſition 


made to the Addreſs, for the purpoſe of weakening the executive 


power, at a time when the country was threatened by ſedition 
within, and by inſult without: but though eloquence and abili- 
ties might be found on the other fide of the Houſe, Mr. Yorke 
ſaid, he would not look there for patriotiſm, moderation, or 
candour. The meaſures taken by adminiſtration appeared to 


him to be juſtified by prudence and a to public ſafety, 


and if the ſword ſhould: be drawn, he hoped, and was con- 
vineed, that we had not yet fallen to that ſtate in which France 
might bully us with i impunity. He declared himſelf againſt the 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAM roſe immediately after Mr. Yorke, and fad, 
that before he entered upon the great and momentous ſubj 
debate then'depending, rendered more momentous if po 25 
the manner in which Mr. Burke had treated it, from calling in 
aid the paſſions and prejudices of men to the ſubject of their deli- 
beration, he was under the neceſſity of faying a few words in 
N to ang of a nature rather extraordinary, which had 

4, ru That Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Adam 


faid, — — out an imputation, accompanied with a com- 
pliment; the imputation, Mr. Adam ſaid, was as groundleſs as 


the. compliment was juſt. inne had to 
go to that ſide the — ſide of the Houſe—to find the 
moſt. brilliant eloquence and powerful talents; but he could 


not diſeern either patriotiſm, candour, or moderation. Mr. 
Adam ſaid that he had but to loch round him, and he ſaw elo- 


quence never exceeded, and talents never ſurpaſſed in the hiſ- 
tory: of the world. That whether the honourable and learned 


Gentleman (Mr. Vorke) would come acroſs the Houſe to add 


to them; he could not tell, but this he could aſſure that Honour- 
able Gentleman, that he (Mr. Adam) was determined not to 


paſs acroſs the Houſe to look for any thing that could be found 
there ſt above all, he was PRO to look there for 


TI, 


conduct of thoſe who had for years directed his 
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candour, moderation, and patriotiſm. That _ part of the 
Majeſty's coun- 

cils, told him that thoſe virtues were not to be found there, but 

they were to be found with thoſe to whom the want of them 


had been imputed. If the learned Gentleman meant by mode- 


ration a phlegmatic coldneſs for the intereſts of their country 
by candour, a baſe ſuppreſſion of their opinions—by patriotiſm, 


- 2 cowardly diſinclination to face unfounded clamour, he was 


ready to allow that his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Fox) 
who had all the qualities of heart and head that could diſtinguiſh 
a man or a patriot, and his other friends round him, had nei- 
ther candour, moderation, nor patriotiſm. But if thoſe words 
bore their original meaning, he would try their right to them 
with that of any public man in this or any nora g He had 
the happineſs to enjoy the confidence, affection, and friendſhip 
of his Right Hon. Friend, Mr. Fox, and from the moſt mti- 
mate. acquaintance, -he could teſtify his motives to be as pure as 
his talents were exalted: beyond thoſe of other men. - He faid 
that when he reflected on the vote of the preceding night, he 
ſaw in the character of that ſmall minority enough to give him 


2 The candour, moderation, and patriotiſm of the 


ntincks, the Ruſſels, and the Cavendiſhes. That he re- 
joiced to find thoſe names united now, as they had been for- 
merly, in defence of the conſtitution, calling for information 
before they voted approbation, and infuring to the country the 
3 of thoſe bleſſings which their anceſtors had be- 

Mr, Adam ſaid, before he ventured to give his opinion; he 
mult ſecure himſelf from miſrepreſentation, as it was almoſt 
ſure to attack any one that gave the opinion he was going to 
give. It was ſuppoſed (by Mr. Burke) that diſregard to pro- 
perty, looſeneſs pf morality, and every bad and vicious principle, 
was to be the conſequence of this country negociating with 
France. Mr. Adam faid, he conſidered ſuch an opinion as a 


| libel upon the good ſenſe and virtue of Engliſhmen; that if there 


were bad principles and vice, the information, the happineſs, the 


liberty, the long enjoyment of a free conſtitution, that gave the 


people at large an opportunity of being taught by men of edu- 
gation and talents, ſecured them. The ſecurity of property, 
r. Adam ſaid, he conſidered to be the ſafeguard of all morals, 


| and of every duty and obligation in ſocial and civil life. It pro- 


tected the peaſant in his cottage, as much as the prince in his 
palace; it bound and tied together the different ranks and de- 
grees, and ſecured liberty, while liberty, by reciprocally acting 
upon property, ſecured it. Therefore, nothing which he 

tp ſay could mean to unhinge that or any other loyal or moral 
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obligation. He ſaid, that there was a new and moſt dangerous 
doctrine 1 Mr, Burke - that ſentiment and paſſion, not 
fafety and e were to operate in national intercourſe, 
Mr. Adam contended that the laſt only ought to be the conſide- 


ration that the firſt conſideration of a government ſhould be 
the ſafety of the ſtafe; that that ſafety was ſecured by the infor- 


mation ariſing from agents in foreign courts—by negociations to 


prevent foreign war—the teſt, and, next to civil war, of all 
human calamities. He ſaid, that it was the bounden duty of the 
governors to uſe every means to avert that evil—but. above all, 
never to allow tafte or paſſion to interfere with that important 
principle of national ſafety ; that upon this principle all wiſe 
nations had acted at all times; that during the conteſt of the 
Red and White Roſes, the King de facto in this country had 
been treated with,” as well as thoſe de jure; that the Nether- 
lands, when they threw off the yoke of Spain—the Seven United 
Provinces—Cromwell-—had all been treated with. Why? Be- 
cauſe that aſſemblage of men called a nation, whoever or what- 
ever adminiſtered their affairs, became dangerous to neighbour- 
ing nations; and therefore the de facto governors were acknow- 
ged, negociations entered into, and wars averted, by the wiſe 
policy of conſidering the ſafety of the ſtate as the ſupreme law ; 
not the paſſion, or violence, or indignation, or diſguſt which 
might actuate. That beſides this, if all was done that could be 
done by  hegociating, and nothing refulted, the whole nation 


would be ſatisfied, and with one heart and one voice would en- | 
counter their difficulties; and by that bravery and ſpirit, the re- 


ſult of rational freedom, we ſhould maintain the fame for which 
we had always ſtood conſpicuous among the nations of the earth; 
but that to ruſh © wildly into a war, was what could never 
meet the approbation of any temperate or conſiderate ſet of men. 
Mr. Adam put theſe arguments in ſeveral different aſpects, and 
then entered on ſome obſervations reſpecting the amendment of 
the night before. He ſaid, amidſt all the momentous and impend- 
ing circumſtances, there were ſome which had given him con- 
folation ; the manly and glorious ſtand made againſt the torrent 
of — — alarm by his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Fox); the 
univerſal expreſſion of attachment to the conſtitution, proved the 
total falſehood of actual inſurrection, which he aſſerted not mete- 
ly upon the aſſertion, but upon the argument. For thoſe who 
had ſtated it higheſt, had only ſaid it was ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
literal words of the act of Parliament. Here he ſeverely attack - 
ed miniſters for the alarm they had given; ſaid if they had meant 
to aſſemble Parliament, they ſhould have done it by an unuſual 
exertion of prerogative, not by a meaſure that muſt alarm. He 
then ſaid, that upon the face of what had been ſtated, they could 
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45 in Scotland. That the county repreſentation of that coun- 
A come forward ſoon, I hat it would come under con- 


the people would be 
: pecled by the treaty uniting them with this country; — and as Was 
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not jullify what they had done. If the inſurrection was at Dun- 
| dee, ſhould they have called out the militia in Kent? if at Sa- 


Yarmouth, the militia of Northumberland? if at Shields, that of 
Efſex? He then ſhewed that none of thoſe had amounted to ſuch 
an inſurreCtion as the law meant, and that they had all been over 


| before the proclamation. He adverted to the ſtate. of Scotland. 
He faid it had been ſtated, that country was in a ſtate of fermen- 
tation and diſcontent. He ſaid, in all countries there were per- 


ſons wild and extravagant; but that was not the general diſpo- 
fition of Scotland. That they were a people loyal and attached 
to the conſtitution. That the love of liberty, which would at- 
tach them more and more to the conſtitution, was from a vari 


of obvious cauſes—encreaſed wealth—encreaſed intercourſe with 


this country, growing daily more and more—it might have ex- 
ceſſes, but it had no crimes and this truly Britiſh ſpirit only 


rendered his native country more and more to him. He ſaid 


he was ſure that every fermented ſpirit, if any ſuch there were 
in that eountry, would be quieted by 1 attention to thoſe 

ions which were to come forward reſpecting the repreſenta- 
tion of Scotland. Here Mr. Adam took occaſion to expreis his 


ſteady adherence to the general eſtabliſned fer of repreſenta - 


tion of the 513 members for n bree 
ich required regulation of the 


ration, in a regular legiſſative mode, not unhinging the fun- 
damental principles of the repreſentative ſyſtem here. He ſaid 
it ſhould have his thorough attention, with a ſtrong inclination 
to reduce it upon principles acknowledged in the Scotch-law—ſo 


low as to give a conſiderable body of men an intereſt in the choice 


of their repreſentatives. That as to the Burghs, he ſaid it was a 


matter of much difficulty—that their grievances ſhould have a 


fair and candid hearing, and that he was ſure the good ſenſe of 
Grivhied with ſuch redreſs, as was not im- 


ded. on a- proceeding, not tending to ſhake the repreſentative 


ſyſtem by acknowledging fundamental defects in the conſtitution 
of the Britiſh Parliament. vs” oi 3 one ab tage 
Mr. Adam next adverted to that part of the King's ſpeech-which 


mentioned the proclamation of May. He ſaid he did it merely 
to ſave himſelf from being included in the obſervation made of its 


utility. He wiſhed not to reſt upon it. It recalled to him dif- 


ference of opinion with the friends he beſt loved in that and the 


other Houſe of Parliament. He talked with 14 warmth of the 


affection and attachment of the preſent Earl of Guildford ; of the 
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liſbury, was the militia at Weſtmoreland the proper force ? if at 
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-tkeman thought fit now to make fu 


an PoCG =s 


arty con mln of his bend and heart; and ſaid, 


"Me. Adam" now to- the * queſtion of the 6.1 


gociation. He ſaid, Mr. Burke had aſked what hopes there were 


of ſucceſs. This, he ſaid, he nor no man could tell; but it 


Could as little be ſaid, that there would be none; that if it did not 
Facoofifut in in negociation, it would ſecure our ſueceſi in 
war; it would unite every hand and every heart in that ſtill ſe- 


make us 


rious but inevitable calamity ; while a conduct which carried 
half a nation to war with unwillingneſs, would put a padlock on 
ſword, and unrudder every ſhip. Att 1 

Earl of CARYSFORT ſpoke againſt the amendment; he 
deprecated the conduct of France, and ſincerely hoped that if we 


ſhould be involved in a war againft our old and inveterate _— 7 


that it might, as all our former wars with that nation, end fu 
oe and honourably, and enable us to maintain the I of 


cou 1 and give equal freedom and ion 
to His Lordſhip was cling fa ſentiments in full forour 


of the Catholics of Ireland, when 
Lord SHEFFIELD ſpoke waWly. | 
The SPEAKER declared that Lord can was in order, 
as Ireland had been before alluded to, and was conſidered fair to 


be argued upon, as om agar, aids to the Britiſh Em- 


pire in times of war. 
Lord CARYSFORT _ in the courſe of his 
Speech ſhewed that the diſqualifyi inſt the Catholics 


 <_— had bode fora har fol no longer exiſted; 


he hoped therefore to ſee them Shae IC 8 _ | 
Mr. Secretary DUNDAS faid, he ſhould ſtudiouſly avoid 1 


vancing any thing on the affairs of Ireland, becauſe on that 


que ueſtion he conceived it to be his duty to reſtrain himfelf : For 
reland had a Legiſlature of its own, and ſhould that Legiſlature 


not deem it fit to grant what the people might require, the 


nions in that Houſe could operate only to inflame the put 
mind; and if the. Iriſh Legiſlature intended to grant the Jer 


ſition, God forbid, he faid, that this Houſe ſhould previous 


diſcuſſion take from that the merit of ſo acting! The Right Ho- 
nourable Secretary then entered into the neral attack on the 


_ .condu@t of miniſters; and ſaid the Right Honourable Gentleman 


(Mr. Fox) had made the firſt charge againſt them for not devi- 
ating from their ſyſtem of neutrality, fromthe invaſion of France 
by Auſtria and by Pruſſia: but though the Right Hon. Gen- 
he was totally 
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equally knewn to have taken place; and if in his political wiſ- 
dom ſuch 4 tneaſure was eſſentially ay a the welfare of 
this country, it was to be lamented that he had not advanced his 
valuable opinion; but if he had advanced it. the ſtrong preſump- 
tion was; that in that opinion he would have ſtood alone; for 
though many might have been found in England and on the 
Continent. to blame us at that time for not deviating from a 
"neutrality, that blame would not have been for not fine 
ainſt the Confederates, but for not acting with them againſt 
2 3 ; for at that period ſolicitations were received from every 
power in Europe fo to act; but Great Britain reſolved, on a 
neutrality, and having ſo reſolved, ſhe had no right to demand 
of Pruſha, and of Auſtria, what were their objects? He ad- 
mitted. that the ſucceſſes of the arms of France had been incre- 
dibly great and unaccountable, but in conſequence of thoſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, government had not to blame themſelves for negligence 
—for on neutrality they ſtood, on that they reſted their juſtifi- 
cation; and on neutrality they would ſtill have ſtood, had not 
the progreſs of the French arms in the Netherlands endangered 
our Allies the Dutch. He contended that the amendment pro- 
poſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman went to throw us at the 
feet and mercy of France, and for that view he did well in re- 
preſenting us in the diſaſtrous ſtate of baving no Ally, of having 
infurreQtions in Ireland and in Scotland, and in being rotten at 
home. The Right Hon. Gentleman had alſo given a ſerious 
lecture to another Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Burke) againſt 
invective; but had he followed his own lectures, he probably 
might have deemed it prudent to have obſerved more moderation 
towards the Houſes of [Auſtria and Pruſſia. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman wiſhes the Houſe to inſiſt on negociation ; but if 
that was agreed to, France and England would not meet on 
equal terms; for the former would be at liberty to approve or 
reject, and the latter would be tied down by the Reſolution of 
the Houſe to negociate. Was that a deſirable caſe ? If the Right 
Hon. Gentleman and his friends took this mode of conveying a 
cenſure on miniſters, he thought they took an indirect manner. 
Should it be taken up fairly, he had no objection to meet thequeſ- 
tion; if the amendment was adopted, our neutrality would be de- 
parted from, and ſuch a departure, at ſuch a time, would be by 
ſurrounding nations attributed to perſonal fear : but ſhould the 
French not receive your propoſal, then would this country be in 
the ſituation the Right Honourable Gentleman had deſcribed, 
g having no one to truſt us, and we no one to truſt. 
The Right Honourable Secretary took notice of the emptineſs 
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of Dumourier's cheſt, and of the expences daily increaſing; 
comparing them with the ſituation of this country, and declaring 
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that in his opinion, the war muſt be ſucceſsful and glorious if 


we were compelled to enter into one. He concluded ſtrenu- 
ouſl againſt the motion for an amendment. | | 
Mr. POWYS conſidered the political intentions declared by 
Mr. Fox to be peculiarly baneful to this country, and his amend- 
ment would have the effect, if paſſed, of alienating the people 
from the Executive Power. If the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had a ſpecific object, why not ſtate it, and come to the 
queſtion that night : if he wiſhed for a negociation with France, 
and a declaration of its being a Republic, let him fay ſo, and 


call for a vote ; why not put that queſtion inſtead of the Amend- 


ment? To him negociation with France appeared impoſkble ; 
to whom was an Ambaſſador to be ſent? Who was ſure that they 
who had proſcribed your King, would accept an Ambaſſador from 
him? He approved of the Speech and the Addreſs, they breath- 
ed nothing but the faithful preſervation of our treaties abroad; 
and the even of our internal peace. If he had his wiſh, he 
would draw a line round France, to prevent the ſpreading of her 
infection; he would avoid meddling with her; but if ſhe med- 


dled with us we had not a choice. The Addreſs had his hearty 


aſſent. | 5 85 
Mr. FOX faid, what he meant was what he had ſtated: 

Peace, if it could be had, conſiſtently with the ſafety and ho- 

nour of the Crown and Nation. 1 . 
Mr. WILBER FORCE ſaid, that he ſhould take ſome other 


opportunity of delivering his opinion on the various important 


topics connected with the ſubject then before the Houſe ; but he 
could not ſuffer the debate to go off, without ſaying a very few 
words, merely for the purpoſe of preventing his motives being 
miſtaken in the vote. he ſhould give againſt the amendment of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman; and he felt it the more ne- 
ceflary to do this, becauſe he could by no means acquieſce in the 
language which had been held by many of the gentlemen with 
whom he ſhould concur in the diviſion, any more than he could 
diſapprove of all that had been faid on the other fide, Gentle- 
men had talked, as if it behoved all who wiſhed for peace, to 
vote for the Amendment ; he, for his part, ſhould vote againſt 
it; not as being determined for war, but becauſe he believed the 
Amendment would by no means tend to peace. He would not 
then enter into particulars, bat he ya declared, that as, at 
all times, war ought to be deprecated as the greateſt of human 
evils, ſo there never was a period when it appeared more likely 


to be injurious to this country than the preſent. He could 


not feel the force of the arguments for war, from what 
had been ſuggeſted concerning the diſtreſſed ſituation of the 


French, and the flouriſhing "_ of Great Britain, He ps 
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red to the Amendment the language of*the Addreſs, which, 
concurring with the Speech from the throne, plainly declared, 
- that the Houſe of Commons approved of the neutrality his Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters had hitherto obſerved, and of their determina- 
tion to avoid a war, if it were poſſible, conſiſtently with juſtice, 
This, he fully truſted, would be the conduct of Adminiſtra- 
tion. If we thould find ourſelves compelled by the obligations 
of ſolemn treaties to engage in war, as men of conſcience and 
integrity, we muſt ſubmit to the neceſſity; but nothing leſs than 
this neceſſity could juſtify the meaſure, and he begged it to be 
underſtood, that it was on this ground only that he felt it his 
duty to ſupport government in their preſent meaſures. 
. The Amendment was negatived without a diviſion. 
The Addreſs was then agreed to. LE ue Poet. yt, 
Mr. FOX gave notice that he ſhould to-morrow move an 


hg 


Addreſs to his Majeſty to acknowledge the Republic of France. 
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85 Adjourned at half after twelve o'clock. 
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This day the Commons went to St. James's, to preſent their ef 
Addreſs to the King.. "i 775 | | | 
| % cc 


Mot Gracious Sovereign, © DSS. I... 74 S918 tl 
We Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeQs, the of 
Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament afſembled, beg leave to | 
return Your Majeſty our hearty thanks, for Your moſt gracious fit 

Speech from the Throne. 5 7 2 | 
It would have afforded us the moſt ſincere ſatisfaction if fo 
Your Majeſty could have announced to us the ſecure and undiſ- of 
turbed continuance of all the bleſſings, which Your Majeſty's to 
aeg have derived from a ſtate of tranquillity; but we are . 
fully ſenſible that events have recently occurred, which muſt ta 
require our united vigilance and exertion to preſerve to this OL 
country the advantages which it has hitherto enjoyed. e be 
lt has been impoſſible for us not to perceive, from our own be 
obſervation in different parts of the country, the increaſed acti- an 
vity with which ſeditious practices have of late been openly re- th 
newed; and we learn, with concern, that not only a ſpirit of - pe 
tumult and diforder (the natural conſequence of fuch practices) de 
has ſhewn itſelf in acts of riot and inſurrection, which required ſta 
the interpoſition of a military force in ſupport of the civil magiſ- | 
trate, but that the kf employed to excite diſcontent has ap- tu] 
peared to proceed from a deſign to attempt, in concert with per- un 
ſons in foreign countries, the deſtruction of our happy conſtitu- ter 
tion, and the ſubverſion of all order and government. = ho 
We entertain a juſt ſenſe of the temper and prudence tol 


which have induced Your Majeſty to obſerve a ſtrict mar" 
5 | . b WI 


F 
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with reſpe& to the war on the Continent, and uniformly to ab- 
ſtain from any interference in the internal affairs of France ; 
but, at the ſame time, we cannot but participate in the juſt un- 
eaſineſs with which Your Majeſty muſt obſerve any indications 
of an intention to excite diſturbances in other countries, to diſ- 
regard the rights of neutral nations, and to purſue views of con- 
queſt and aggrandizement, and particularly to adopt meaſures 
towards Your Majeſty's Allies the States General, inconſiſtent 
with the law of nations, and the poſitive ſtipulations of exiſting 
treaties. - . gn | 33 
The circumſtances, which your Majeſty has been pleaſed to 
communicate to us, appear to have rendered it highly important, 
for the ſafety and intereſt of this country, that Your Majeſty 
ſhould have recourſe to thoſe meaſures of prevention, and inter- 
nal defence, with which Your Majeſty is entruſted by law. - 
We ſincerely hope that theſe exertions, and the ſteps 
which Your Majeſty has taken for augmenting your nayal and 
military force, will have the happy tendency both to maintain 
internal tranquillity, and to render a firm and temperate conduct 
effectual for preſerving the bleſſings of peace. 455 
„ Your Majeſty may, at the ſame time, rely on our zealous 
concurrence in ſuch meaſures as may prove to be neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of theſe kingdoms, and for the faithful performance 
of our engagements. „ | 
We ſhall proceed to make ſuch proviſions as ſhall be requi- 
ſite for the ſeveral branches of the public ſervice. 
„We muſt indeed fee, with the deepeſt regret, any neceſſity 
for extraordinary expences, which may prevent the application 
of additional ſums, beyond thoſe already annually aþpropriated, 
to the reduction of the public debt, or retard the further relief 
which Your Majefty's ſubjects might derive from a diminution of 
taxes; but we are fully aware that thoſe great ends (to which 
our views muſt anxiouſly be directed) will themſelves ultimately 
be beſt promoted by ſuch vigorous and timely exertions as may 
be neceſſary for our preſent and future ſafety and tranquillity ; 
and it will, undoubtedly, be a great conſolation to us to find,. 
that the exceſs of the actual revenue, beyond the ordinary ex- 
- penditure, is ſuch as to furniſh ample reſources for effectually 
defraying the expences of vigorous preparations, if the circum- 
ſtances of the time ſhould render ſuch preparations requiſite. 
„We beg leave to offer to Your Majeſty our cordial congra- 
tulations on the brilliant ſucceſſes of the N arms in India, 
under the able conduct of the Marquis Cornwallis, and on the 
termination of the war in that country by an advantageous and 
honourable peace, which can, in no reſpect, be more ſatisfac- 
tory than in its tendency to ſecure the future tranquillity of the 
; | K 2 Britiſh 
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Britiſꝭ dominions in that part of the world: we ſhall not fall to 
v7 our utmoſt attention, with a view to taking ſuch -mea- 


to provide for their internal proſperity, and to ſecure the im- 
portant advantages which may be derived from thence to the 
commerce and revenue of this country. 


. « Your Majeſty may depend upon the zeal and readineſs with | 


which we ſhall enter on the conſideration of any meaſures which 
may appear to be neceſſary, under the preſent circumſtances, 
for enforcing obedience to the laws, and for reprefling every 
attempt to diſturb the peace and tranquillity of theſe kingdoms: 
and we beſeech Your Majeſty to believe, that no endeavours will 
be wanting, on our part, which can contribute to the preſent 
ſecurity and permanent advantage of the country. 5 

80 We ſhall, on every occaſion, be anxious to manifeſt the 
continuance of our dutiful and affectionate attachment to Your 
Majeſty, as well as our firm determination to defend and main- 


_ tain that conſtitution, which has ſo long protected the liberties, 
and promoted the happineſs, of every claſs of Your Majeſty's ſub- 


. Feeling it to be our firſt and moſt eſſential duty to pre- 
ſerve and — to poſterity the ineſtimable bleſſings which, 
under the favour of Providence, we have ourſelves experienced. 


Me receive, with the warmeſt emotions of gratitude, the 


gracious aſſurances of Your Majeſty's zealous and cordial co-ope- 
ration: and we rely with confidence on the decided ſupport of a 
free and loyal geople." 8 | 8 
Hs MAJESTY's ANSWER. 

„ Gentlemen, | 5 | 
„ I return you my warmeſt thanks for this loyal and affec- 


tionate addrefs; and I receive, with peculiar ſatisfaction, the aſ- 
ſurances of your attachment to me, and of * determination 


zealouſly to concur in ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary for the 


ſecurity of theſe kingdoms, and for the faithful performance of 
our engagements. a | doe | 
__« Your public declaration of theſe ſentiments cannot fail to 


ture. | | 85 
From St. James's the Commons returned to their own Houſe, 
As ſoon as the members had taken their places, 8 
Mr. FOX roſe to make his promiſed motion. After having 


produce the happieſt effects in the preſent important conjunc- 


already faid ſo much on this ſubject, and feeling how little any 
thing he could add, was likely to be attended to in the preſent 
dliſpoſition of the houſe, he ſhould only ſay a very few words in 
the way of previous explanation. By his motion he meant to 


imply 


or the future government of thoſe valuable poſſeſſions, as 
ſhall appear, from experience and full conſideration, moſt likely 
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imply no approþation of the conduct of the exiſling French 
ee of of the proceedings that had led to the preſent ſtats 
of things in France. He meant ſimply. to declare, and record 
his opinion, that it was the true policy of every nation to treat 
with the exiſting government of every other nation, with which 
it had relative interefts, without inquiring or regarding how that 
government was conſtituted, or by what means thoſe who exer- 
ciſed it came into power. This was not only the cup ther 
frequently the practice. If we objected to the exiſting form of 
government in France, we had as ſtrong objections to the form 
of government at Algiers; yet at Algiers we had a conſul. If 
we abhorred the crimes committed in France, we equally abhor- 
red the crimes committed in Morocco ! yet to the court of Mo- 
rocco we had ſent a conſul almoſt immediately after the com- 
miſſion of crimes at which humanity e eas" theſe acts 
we were neither ſuppoſed to approve of the form of government 
at Algiers, nor of the crimes committed in Morocco. From his 
motion therefore, no opinion was to be implied, but the opinion he 
had ſtated. It would have been better if what he had propoſed had 
been done ſooner, and there were circumſtances that made it leſs pro- 
per no than at an earlier period. But this was not imputable to him. 
The earlieſt period was now the beſt; and this was the earlieſt oppor- 


tunity that the meeting of Parliament afforded him. It would 


have been ſtill better, If our miniſter had not been recalled from 
Paris, but continued there as the miniſters of ſome other courts 
had done. He concluded with moving, 4 i 
„That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, That 
his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to give direction, that a 
miniſter may be ſent to Paris, to treat with: thoſe perfons who 
exerciſe proviſionally the functions of executive government in 


France, touching ſuch points as may be in diſcuſſion between 
his Majeſty and his allies; and the French nation. ets 


Mr. GREY ſeconded the motion. es 

Lord SHEFFIELD roſe in much warmth, and faid, are we 
then in that abject ſtate ? Are we the moſt contemptible of na- 
tions? Are we to be the firſt to acknowledge, to cringe to cut- 
throats and robbers, who have not the recommendation of being 
able to controul-their own banditti. Are we to league wit 
them—to act in concert with them? How ſoon they may be 
invited here he ſhould. not attempt to gueſs, or to ſay how ſoon 


our priſons will be filled with the moſt meritorious perſons of 


this country, for the purpoſe of murdering them without a trial; 


or how foon the moſt amiable of our women, and of the _ 
as 


rank, my lie on ſtraw, crowded in the moſt loathſome gao 

in France, with the vileſt dregs of both ſexes, faultleſs however, 

except, perhaps, that their fathers, huſbands, or ſons may _ 
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preſumed to ſapport the Conſtitution. He | ſaid he was too 


much agitated to attempt to point out the miſchiefs of what had 


been propoſed. He ſhould leave it to thoſe who would do it 
more ably, He almoſt regretted the enthuſiaſm he had ſhewn 
on other occaſions in favour of the Right Honourable Gentle- 


man. His Lordſhip concluded with fome obſervations on the 


late meaſures, and told the miniſters that inſtead of their unjuſti- 


| Gable interpretation of the word Inſurrection, they would have 


done much better if they had acknowledged, that in conſequence 


of ſome uncommon danger which impended, | theyThad for the 


public laid themſelves under the neceſſity of applying to 
the Legiſlature for indemnity. —That he had not objected to the 
Addreſs, or ſupported the Amendment, becauſe he ſhould ſeem 


to approve many miſchievous principles and ſuggeſtions which 


had been heard in that Houſe the two laſt days. 
Mr. STANLEY faid he had attended very cloſely to the 


diſcuſſion which had taken place for the laſt two days, and he 
could not help thinking that many ſpeeches had been 
delivered, which tended rather to cauſe inſurrection, than to 


quiet the minds of people. In his part of the country they had 


got into their heads, that as ſoon a reform took place, all taxes, 
tythes, and authority over them would be aboliſhed. With re- 
gard to France, he had witneſſed the enormities of the 10th of 
Au 


guft, and hoped none ſuch would ever happen in this country ; 
he was forry the Motion had been made, becaufe nobody could 
entertain a higher reſpect forthe Right Honourable Gentleman's 


Judgment and abilities, or a ſtronger perſonal attachment to him, 
than he did, but conſidering his duty to his country as the 
ſtrongeſt of all attachments, he thought it neceſſary to ſay thus 
- much. | 3 | | | 
' Mr. M. A. TAYLOR, as an independent Member of Par- 
lament, who had as high a ſenſe of his duty to his country as 


any man, thought himſelf called upon to give his vote for his 
Right Honourable Friend's motion, as one highly proper, if not 


abſolutely neceſſary; and he thus publicly declared, that he 
would ſupport him in it to the utmoſt of his power. Nor 


would he be afraid to go back to his conſtituents, and tell them 


fo, conſcious that he had done what was right. His Right Ho- 
nourable Friend had always allowed his determination to ſupport 


King, Lords, and Commons, and was a ſteadfaſt friend to the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, though not to the abuſes of it, which no 


man could deny required reform. While theſe were his ſenti- 


ments, he would always go with him, but particularly in the 


preſent meaſure, as the moſt likely to avert the calamities of 
war, and eſpecially a war that ſeemed to be entered into for no 
one good purpoſe. He obſerved, with regard to the time, 5 
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if we did not negociate now, we might wiſh to do it when it 


would not be in our power. The ſenſe of the country had prevent- 


ed the Ruſſian war; but it was ſaid, the ſenſe of the country would 
be for a French war. Even if it were, we ſhould be obliged to 
treat with them at laſt. The American war was long carried on 
with the ſenſe of the country for it; in the end we were obli | 
to acknowledge their independence. There was as much cha- 
racter, principle, and honour Fae the men with whom he 
ated, as any ſet. of men could poſleſs ; and if ſedition or inſur- 
rection aroſe from ſpeeches: in that Houſe, it would be from 
very alarming ſpeeches from the other ſide of the Houſe. He 
was a ſtrenuous advocate for King, Lords, and Commons; but 
he muſt ſay, that the recent mobs might be divided between 
loyal mobs, and, mobs againſt individuals. „„ 
Mr. LOVEDEN faid a few words againſt the motion. 
Mr. GREY faid, that having ſeconded the motion of his Right 
Honourable Friend, with whoſe ſentiments on the ſubje& he 
concurred in every point, he could not ſilently hear ſuch mo- 
tives imputed to himſelf and his friends, as a Noble Lord had 
imputed; nor ſuffer, unrepelled, the inſinuation that they wiſhed 
to excite inſurrection. If the conduct of any ſet of men was 


calculated to excite inſurrection, it was that of his 49 inp 


Miniſters.; who, by Proclamations, calumniating whole 

{criptions of men as ſeditious, and announcing inſurrections that 
never exiſted, filled the minds of the people with falſe alarms, 
and taught every man to diſtruſt, if not to hate his neighbour. 
Accordingly, the only inſtances like inſurrection that had oc- 
curred—at Birmingham, and he was informed now at Man- 
cheſter, were-mobs, on pretext of loyalty and order, on pretext of 
ſupporting Church and King, but raiſed by wretches who knew 
as little of loyalty as they did of order, and directed ſolely againſt 
perſons ſuppoſed inimical, not to his Majeſty, but his miniſters. 
On this ſubject he ſhould make a Motion that very night, if 
poſſible, for the purpoſe of putting all his Majeſty's ſubjects 
equally under the protection of the civil government. On the 
JING before the Houſe, it was aſked it Great Britain was to 
neak and crouch to France. No—neither ſneak nor 'crouch, 
but negociate like a great and high ſpirited nation, and if redreſs 
was refaſed of any injury offered, then denounce war. We are aſked 
again, would we treat now under all the circumſtances we know 
es 1 for though I admit that the 


9 y | ; 
time is not the moſt favourable, the fault is not with us but with 


Miniſters, who let the favourable opportunity paſs away, and by 
their ſupine neglect loſt an occaſion of preventing many of the 
crimes committed in France, and perhaps of averting that a& of 
injuſtice and impolicy (the execution of the King) which we 
* n, N now 
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now at this moment fear is 8 We are told by a 
Right Honourable, Gentleman (Mr. Burke) that to treat with 
men ſtained with ſo many crimes as the preſent rulers of France 
would be diſgraceful. Let, fays he, the preſent guilty men paſs 
away, and in the mean time let us fight a little, What diſgrace 
is to be avoided, or honour to be acquired by fighting firſt, to 
treat afterwards, which we know we mult at laſt, I do not com- 
prehend, nor how the object can be worth fuch a price. If a 
war the moſt dangerous ever undertaken, is to be avoided, we 
muſt treat now and I ſupport the motion as the only means 
left of averting ſo great a calamity. We are nut here to be 
' hurried away by our feelings, and our indignation againſt 
the perpetrators of the crimes committed in France. We 
are to decide on natural policy, not perſonal feeling. I 
am for maintaining the national faith and the national honour ; 


by whom have they been tarniſhed? Let miniſters anſwer the 


queſtion. I will maintain our treaties with our allies, but firſt 
Fo will adviſe them to concede a point if neceſſary, that it may 
be beneficial to concede. Let it be ſnewn that we are bound to 
keep the Scheldt ſhut for the Dutch, that they call upon us to 
do fo, and will make no conceſſion, for the point in itſelf I do 
not think of ſuch importance as to juſtify a war; , 
that we have done all in our power to bring the French to an 
amicable arrangement, and then perhaps I will yield to a war, 
Hut ſtill with reluctance. If, unhappily, we are brought into 
ſuch a ſituation as that we can neither renounce or allies, nor 
defend them, what has brought us to this but the negle& or 
incapacity of Miniſters? If we muſt have a war it muſt be a war 
of vigour and exertion—not ſuch a petty warfare as ſome gentle- 
be was to think, and the miniſter, in the ſpeech from the throne, 
would inſinuate. If the enthuſiaſm of any man for the Right 
Honourable Gentleman who made the motion be abated, mine, 
if poſſible, is increaſed, The ſtate of the country calls upon him 
to ſtand in the gap and defend the conſtitution; he has ſaid he 
will do ſo; and While L have power of or mind he ſhall not 
ſtand alone. A firm band of admiring friends, not the leſs re- 
ſpectable nor the leſs likely to prevail from the preſent diſpropor- 
tion of their number, will faithfully ſtand by him againſt all the 
calumnies of thoſe who betray while they affect to defend the 
conſtitution, VVV 3 
The Hon. FREDERICK NORTH made his firſt ſpeech. 
He was againſt the motion, and did not wiſh to interfere with the 
prerogativeof the crown, by giving advice in the preſent inſtance; 
he ſaid there could be no reſponſibility without an arbitration of 
the executive power of the country, and as by adviſing the crown 
that houſe. became the arbitrators, they immediately took 1 
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all refponſibility from miniſters. / He contended that no alliance 
with France, at preſent, could be attended with beneficial con- 
ſequences ; and lamented that at this very moment, when they 
were debating on this queſtion, the unfortunate King of France 
mzght be no more And what could they er pect from: treatin 

with, a aq to who after having impriſoned their king, — 
not inſure his ſaſety to the tribunal appointed to try him. 

Mr. FOX begged to ſet the Houſe right reſpecting one 


point, Which was, that nothing in his motion, or in any of his 
' ſpeeches, went to foaming any alliance with France. ae 


Colonel TARLETON proſeſſed a ſtrong attachment to the 


Cron and the Conſtitution; but was determined carefully ro 


watch the arbitrators of the executive government. If this 
country ſhould unfortunately be plunged imo war, he wis 
ready to uſe lis utmoſt enertions in defence of his king and 


country. However he was ſo warmly impreſſed with a fenſe of 


his duty to his eonſtituents, that he ſhould feel much if that 
calamitous event could not be avoided. He enlarged upon the 
number of ſhips employed in our trade to different parts of the 
globe; and ſaw much danger, and nothing to be gained, by wat. 
The French colonies, if we had them, he conſidered as no ac- 
quiſition. He lamented the ſcenes which had taken place in 

rance, ſome of which he had ſeen, He was convinced that 
this country ought to negociate, rather than go to war; for 


whatever our-finances 'might/be-at preſent, there was no faying 


how or When a. wat with France might end; and it could not 
be protracted without laying additional burthens on the peopl-, 
Mr. JENKINSON expreſſed re that Gentle⸗ 
men on the other ſide of the Houſe ſhewed ſuch a dread of war, 
particularly when he recurred to a former period in the year. 1787. 
They mou: time held a very different language; and, when 
their opponents ſlated their unwillingneſs to go to war; on dc 
count of the calamities that muſt attend it, thoſe ſame Gentle- 
men had charged them with mean and degrading” ſentiments, 
Let us only compare the two periods, and we ſhall find that our 
reſources at that time were very low, and the finances of France 
very high. Now, our reſources are great and flouriſhing ; and, 
as to the finances of France, he would only mention, that when 
he could ſhew from authority that they had expended nineteen 
millions in three 1nonths, an expence never before incurred by 
any nation in the n not be low indeed? H 
we had gone to war then, Spain would have taken part againſt 


us; if nom, Spain would be our ally. On chis point he dwelt 
for ſome. time, and from thenee concluded, that this was by far 
the moſt favourable period of the two for going to war with = 
France, As to the preſent deing impfoper, he could 


not 
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not ſee that it was not ſo. He was indeed one of thoſe who 

believed that there did exiſt in this country à diſaffected party; 

but he tnought they were a very ſmall party Who connected 

themſelves with France, and theſe, if there was a war, would 

ſoon be known by their treaſonable practices, and would be 

puniſhed for their crimes; whereas, in times of 8 they might 
45 


carry on their practices with more ſecrecy and impunity. He 
was very ready to agree, that war was never defirable ; but if 
zt this time it ſhould' become neceſſary, he was confident the 
country could not be better prepared. He argued that the am- 
bition of the French nation was daily inereaſing, and that it 
was the worſt kind of ambition; not the ambition of à king, 
which the people always had the power to check, hut the am- 
bition of the people themſelves, againſt which no country had 
any check within itſelf. He expoſed their ſyſtem of Conqueſt 
and aggrandiſement from their pretences for annexing Savoy to 
France. The King of Sardinia had done — 
but they ſaid he intended to make a propoſition hoſtile'to them, 
and though this immediate intention was a mere pretext, they 
| — upon that, and that only. He then adverted to their 
conduct at Geneva, where they made a propoſition, that the 
Swiſs troops ſhould be removed, and the magiſtrates puniſhed. 
Now this laſt article he infiſted-was-againſt the laws of nations, 
and neyer was heard of before as a condition of peace in any 
treaty, becauſe it was interfering with the internal gobernment 
of the country. The treaty agreed to by General Monteſquion 
and the Geneveſe, he conſidered as difgraceful to the latter, if 
not founded on neceſſity, and yet it had been condemned, and 
—_— immediately broken by the National Convention of 

rance, IK l CCͤ ˙ↄV(qx EIT RF 
He came next to the taking of Franckfort, and ſtated that 
their oſtenſible reaſons for this attack were, that the people at 
Mayence had publiſhed a newſpaper, which they did not like ; 
and the bankers there had given money for bills which ſome 
emigrants had carried there; while they themſelves had been 
doing nothing for the laſt three years, but libelling all other na- 
tions, and wiſhing to ſubvert all order and good government. 
He reprobated the decree of the Convention to open the Scheldt, 
as a direct breach of the rights of neutral nations, anid maintain- 
ed that the Scheldt was, to all intents and purpoſes, as müch the 
property of the Dutch, as the Thames wäs the property of 
Great Britain.— The Dutch have both ſides of tlie ohh of 
the Scheldt, therefore that river is not only her natural right, 
but confirmed and guaranteed by treaty; and if the French were 
to force the opening of it; he thought we were bound 
by treaty to go to war. He argued for the. propriety of _— 
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Lord Gower at the time he was recalled, and made ſeveral 6b- 
ſervations on the preſent, melancholy ſituations of the King and 


Royal Family af France. He then ſtated the terms of Lord 


Grenville's letter, which went no farther than to aſſure the 
French,, that from our anxiety about the King and Royal Fami- 
ly, if they ſhould fall, the murderers would ineet with no-pro- 
tection. in this country ;; and if any of them ſhould. endeavour 


to take ſhelter here, we would deliver them over to juſtice and 
puniſhment... ls this then the time for Great Britain to acknow-. 
ledge. the French Republic, when in all probability the hands of 


thoſe ruffian aſſaſſins are reeking with the blood of their unfor- 
tunate Monarch? In his mind it was the moſt improper of all 


times to negociate with that nation; and ſending any perſon to 


treat with them, he inſiſted, would be betraying fear on our 
part, and diſgraceful in every view. It had been aſked, what 
could be gained by-war? He would agree that nothing was to be 


Pruſſia : and why ſhould we offend thoſe allies for a country in 
which no man's reſidence was ſecure for a fortnight ? In France 
there were two , contending parties, and whichever was the moſt 


powerful for that day, . conſtituted the executive government of 
the country; a circumſtance that, thank God, never could hap- 
pen in Great Britain, If we are to determine that Holland is 
no ground for quarrel, will not the King of Pruſſia think him- 
ſelf relieved from his treaty to protect Holland? and where then 


are the Dutch to find means of defence againſt any attack that 


may be made on them? Thoſe who argued that Britain had more 
to boſe than to gain by going to war, — to think intereſt, was 
every thing, and national honour nothing.—He could not ſee 
that the conduct of Miniſters had any thing to do with this, 
queſtion ; it aroſe entirely from the exiſting circumſtances, and 
he infiſted that we had more to dread from an attack upon Hol- 
land. He agreed that the Houſe ought not to interfere with the 
prerogative of the Crown, by offering advice, and taking the 
_ reſponſibility on themſelves. Here he inveighed in. very lofty 
terms againſt France, as a nation which had always been the 


ſcourge of the human race; where nothing was now known but 


wild diviſions, deſtruction, and devaſtation, ravages, mailacres, 
and plunder, the monuments of antiquity deſtroyed, all order 
and government ſubverted, and aid 

introduced. He thought the preſent an unfortunate motion, 
and if the Houſe did not reject it unanimouſly. he called upon 


thoſe wiſe and able men of all parties, whoſe integrity, honour, 


and talents, had often rendered ſervices to their country, rt. h 
| | . . 5 4 . . | | 7 ; f r er 


L 2 


ined; but that good faith and the national honour required it. 
He ſaid, that if we did negociate, we ſhould offend thoſe who 
muſt be our allies in caſe of war, the Emperor and the King of 


anarchy and confuſion. 
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Mr. Wyndham) whoſe abilities and i 


their utmoit exertions againſt u, paricuarly on the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman ( | 
ehce in that Houfe, and in the eountry, were toe great to 


heightened by his panegyric! and who, howevet they might 


| 
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| 
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differ in trifles, had ſhewn a firm and determined ſpirit to unite as th 

in ſupport of the Conſtitution. © © LY 7. to tu 
Mr. FRANCIS ſaid, he could affure the Houſe moſt ſo- keep 
lemnly, and moſt truly, that when he came down to the Houſe, and 
he had no thoughts of taking — part in the debate, and that whic 
nothing but the inſtant urgeney of the occaſion, and the extra- free 
ordinary language which he had heard this day, could have inde 
compelled him to requeſt their attention even for a few minutes. ſhou 
That he was neither prepared nor deſirous to enter at large there 
into the queſtion ; but to declare his fentiments, and to deliver ſafe i 
his opinion ſhortly and diſtinctly, was now made unavoidable. peac 
It was forced upon him, not only in his public duty, but by the inſta 
ſtrongeſt conſiderations of perſonal intereft, by which every ho- not 
neſt man is bound to 2 his hotiour, his principles, and they 
his character. I muſt begin with remonſtrating and wrong occa 
againſt the ſtyle and tone with which this debate has been, and and 

is eonducted. We are, or we pretend to be, a deliberative Aſ- feRti 
fembly. We are _— upon a fubje& of the moſt grave, the this 
moſt ſerious, the moſt ſolemn deliberation; that is, whether ſubje 
this nation ſhall, or ſhall not, be expoſed to the hazards, and in- reſiſt 
volved in the calamities of war. But in what manner has this I wi 
awful queſtion been - agitated? Is it by appeals: to our under- as of 
ſtanding? No, Sir, the underſtanding never once been ap- and 
pealed to. It is by exciting our paſſions, it is by agitating our anot 
feelings, and by preſenting perpetually to * ſuch war 

* feenes of horror as the human mind can hardly endure to ſome 
contemplate—theſe are the means, and the only means, which of v 


gentlemen have taken to enlighten and to direct our judg- how 
ment. J confeſs their end is anſwered. The effect does have 
certainly correſpond with the cauſe. The Houſe naturally ftrif 


catches the flame, partakes in the furious paſſions of the per- has 1 
ſons who addreſs them, and inſtead of diſcuſſing the great give! 
queſtion of war and peace, with temper, with a cool and care- firm 
ful conſideration of arguments, without which there can be no his | 
wiſdom either in the debate or the deciſion ;—inſtead of this, objec 
they in fact deprive themſelves of all capacity to debate, g crim 
faculty of judging ;—they liſten with rapture to mere invectives, pect 
and echo them back again with ſhouts, with cries, and with cla- men 
mours, renouncing and praſeribing all li of opinion, all inte1 
freedom of debate. Is this a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, or am fame 
T ſuddenly tranſplanted, by ſome enchantment, into that Conven- crim 
tion, againſt which the perpetual theme of reproach is, that viſe 


they deliberate in paſſion, and reſolve by acclamation ? Sir, it 
VVV Wa 
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was not neceflary for theſe Honourable Gentlemen to revive and 
paint to you, as they perpetually do, the ſcenes of horror which 
have been aCted at Paris. They are much miſtaken if they think. 
that I do not view thoſe execrable acts with as much deteſtation 
as they do. But it is my duty and my endeavour at this moment 
to turn my thoughts from them, as much as poſſible, in order to 
keep my mind in a ſtate of freedom, and in a capacity to j 

and to pronounce upon the greateſt of all national intereſts, 
which not only demands all the underſtanding I poſſeſs, but the 
free and unbiaſſed uſe of it. On ſuch a queſtion, Sir, I cannot 
indeed exclude the feelings of the heart; but it is the head that 
ſhould deliberate, it is the judgment that ſhould decide. —ls 
there a queſtion before us, or is there not?—Am I free, am I 
ſafe in debating it? If I heſitate, if I balance between war and 
peace, if I deliberate before I pronounce, is my integrity to be 
inſtantly 3 ;—is my loyalty to 3 ? Sir, I am 
hey prov, bl ke Dies q 
they prove, little they are to be di on. rhe 
cada e be me” enen for, when it is not a forward 
and officious profeſſion to declare, that in perſonal duty and af- 
fection to the King, I yield to no man; and that, neither in 
this Houſe, nor in this kingdom, has his Majeſty a more loyal 
ſubject than I am. The day of trial may come. ir- 
reſiſtible may force us into a war. When that neceſſity comes, 
| will meet it and encounter it like a man, and as readily perhaps 
as others, who talk more than I do, at the hazard of my fortune 
and life. But, before that unhappy hour ſhall come, I have 
another intermediate wer Gol amemegy — to aſſiſt in preventing a 
war if it he poſſible. —A barren duty, I fear it will be. Whatever 
ſome gentlemen may think or affirm, we are not yet in a ſtate 
of war. If we were, there would be no queſtion before us, but 
how to ſupport it.—We ſhould not have voted the Addreſs we 
have done. We ſhould not have thanked his Majeſty for the 
fin neutrality which he has —_— abſerved, and from which he 
has not yet departed, much lefs for the gracious aſſurance he has 
given us of his hopes of preſerving the bleſſings of peace, by a 
firm and temperate condut9, and that nothing all be neglected an 
bis part that can contribute to that important object. If fo, the 
object is not only important, but till within our reach. Is it a 
crime, then am I inſtantly criminal—is my loyalty to be ſuſ- 
pected, if, to the beſt of my j t, I concur in the ſenti- 
ments declared by his Majeſty, if I co-operate with his gracious 
intentions, and 26A to the utmoſt of my power in ſecuring the 
lame objects, in Preſerving the We s of peace ? If this be a 
erime, you maſt charge it upon 2 's miniſters, who ad- 
viſe his Majeſty to this language 1 — 0 * 
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the rage of peace as 2 bleſſing, when in fact it is a curſe; 


and to delude the nation with the hopes of preſerving that peace 
ſe, in 


which cannot be preſerved, becauſe it does not exiſt; u 
fact, we are in a war, while his Majeſty tells us juſt the contrary, 
and while we thank him for telling us ſo. But now, Sir, in the 
name of God, how is peace to be preſerved, if you will take no 
one pacific ſtep to preſerve it? I defy you to reconcile the lan- 
guage of theſe gentlemen with that of his Myc or with your 
own Addreſs: We are told by an Honourable Gentleman, who 
ſeems to be in the ſecret ; he confeſſes, he affirms, that in this 
war there is little to be gained, and a great deal to be loft. I agree 
with him entirely as far as he goes; but I go much further. I 
fay and affirm, that in this war there is nothing tobe gained, and 
every thing to be loſt. The great parties, which have eng; 
in it already, are all of them diſgraced, if not ruined by it. Will 
it mend the matter to add our ruin and diſgrace to theirs ?!— 
Shall we ſave that life, the loſs of which I ſhall lament and de- 
as much as any man? Shall we reinſtate the Houſe of 
ourbon ? Shall we prevent the invaſion, - poſſibly the conqueſt 
of Holland —by war? impoſſible—whatever the ſucceſs of it 
may be. But we are engaged by treaties. —Agreed. - But do 
thoſe treaties forbid all preliminary negociation? And if they 
did, is any nation bound: to its own deſtruCtion ? Are. treaties 
ever executed are they ever regarded, when they manifeſtly 
lead to that iſſue ? But ſhew me at leaſt how, and by what 
means, theſe treaties are to be executed ? Isit ſufficient to declare 
war, whether you have a rational proſpe& or not? In what quar- 
ter is France eſſentially vulnerable by the power of this king- 
dom? l know it not; but if I did, the knowledge and certainty 
of my power ſhould not make me the leſs cautiousin what man- 
ner and for what purpoſes I made uſe of it. Sir, all I contend 
for is, that theſe oh . queſtions may be ſeriouſly conſidered. 


We are as much bound to debate and deliberate now, as we may 


be hereafter to act with vigour and decifion. They are only 
different branches of the ſame general duty which we owe to the 
King and to the country. Precipitation is not the foundation of 
firmneſs. Immediate paſſion is no 2 for future perſeve- 
rance. The time may come when I muſt yield to neceſſity, 
when deliberation muft be at an end, and action muſt begin. | 
will then take my ſhare in it. Till that time, my proper office 
is deliberative and. pacific, and I will perform it in ſpite of cla- 
mour—in defiance of obloquy. I will do the invidious duty 
now—[ will do the honourable duty then. 1 N 
Mr. ERSKINE ſaid he had been ſo much accuſtomed to 
hear the intereſts of men defended upon the principles of reaſon 
inſtead of paſſion, in another place, that he was _— 
„ | 6 Fs ef 26:45. 7 Cunty 
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difficulty where he found declamation ſubſlituted for argurient” 


j 
4 
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cerning the Conſtitution of France, and that he meant not to 


mix the affairs of France with the affairs of this country. He 
thought that Gentlemęn who call themſelves fo oſten the friends 
of our Conſtitution, might give credit to the ſincerity of this 
declaration, as well as to the ſincerity of the declaration of his 
_ Hon. Friend who made this motion : but no ſooner had he 
made the motion, than a noble Lord ſtarted up, and in a tone 
of the moſt violent paſſion reprobated both' the motion and the 
motive. He did not wiſh to impute'any ſhameful excels to the 
noble Lord; but he thought that if he was' aſhamed'of the en- 
thuſiaſm he had formerly felt in favour of his Right Hon. Friend, 
which he had ſo often recommended to others, and acted upon 


himſelf ſo well, he ought to be aſhamed of the enthuſiaſm he 


had betrayed on the preſent occaſion. If his Right Honourable 


Friend, Mr. Fox, was an enemy to the Conſtitution, it was 
high time to deſert him; but from what he had always 
ſaid, what he had always done, there was the beſt reaſon 
for looking on him as its firmeſt friend. What colour then 
was there for an attack upon his Right Hon. Friend? He 
conceived that on the firſt day of the Seſſion, the Houſe 
underſtood that we are not at war with France, and that whe- 


ther we are to get into that calamitous ſituation, depended 


upon contingency. He conceived it to be an evil which pru- 
dence might avert, which reaſon taught us to avert, if poſſible. 
What did his Right Hon. Friend propoſe? Did he, when he ad- 


viſed the King to treat by the medium of an Ambaſſador, put 


into the mouth of that Ambaſſador any thing that would degrade 
this country, or interfere, with its true intereſts? No. He 


meant only that we ſhall have a man on the ſpot, clothed with 
the character of an Ambaſſador, that we might be in a ſituation 


to treat with France, as we ſhould with any other power. But 
it had been obſerved, that it would be nugatory, in this condi- 
tion of things, to ſend an Ambaſſador to France on the advice of 
that Houſe, unleſs they alſo adviſed the King as to the inſtrue- 
tions to be given to that Ambaſſador.” He confeſſed he thought 
otherwiſe ; and that this, like every other embaſly, ſhould be 
under the immediate direction of His Majeſty. But France; it 


ſeemed, was in a ſituation too degraded for us to treat with her. 


He had hitherto faid nothing ou the affairs of France, and ſhould 


ſtill obſerve the fame rule; but the ge now roſe to this, 


Whether we are pleaſed to ſay we will go to war with France at 
all events? For that was the effect of treating France with con- 
tempt. If war was inevitable, we muſt face it to the end; but 
where was that end? Should it be, until the French had, in 
pur opinion, formed a government of moderation and of juſtice ; 

„%% io” „ 7. + - ny 
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or, perhaps what they never would have, a government equal to 
our way ty her Ws ſome of theſe things were to 3 we 
were to I a ruinous war, and be plunged into the miſery 
and horror that await a war, merely becauſe we. cannot upon 2 
nice punctilio think it proper to ſend a perſon to France, to re- 
preſent the dignity of this country ; and the evil was incurable, 
for the reaſon which prevented us now from ſending an Ambaſ- 
ſador to France might prevent our bringing the war, when we 
ſhould think it neceſſary, to a termination. He was as unwil- 
ling to ſee intemperate doctrine maintained in this country as 
any perſon could be, but he did not fear it, for he was perſuaded 
of the good ſenſe of the people of this country, and that the 
would not be eaſily diverted from the point of their true inter 
their intereſt in the Conſtitution. 5 2 
He obſerved that it had of late become ſo much the faſhion 
for gentlemen to rehearſe their political creed, that he, among 
the reſt, muſt ſay he loved the Britiſh Conſtitution, and had as 
much reaſon to wiſh it may be preſerved inviolate as any man 
in this country; but the queſtion was whether we were at this 


moment to daſh r 2 ray oe — 
an 


What had we to fear from ſending baſſador to France? 
That his principles might be contaminated? That he might be 
afflicted with the French mania? The plague of the mind was 
not like the plague of the body. The French Conſtitution 
could not be brought over in a bag of wool. Did we ever before 
this refuſe to ſend an Ambaſſador to any country on account of 
the form of its Conſtitution ? Did we inquire anto the Con- 
ſtitution of Morocco, when we ſent our Ambaſſador. there? 
or did we object to treat with that people on account of their re- 
ligion? Indeed it ſeemed to him politic that we ſhould not be 
very ſqueamiſh upon theſe things. But he was told that we 
are in a ſituation much more convenient to go to war with 
France, than on any former occaſion. Upon the ſpirit of the 
people of this country he had a firm reliance ; they would fight 
2 the enemies of their country, he had no doubt; but then 
e more we know of their courage and their virtue, the more 
we ought to endeavour to ſpare their efforts, as well for them 
as for ourſelves, for neither could benefit by war. It was not 
poſſible to benefit by war, it was a ſcourge to the human race: 
it was well deſcribed by a man, who if not poſſeſſed of the firſt, 
had nevertheleſs a reſpectable degree of eloquence ; he meant the 
late Doctor Johnſon, who thus ſpoke of war: 3 | 
It is wonderful with what coolneſs and indifference the 
greater part of mankind ſee war commenced, . Thoſe that hear 
of it at a diſtance, or read of it in books, but have never preſented 
its evils r more than a ſplendid 
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but let us fee the other ſide of the picture. 
The life of a modern foldier is ill repreſented by heroic 
fiction. War has means of deſtruction more formidable than 


the cannon and the ſword, Of the thouſands and ten thouſands 


that periſhed in our late contefts with France and Spain, a very 
ſmall part ever felt the ſtroke of an enemy; the reſt languiſhed 
in tents and ſhips, amidſt damps and putrefaction; pale, torpid, 
ſpiritleſs, and helpleſs ; gaſping and groaning, unpitied among 
men, made obdurate by long continuance of hopeleſs miſery ; 
and were at laſt whelmed in pits, or heaved into the ocean, with 
out notice and without remembrance, By incommodious en- 
campments and unwholeſome ſtations, where courage is uſeleſs, 
and enterpriſe impracticable, fleets are filently diſpeopled, and 
armies fluggiſhly melted away.” —Such, added Mr. Erſkine, 
are the inevitable evils to which we expoſe the beſt and braveſt 
of our fellow ſubjects by war. What then are the advantages 


we reap from it, even when the termination is moſt proſperous ; 


and who are they that reap the profit—who are ready on all oc- 
caſions to raiſe hs voice of acclamation when war is propoſed ? 
* Thus is a people gradually exhauſted, for the moſt part, 


with little effect. The wars of civilifed nations make very flow 


changes in the ſyſtem of empire. The public perceives ſcarcely 
any alteration but an increaſe of debt; and the few individuals 
who are benefitted, are not ſuppoſed to have the cleareſt right to 
their advatitages. If he that ſhared the danger enjoyed the pro- 
fit, and after bleeding in the battle grew rich by the victory, he 
might ſhew his gains without envy. But at the concluſion; of 
a ten years war, how are we recompenſed for the death of mul- 


titudes and the expence of millions, but by conternplating the 


ſudden glories of paymaſters and agents, contractors and commiſ- 
aries, whoſe equipages ſhine like meteors, and whoſe palaces riſe 


like exhalations ? 2 


% Theſe are the men who, without virtue, labour, or hazard. 
are growing rich as their country is impoveriſhed; 9 rejoice 
when obſtinacy or ambition adds another year to _ ter and 
devaſtation; aid laugh from their deſks at bravery and {cierics, | 
while they 1 ure to figure, and cypher to cypher, 
boping for a new coti from a new armament, and comput- 
ing the profits of a ſiege or temnpeſt v! gi 

| ; M “ Theſe, 
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« Theſe,” ſaid Mr. Erſkine, are the men, I know they 
are, who dwell in palaces rather than common habitations, 
«* who revel in luxury and riot; who, without virtue, induſtry, 
or courage, derive a ſplendid revenue from the ruin of their 
country; who look upon every new contract as an eſtate, for 
« which they would ſacrifice one half of their ſpecies; and when 
6 the toils of battle are over, proudly deſpiſe the very men by 
« whoſe labours they became rich. I will not conſent to the 


ruin of my country by war, to oblige ſuch characters. I ſay, 
you ſhould deliberate again and again, before * to 
ntleman 


„ Wer.“ He would not attack the Right Hon. 

(Mr. Pitt) who was not yet returned to that Houſe; but he 
had aſſerted in the King's Speech, and the Houſe had agreed to 
the truth of it, in their addreſs, that the ſurplus, as it was called, 
would be ſufficient to carry on the war without a freſh im 
ſition of taxes. Did they really mean to ſay that ſuch a 8 


able pittance was ſufficient to carry on the war, and that too at a 


time when we were hardly able to make the revenue meet the 
various claims upon it? What ſort of a war was it to be that 
was thus to be ſupported, and that againſt a people who were 
deſcribed (but he did not join in that deſcription) as having be- 
come ſavage beyond all reaſon, who have no ſenſe of juſtice or 
humanity, and are aiming at univerſal dominion? But it 

ſeemed that his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Fox) was a dan- 
gerous man to his * at the preſent moment from the 
opinions he held; and a Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) muſt let looſe all the virulence of invective againſt him 
becauſe, after agreeing ſo long, they now happened to differ. 
He could never forget the ſervices of that Right Honourable 
Gentleman, from whoſe writings he had learned much of the 
general principles of freedom, and much of thoſe principles as 
modified by the Britiſh Conſtitution. But at the time thoſe 
writings were publiſhed, the Right Honourable Gentleman and 
his opinions were treated with as much aſperity in that Houſe, 
as the opinions now. held by his Right Honourable Friend, 
and thoſe who ſupported them. From the recollection of 
what is paſſed, let us learn to bear with one another, and not 
impute bad motives to thoſe who differ from us. As to my 
Right Honourable Friend, I believe him to be a man born for 
great events, with a mighty mind to comprehend, and com- 
manding eloquence to point out the true intereſts, joined to a 


temper moſt extraordinarily ſuited to give to theſe great qualities 
their due effect formed by the bleſſing of Providence to guard, 


to invigorate, to ſave from ruin our Conſtitution, and to remedy 


vices of the times. He has ſaid that he will ſtand in the gap 


to preſerve our Conſtitution; men of characters as r | 
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able as their talents are eminent, have ſaid they will ſtand with 
him, and can we have better ſecurity ?” He obſerved it had of 
late become a prerogative in the Houſe to treat gentlemen rather 
as conſpirators than Memhers of the Houſe of Commons, if 
ſpeaking of the French, they did not rail 2 them; and they 
were treated in the ſame way if they ſpoke of our government, 
and did not praiſe it. They were placed, as it were, in the ſitu- 
ation of a criminal who had to anſwer for an offence, rather than 
deliver an opinion. But to return to the queſtion We were 
to go to war, and the country was ready, in many parts, it was 
faid, to fall into a ſtate of inſurrection. If ſo, all he could fa 

was, that we ought to take great care that we did not - 
leſsly add to the public burdens, becauſe it would add to the 
public diſcontent. The next queſtion was, When was the war 
to be concluded ? that is, at the accompliſhment of what point ? 
for there was nothing ſpecified in that reſpect. If no limitation 
could be given, tho who voted for a war, voted for that to 
which there was no-termination. Conſidering theſe points, and 
— that the motion of his Right Honourable Friend 
tended to avert a war, he gave it his aſſent. IR 

The MASTER OF THE RQLLS ſpoke againſt the mo- 
tion, which he thought very ill-timed and improper. He knew F- 


not whom we were to ſend an Ambaſſador to, or for what pur- 


poſe; and he aſked if the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
ox) would like to be the Ambaſſador, or if any other Honour- 
able Gentleman would? _ | | 

Mr. W YNDHAM begun by paying the due tribute of friend- 
ſhip and affection to Mr. Por. He ſaid, that although he differ- 
ed from his Right Honourable Friend upon the preſent occaſion, 
ſuch was the reſpect due to his Right Honourable Friend's. 
opinions upon all occaſions, eſpecially upon a complicated ſubject 
of foreign policy, in which his ſuperior talents had been-ſo much 
Jahre 7 that it was with peculiar pain he differed. After many 
years intimacy and agreement upon the great ſubjects of public 
and conſtitutional diſcuſſion, he was extremely uneaſy to think 
that there ſhould be any difference upon the preſent queſtion. 
He knew, however, the ſimilarity of their diſpoſitions and modes 
of thinking to be ſuch, that he was confident there was at the 
bottom no qifference in principle; but that it was rather the con- 
—_—_— of their minds viewing a great complicated ſubject in 
different aſpects, and being led by their views and feelings to 
concluſions which made a mere temporary difference of opinion. 

e was more particularly anxious to expreſs himſelf upon the 
ſubje& of his Right Honourable Friend at this time, becauſe he 
found that, from an eagerneſs of diſpoſition, there had been upon 
the part of ſome 2 * intimation of improper 2 
2 5 2 
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dictating the conduct of his Right Honourable Friend, which, 
from the moſt intimate acquaintance with his motives and his 
actions, it was his moſt anxious deſire to repel and contradict. — 
It might be thought that this was a return. which he made to the 
kind and flattering expreſſions which he was informed his Right 
Hon. Friend had made uſe of with regard to him in his abſence. 
He begged leave to aſſure the Houſe, that much as he regarded 
the praiſe of ſuch a perſon and ſuch a friend, he was not imp 
led by that motive, but by feeling it a duty at the time of 10 
momentous conſequences to expreſs his high opinion, an 

thorough confidence, from long experience in the integrity and 
purity of his Honourable Friend's motives and intentions. He 
admitted that the motion was a queſtion of expediency, and fo 
he would argue it. To ſend a miniſter to France would wound 
the feelings and the intereſts of every other European court, and 
by alienating them from us, in caſe that, after all, we ſhould be 
obliged to go to war, rebound upon ourſelves. What would be 
the conſequence, if the weight of Great Britain were taken from 
the confederacy, which it might be neceſſary to form againſt 
France, for the defence of all the reſt of Europe : It bach. en- 
courage all perſons in all ſtates, who were ill affected to the go- 
verriment of their country, if we, reputed the moſt free people 
in the world, were to acknowledge this new and extraordinary 
government of France, and weaken the neceſſary combination 
againſt the French miſchief. It would be as bad as the retreat of 
the combined armies, which he for one lamented, If the fatal 
neceſſity ſhould ever come of orphan he. the, French Re- 
public on its preſent principles, what worſe could we do at laſt, 


than by the motion it was propoſed to do now, If a thing hu- 


miliating and diſgraceful was to be done, he would rather wait 
for the hour of neceſſity, and take neceſſity for his excuſe, than 
ſeem to do that voluntarily which was unfit to be done; and as 
to doing a thing with a good grace, he could ſee none in giving 
our ſanction to murder and maſſacre, Time alone made great 
changes both in men and circumſtances; and it did not follow 


that if we muſt negociate at a future period, we muſt do ſo 


with the ſame men and in the fame ſtate of things, He con- 
eluded with declaring his decided oppoſition to the motion. | 

Mr, WHITBREAD faid it was the right of the people to 
know the opinion of their repreſentatives, and it was the right 
of each Member of that Houſe to expreſs his opinion, and 
that ſhould be done candidly and impartially. The abilities and 
integrity of the Right Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt he 
never doubted ; but, however great his reſpect, he would not 
pay ſo great a deference to them as to give up his opinion upon 


„ the 
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but that Great Britain ought not to act in 


him very much-to hear, that Great-Britan was in a confede- 
racy again the French.” [Here there was a vehement ery of 
No | No! No!]—* He muſt know better than I, ſaid Mr. 
Whitbread, ** whether he did or did not fay fo, but Iam impreff- 
« ed with that idea.” + [Mr. Wyndham roſe to ſay, that he 
had not ſaid Great Britain was in the 1 2 France, 
fro e 
would preclude her from joining the confederacy.]! NM 
— argued as if the queſtion upon this motion oe 
whether we ſhall have peace or war with France? His Right 
Honourable Friend by that motion had not claimed the right of 


going to war with France at all, nor had he inſiſted upon avoid- 


ing it; all he ſaid was, that we ſhould try the event of a negoci- 
ation firſt, and if afterwards it was found we could not do wit 
out a war, he would aſſiſt government, and ſo he hoped th 
would all, with their fortunes and their lives. But it had been 
ſaid, that it would be a reproach to this country to iate 
with France; we ſaid to the French, Shall we negociats with 
you?“ No! You are a parcel of raſcals and affaſſins.” — 
Here there was a triumphant. cry of hear | hear! from the 
Miniſter's friends. Mr. Whitbread obſerved, that he was not 
ſtanding up in defence of aſſaſſins, but he was ſtanding up in de- 
fence of his country. The Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt, had ſaid, it would be a degradation for us to negociate with 
the French at preſent ; that the time might come when neceſ- 
ſity might compel us. What then did we ſay to the French by 
this? * You are a parcel of aſſaſſins; but if you aſſaſſins com- 
pel us, we muſt negociate with you.” Thus our confefling we 
negociated by „ would, according to the diſpoſition we 
were pleaſed to give to the French, juſtify any act on theirs. We 
ſhall have given to a malicious diſpoſition the higheſt poſſible 
provocation, and muſt bear the effect. In all the points in 
which he could view that obſervation, ** that we ſhould not 
treat with the French until neceſſity compelled us, it appeared 
to him to be the moſt futile he ever heard. Another thing had 
been ſtated, Which he did not believe to be true, to the extent 
they wiſhed to go; they faid that the French Republic'was not 
acknowledged any where. He believed this was too general, for 
that the French Republic had been acknowledged. A 
gentleman · (the Maſter of the Rolls) had aſked who would go 
Ambaſſador ta France? He believed that no man, who had any 
regard for the intereſt of his country, would refuſe to go. There 
were Ambaſſadors. from ſeveral parts of Europe now at Paris, 
not indeed ſent there fince the depoſition of the King, but being 
there before, had remained; they might not have — 
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from their different Courts to acknowledge the French Republic, 
but they were there. Sweden had an Ambaſſador there; and ſo he 
believed had our good ally, the Dutch; the heads of theſe men 
were {till upon their ſhoulders,” and he ſaw no danger to the Bri- 
. iſh Miniſter, had he ſtaid there after the dethronement of the 
monarch. As to the cauſe for which we were going to war, it 
was aſked for what purpoſe? and to whom Mr. Erſkine applied 
his quotation ? The anſwer was obvious; he applied it to all 
_ thoſe who talked of war with the French Republic in a tone of 
acclamation. For what were we going to war? For the exclu- 
five navigation of the Scheldt ? This e to him to be very 
3 for he believed the courſe of rivers to belong to all 
the countries through which they flow, at leaſt God and nature 
directed it ſo; but perhaps ſome men might know better.— 
What objection had we to a negociation, as allies of the 
Dutch; they had opened a negociation for themſelves; they 
have ſuffered French veſſels to go up the Scheldt, only entering 
in a proteſt in order to have the matter afterwards diſeuſſed. But 
it was ſaid, that if a negociation on our part was to be agreed 
on, we ſhould not know with whom we were going to nego- 


ciate; then we did not know with whom we were going to 


war, But all theſe objections were ſophiſtical ; for he knew 
there exiſted a proviſional Executive Council in France, with 
whom any Court might treat ; and his Right Honourable Friend 
had pointed that out clearly in his motion, and by a nego- 
ciation with that Council we might fave this country from a 
ruinous war. But we were told, that. this interfered with the 
Executive Government of the nation ; then the queſtion was 
reſolved to this, ** Has or has not this Houſe a right to adviſe the 
Crown?“ Could there be two opinions upon that queſtion ? It 
was not only their right, but it was alſo their duty, to adviſe the 
Crown in caſes of importance to the intereſt of the country. 
He then took notice of the various reports of inſurrections in 
different parts of the kingdom, ſtated by Mr. Dundas, but 
which appeared to be unfounded. There was faid to be ſome- 
thing of that fort at Dundee; a gentleman who came from that 
quarter, had invalidated that to his ſatisfaction. An inſurrec- 
tion had been ſaid to have taken place at Saliſbury ; a gentleman 


| who was ſuppoſed to know, had ſaid, that no man in his ſenſes 


could call it an inſurrection. At Shields there had been a dif- 
turbance, but not of a political nature; and on the part of the 
populace the complaints were ſo juſt that the very magiſtrates 
adviſed that they ſhould be, attended to. What then was meant 
by all the alarming military preparation all over the country! 


he now wanted to know! of the miniſter was, what anſwer he 


was 


for he came through a vaſt deal of it in his way to London. All 


3 
16 
9 


execut 
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ie, was to give to his conſtituents when he returned to them, if they 


he ſhould alk whät was the reaſon of theſe military preparations ; if 
en not, m,, 2 e 
Why do you make us fools of nature 

the Thus ſo horribly. to ſhake our diſpoſitions 

Wich thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? | 


ied At Mancheſter, indeed, there has been a riot, but that was ſince 


all dhe meeting of the Houſe, and in conſequence of what had been 
> of fid in it by ſome of the miniſter's friends, and the cry was 
lu- Church and King ; it was a loyal mob; ſo was the mob at Bir- 
e mingham. What raiſed it, and what would raiſe it The con- 


duct of his Majeſty's Miniſters.— He had been accuſed of being 
an enemy to government; he was calumniated: he loved the Mo- 
narchy; he loved the Ariſtoeracy; he loved the Democracy of this 
country; but he had no attachment to the abuſes in any depart- 
ment whatever. This, he believed, was the ſentiment of every 
man with whom he acted, and while his Honourable Friend and 
leader (Mr. Fox), with his tranſcendant abilities, and others he 
eſteemed, ſtood in the gap beetween obſtinacy and prejudice on 
the one hand, and unprincipled licentiouſneſs on the other, he 
would ſtand by them, and fight by them, without fear or dread. 
While he was the leader, de Republica non deſperandum. 

Sir L. A. GRANT hoped that Great Britain would never 


end & in ſo mean a manner as that which was preſcribed by the 
go- Motion before the Houſe. He ſpoke much againſt the modern 
ns doctrines with regard to the right of making war. He faid, ' 
the that Executive Power ought never to be divided into parts; and 
was chat the buſineſs of government could not be carried on if the 
the Wright of making war was to be at all regulated by the people. 
: 8 : 

? It There might be ſecrets of government which it was impoſſible to 
the real without danger, and which were cloſely connected with the 
try. execution of that meaſure. Sir Alexander Grant mentioned, with 
sin seat indignation, the artifices of thoſe men who held up to the 


public view the advantages only of democracy, and ſpoke with 
the utmoſt virulence againſt monarchy and ariſtocracy. He 


that added, that the preſent was a meaſure extremely improper in 
re- point of time, and in its object both nugatory and diſgraceful. 

nan Sir WILLIAM YOUNG ſpoke loudly againſt the motion. 
nſes He faid, the minds of the lower claſſes of men were in ſuch a 


ae, that he was afraid that his houſe might be deſtroyed, merely 


the ecauſe he was a magiſtrate. ' | | 

ates Mr, BURKE congratulated the Houſe on the acquiſition of 
eant vo ſuch members as the two young gentlemen who had ſpoken 
iy? MO ably to night (Mr. North and Mr. Jenkinſon), and ſhewn 
All t they were not only heirs to the abilities but to the conſti- 

- he "onal principles of men formerly ornaments of the Houſe. So 


might 


„ iTAN TA AT deen, 


Nie ir a7 1 r toi pts oe Wcaatbs ; 
agg ras be, Might here be ancocnl NN oP Wn 
and principles adverſe to thele new French doting— 


* 


5 
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* 
Tumvos, O Tyrii, ſtirpem et genus omne futuru m 
Exercete odiis : cinerique hæc mittite noir 
Munera. Nullus amor populis nec feedera ſuntto. 
I. itora litoribus contraria, fluctibus nndas ITS: 


faid, alwa uo 
ts, by propoſing himſelf as their example. Concerning 


no law, go 
properly | Ang but although the French had none, the learned 


umſelf, and an excellent conſtitution. . In his ſpeech there was 
a a great deal of his own, and a great deal from Dr. Johnſon, 
which was a good common place againſt war. It was written 
with elegance that never can be exceeded, and therefore he did 
not wonder that the learned gentleinan preferred it to his own— 
but there was a general principle, which was, to avoid war alto- 
gether, if poſſible there was another, which was, to avoid a 
civil war by entering on a foreign war, if no other way could 
be adopted. In this caſe, by our going to war with France, we 

ſhould prevent France from ſtirring up a war in England; a 
thing which they had long moths, He then obſerved to the 
Houſe, that he had no enmity to Mr. Fox, for he had al- 
ways ſpoken favourably of him to his friends, and he believed 
him to be incapable of any evil intention; but that, although 
Mr. Fox did not think fo, his motion now before the Houſe was 
replete with miſchief. He next juſtified himſelf on the part he 
took in the affairs of France: he — his diſintereſtedneſs; he 
never had, either for himſelf, or any part of his family, directly, 
or indirectly, received any fee or reward of any perſon whomſo- 
ever. He had nothing on that account, nor had any body for 
him any, either in reverſion, remainder, or expectancy; he was, 
therefore, in that caſe, perfectly independent. With. reſpect to 
this war it had been ſaid, that there will be an unwillingneſs on 
the part of the people to pay the expence of it: that might be the 
caſe, if it had been a wanton meaſure; but this was a War forced 
upon us, and therefore he hoped the public would pay the ex- 
pence cheerfully. He obſerved, that if an Ambaſſador were ſent 
from the King, he would be diſregarded, as they had ſworn de- 
ſtruction to all kings; and as there was already an Ambaſſador 
there for the people of England (Mr. Froſt) he would precede 
the King's Ambaſſador upon the principles of the Rights of Man. 
He then entered into a diffuſe account of the — and 
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horrors of France ; and obſerved, that the French had neither 
honour, honeſty, 6 any virtue whatever; that if 2 foreigner 
went there, he could pot fee a' countenance in which affaſſi- 
nation Was nat depicted, He ſpoke vehemently of Thomas 
PAINE, and ſneeringly of Mr. Exsk xe, for undertaking his de- 
fence. A His fancy upon various topics, and dif- 
playing his unexfauffetl wit, he obſerved, chat when Mr. Fox 
gave notice of bringing this ſubject on, he had thought of mov- 

Ling an amendment, ſtating all the miſchief the French had done 
to this country by means of their emiſſaries here, and correſ- 

pondence, &c. that would publiſſr to the world the juſtice of the 
war on one part, and would do a great deal of good all oyer the 

country, but he had not had time to digeſt his plan with propriety. 

England ſhould know that this was not the war of the king, 

nor the war of the king's miniſter, but a war brought ow U 5 
violence of the French , who were purſuing a plan utterly ſub- 
verſive of all government, liberty, and order, He ſadid, there 

never was a war better founded on the principles of juſtier and 

of freedom than this, which he repeatedly declared not to be a 
meaſure now in debate, but decided; for that We were actually at 
war with France already. He ſhould therefore vote againſt the 

motion of Mr. Fox, becauſe, with a thouſand other reaſons; it 
rended to ianpeds the progreſs of the br. 


[While Mr. Burke Was ſpeaking, a member was named by 
| the Speaker as interrupting the decorum of debate. He was 
ordered to witkilraw, and -after-ſome. converſation on enforcing 
the order for cenfuring him in his place, on his lending: in an 
apology” by another member, it was: agreed to paſs over the 
whole matter.! B il ati e Dei e % 12G} 
Mr. COURTENAY obſerved; there were three propoſitions 
maintained by certain Gentlemen, Firſt,” That we were/mow 
actually at war ;=—Secondly; If an Ambaſſador was ſent to 

France, it would be a degradation to us; Thirdly, That it was 
the duty of all Europe to join to exterminate the whole ef the 
French people. The Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 

' Burke} had lays” been ef opinion, that we French mol be 
deſtroyed as a vicious race of metaphyſiciarts, but now he feed 
to wiſh them to be deſtroyed. to the third and fourth generation. 
The reaſon of ſending an- Ambaſſador to France was; to R¹ñMͤ“ꝛ 

whether the Executive Government of France will treat wh 
the Executive Government of this country; and whether-alÞMat 
had been repreſetited in tlie public papers of France'as aecqgaiirs 
of their decrees, Ste, were meant at all events to be carried into 

effect by them. What difficulty or dation was there ; We 
could riot ſee, it ſeems, in * a man Who Was 
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not a murderer. I was not there, ourt the Y 
days of chivalry, o Cablimely bore hi Mp by. che J 9 nin ba, 
Gentleman, but I was there ſince that time, and I faw 94 5 Ys 


edly what pleaſed me quite as. well at that night would. ae 
— e liberty diſplayed; aw a il ol of 
the ancient Roman tneſs ; 1 5 energetic fre "mM, a real re- ( 9 
publican ſpirit, n energy to the ſoul of man, a ſpirit je 
to which deſpots are 2 except when 5 cha e wi x 
by it. I aw in France one hundred thauſand we, n an 4 90 bil 
number of their enemies were within a 25 miles of eir capital, . | 


take up their arms, ſwear to defend their count „to this to dic * 
for it. I ſaw the women coming forwards wit Gears infants at v1 
their breaſts, kiſs their huſbands, and fay, Go drive away or de- N 
ſtroy the enemies of our country, and we will take care of our 10 
children until your return. Io the aſtoniſhment. of Europe, 
they did drive away the 4 7 5 He concluded by a compliment 
RN) MURR! 3 Gon favourable for 
Sir A t the occaſion favourable for goi 
to war 3, animadyerted on the danger to Pruſſia from the ng 
getting near army the moſt flouriſhing of the Prüuſſian do- 
minions, and the rhaps, the maſt prone to innovation; 
and deſcanted on — can es of the Duke of Brunſwick's retreat, 
which he ſaid was not becauſe he was beaten, ad becauſe he 
| could not advance. He diſapproved of the 's manifeſto, 
8 Tos faid that he never ys nor even meant 10 at accord- 
to it. 

r. SHERIDAN began with obſerving that it had'1 ant been 
his intention to have ſaid a word on the peed nt Nr in- 
deed he had been able to attend only a part e debate; the 
ſabſtance of the motion had been diſcuſſed in chu debate of -yc(- 

terday, and his Honourable: Friend had given notice that he 
. thou d make this motion | merely to record. on the Journals his 
proteſt againſt the proceedings which the Houſe was ſo ker wo 
running into, and this he G0. K Fox) had done at a time 
he deprecated diſcuſſion, becauſe, as the Houſe knew, he had not 
voice to defend his opinion, Gentlemen on the other fide how- 
ever had thought proper to raiſe their tone upon the Famer 
of the inability of his Honourable Friend to defend his arg 
. ments, and ee ſince he had ſat in Parliament had he he 
queſtion ſo teh ar a il fm or 2 mover of it ſo 95 
treated. This comp m to treſpaſs on the indulgence of 
ne lac late as the hour was, and he mult be 1 % Tr pay- 
ing no reſpect whatever to the obſcrvations of a Right Honour- 
ab e Senken (M Mr. Burke), that it was improper to bri for- 
ward theſe diſcuſſions in the abſence of his M ajeſty's t mi- 
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e d Right Hononrable Gentleman, but he muſt be permitted to 
g lay, that the depreſentation of the country was indeed placed in 4 


2 degraded light, if it was to be maintained that the great Council 
A of the Nation was not in this momentdus crifis a competent 
e Court to diſcuſs" the deareſt intereſts of the people, unleſs the pre- 
bee of © certain miniſter of the crown fan&toned their delibe- 


4 rations. But on what ground did they regret the abſence of the 
treaſury leader? Had there appeared any want of numbers or 


al of bility ts compenſate for this loſs? what exertion that he could 
10 haye furniſhed had been unſupplied? Had there been any want 


of ſplendid and ſonorous declamation to cover a meagerneſs of 
q argument? any want of virulence or invective to ſupply the 
4 place of proof in accuſation? any want of inflammatory appeals 
1 to the paſſions where reaſon and judgment were unſafe to be re- 
fro forted to? Unqueſtionably, in all theſe reſpects, the Chancellor 
at of the Exchequer had not been miſſed: in one article indeed 
they might be Juſtified in regretung his abſence. They had been 
17 prefled to prove the facts aſſerted in the King's ſpeech and in 
the Proclamation—not an atom of information could any preſent 
member of the government furniſh ; doubtleſs therefore the in- 
ſurrection was a ſecret depoſited in the breaſt of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he had taken in his pocket all the proofs 
of the plot to afift his election at Cambridge. Mr. Sheridan 
then ſaid, that as he certainly ſhould not follow the Right Hon. 
Member (Mr. Burke,, through the fury of his general inveCtive, 
ſo neither would he purſue him in chat vein of lightneſs and 
pleaſantry by which he had contrived to make the graveſt hour 
this country ever fa appear to be a moment of peculiar mirth 
and relaxation. He would confine himſelf ſtrictiy to the 
queſtion, 'which he thought lay in a very narrow compaſs. His 
onourable Friend had recommended, that before we plunged 
into a war, and drew upon the treafure and blood of the people 
of Great Britain, we ſhould try, if poſſible, to ſettle the matter 
in diſpute by i, ing and ſhew to the people that we had ſo 
tried. This his Hon. Friend had recommended as a duty which 
we owed to dur conſtituents, be the character and REN of 
Oe power with whom wie are diſputing what they may. Was it 
credible that a propoſition of this nature ſhould have been re- 
ceived with ſuch heat? Reaſon and duty at any other time muſt 
have ſupported it. But the fact was, that the moment was un- 
tortunate; the time was full of heat and irritation, natural and 
artificial; government had thought it their intereſt to inflame this 
liſpolition. Intelligence was expetted of a cataſtrophe'in France, 
which all humane hearts deprecated, anil would equally deplore; 
in this temper, therefore, the public mind was worked up to a 
blind and furious hoſtility * France, and the deareſt oe | 
RT 2 Wo a e 


of our own. country were to be riſqued at the call of a momentary 
ſenſe, was ſure not to be laſting. Could there be à ſtronger proof 
of this temper, than the manner in which an honourable and 


ern 2G Grp ,of the Engliſh nation. He 
thinks E to Mum, that any t * 25 
| F 
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as there no mode between nations of demanding explanation 
for an injury given or meditated but by petition? Did we petition 
the Court of Spain in the affair of Nootka Sound ? Did we pe- 
tition France in the diſpute reſpecting this very Holland in 178) 
Or did the ate e believe that, notwithſtanding 
theſe inſtances, there was ſomething ſo. peculiarly meek, pliant, 
and bending. in the character of the firſt Miniſter, that it was 
quite impoldble for him to aſſume a lofty tane or a haughty air 
for any purpoſe, The caſe of RuMa, however, Mr. Sher dan 
ridiculed and excepted. To judge by that alone, he admitted 
that the learned Gentleman might be juſtified in apprehending 
that every menace of this government was to end in an act of 
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meanneſs; that, whenever he ſaw the miniſter in the attitude of tr 
threatening, he might expect to ſee him in the act of conceding; et 

id that, if he armed, it was in order to, petition for mercy, 
Without this inference from the paſt conduct of the Adminiſtra- Ut 


tion, the general ar ment Was idle, and all the proud acclama- 
tions it had produced were wholly thrown away. Re 


In adverting, to what had been urged in oppoſition ta the mo- N; 
tion of his Right Hon. Friend, it was his intention not to no- be 
tice the arguments of thoſe who oppoſed it only under certain ne 
. circumſtances and modifications, ſuch as the preſent ſituation of A 
France, with regard to its unfortunate mor, &c. but to 
confine himſelf ly to thoſe who declared themſelvgs ad- fre 
verſe to all negociations whatever, under any circumſtances, and an 
at any period, In the firſt place it had been urged agairiſt treat- t. 
ing, that we were actually in a ſtate af war already, To this qui 
he replied, he could not believe ſuch an affertion ; for when he 'be 
looked at his Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech from the Throne, of 


be there found the hope expreſſed of being able to preſerve ing 
; d be futile and deluſive, if peace were nec 
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actually Hed, It had been aſked of what uſe negociation cou . 
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be in the preſent poſture of affairs? Of none certainly, if in- 
pate we were in 7 4. of actual hoſtility; hut if otherwiſe, as 
he had a right to hope, he would tell them, on the 14th of laſt 
month we had made public, at the Hague, our determination of 
ſpporting our good friend and allies the Dutch, if the French 
ſhould; attack them: juſt two days after, namely on the 16th, 
that is before they could poſſibly have any knowledge of fuch 
declaration, did the French National Convention declare their 
determination of rendering free the Navigation of the Scheldt. 
Now who ſhall ſay, that if punctilios would permit us to ſend a 
proper perſon to treat with them, they would not he glad of an 
opportunity of retracting a declaration made in tlie ignorance of 
our intentions, and thus enable us to avoid all the horrors of 
wat?—Juſt fo was the ſituation of the late Emperor Joſeph, 
upon preciſely the ſame point. When that monareh formed the 
teſolution of opening the navigation of the Scheldr, the French, 
| wha were guarantees, as well as we, to its being kept ſhut, 
| What did they do? Proceed to immediate war? No; they pru- 
dently and' properly began by negociation-—a negociation, not 
of ſubmiſſion, but of determination to ſupport, if ultimately ne- 
reſſary, the rights of their allies. What was the event? Such 
as might naturally be expected from ſuch a prudent courſe ; with- 
but a blow being ſtruck, or a drop of blood ſpilt, the diffe- 
rences were terminated, and the honour of all parties preſerved 
entire. : 5 | 


- Mr. Sheridan next adverted to the declaration of Mr. Wynd- 


ham, that as he was of opinion that moral propriety prohibited aur: | 


treating or having any-intercourſe with France, he had/rather, it 
ever took plage; that it ſhould be matter of neceſſity, and not of choice. 
"This Mr. Sheridan treated as a ſentiment not conliftent with the 
uſual pregiſion of underſtanding which characteriſed that Hon. 
Gentleman; It was admitted that fome time or other we muſt 
| with the French, for eternal war, or the extirpation of the 
nation, was not yet avowed by any one. Neceſſity then was to 
be looked to, to give us a moral excuſe ; and whence was that 
neceſſity to arrive from defeat, from diſcomſiture, from ſhame 
and diſgrace? Happy proſpect to look to, which would excuſe 
us as it did the Duke of — Tefchen in his glorious retreat 
from the contamination of treating with this nation of robbers 
and munlerers, as they are ſtiled. Happy, dignified oppertunity, 
to treat, when we fhould be completely at their mercy. Un- 
queſtionably we ſhould then be juſtified, and certainly we ſhould 
be undone, But the Honourable Gentlemanargued as if this caſe 
of e through defeat, could alone juſtify us in negociat- 
ing with ſuch a foe. What! did he not perceive that an equal 
 heceflity might ariſe from our ſucceſs? We went to war for 
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a ſpecifi "objet—the Miniſter” avowed and explained that 
ET ot uo atobe 
Amit that we are victorious and obtain it—is not the war 
to ceaſe when the object of it is obtained? and if to ceaſe, how 
but by ſome intercourſe'or agreement of ſome fort or other ? 
Here there would be a ſituation in which negociation muſt ariſe, 


not from neceſſity and defeat, but from victory and juſtice Far 
ut 
t 


nivety and ſtrained morality, and mock dignity, therefore, abt 
the thing itſelf, was trifling ; and as to waiting that time migh 
operate, he did not conceive that if that time was to be ſpent'in_ 
war and blows, that much advance would be made in the ſpirit 
of conciliation. In ſtating the queſtion this way, Mr. Sheridan 
| ſaid, he argued on the Keine grounds which his Majeſty's 
ſpeech and the miniſters gave for the war; for if he were to 
argue on the ound on which the war was utged with fuch 
impaſſioned and popular eloquence by other gentlemen, in that 

e he muſt defpair of ever ſeeing peace return to the earth, 
With them was the motive to keep faith with our allies? Wag 
the object to preſerve Holland? or to reſent the incendiaty de- 
cree of the National Convention? Nothing like it through all 
their ſpeeches; they ſcarcely deigned to mention ſuch little and 

limited purpoſes. No ihe declared object was to avenge all 
the outrages which have been committed in France, to reinftate, 
if poſſible, all that has been overthrown, to extermi Hate the 

principles and the people who preach the principles which they 
reprobate, As Philip demanded the orators of Athens to be de- 
delivered up to him, as his moſt formidable enemies, theſe 
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gentlemen muſt have all the democratic metaphyſicians of France 


extirpated, if they cannot ſleep in their beds. In ſhort, the 
Whole bearing of the arguments and inſtigations they uſed to rouſe 
the Houſe to hoſtility, went to adviſe a war which neyer was 
to ceaſe but in the total overthrow of the French Republic, 


and the extermination of all who had ſupported it. Was the 


Houſe, was the country, Mr. Sheridan demanded, ready to vote 
a war for ſuch an obj ond on ſuch principles? We were told 
that we muſt not differ with the Allied Powers, with whom we 
were in future to co- operate. Were we then to make a com- 


mon cauſe in the principles, and for the purpoſes for which theſe 


deſpots aſſociated? Were the free and generous people of Eng- 
land ready to ſubſcribe to the Duke of Brunſwick's Manifeſto ? 


that hateful outrage on the rights and feelings of human nature, 


that wretched tiſſue of impotent pride, folly, and inhumanity, 
that. Proclamation which had ſteeled the 3 and maddened 


the brain of all France, which had provoked thoſe it had 
devoted to practiſe all the cruelties it had impotently threat- 
ened to inflict, which had ſharpened the dagger of the 


aſſaſſins 


i * 
SF 
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Houſe, 
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aſſaſſins of the ad of September, which had whetted the 
axe now ſuſpended over 975 unfortunate monarch—was the 
nation ready to ſubſcribe to this abſurd and deteſtable Thapſody?? 

An Honourable Officer (Sir James Murray] had attempted to de- 
fend this performance, but bow ? by denying chat it intended 
what it profeſſed and threatened. From. a Britiſh officer, of his 
character and underſtanding, no other defence could be expeed ; 
the Honourable Baronet had given inſtances where the conduct 
of the Pruſhan army contradicted the ſpirit of their Manifeſto ;— 
what _ inſtances, on the other ſide, might be adduced, Mr. 
Sheridan ſaid, he would not then diſcuſs. One caſe alone had 


been ſufficient to decide him as to the true ſpirit of the league — 


The brutal rigour with which La Fayette had been treated ;— 


whatever elſe he was, he was a brave man, and he was in their 


power. The uſe they made of that power. ſufficiently ſhewed 
how they would have treated others, whom they might well con- 
ſider as entitled to tenfold enmity. The worthy Baronet, con- 


cluded Mr. Sheridan, thinks they never meant to carry their 


Proclamation into execution; — I thank God they never had the 
opportunity. Mr. Sheridan proceeded to teprolite the idea of 
Great Britain engaging in the war on. the principles of the al- 
lies, and yet how difficult was it to co-operate in their efforts, 
yet diſconnect their motives and their ends. This was, a ſerious” 
conſideration for Parliament. The queſtion was not merely 
whether we ſhould go to war or not, but on what principle, to 
what end, and pledged to what confederacy we ſhould war ? For 
his part, he had declared, and, he hoped, with ſufficient frank- 
neſs and fairneſs, that, if war muſt be, the defence of the eoun- 
try and its . conſtitution would be the ſingle conſideration in his 
mind ! and for that purpoſe he would pore the Executive 
Government, in whatever hands his Majeſty placed it. But in 
this declaration he referred to a war undertaken on the neceſſity, 
and directed to the objects ſtated by his Majeſty and his miniſ- 
ters, He did not refer to the crafts of chaſtiſement and ven- 
geance, which the zeal of ſome gentlemen recommended, and 
the clamour of the Houſe ſeemed fo ready to adopt. He would 
never conſent that one Engliſh guinea (ould be ſpent, or one 
drop of Britiſh blood be ſhed, to reſtore the ancient deſpotiſm of 
France - that bittereſt foe. that England ever knew, Sooner 
than ſupport ſuch objects, or ſuch a. project, he would rather 
violate the proud feelings which .he ſhared in common with the 
inf tition for peace, with any conceſſion, and almoſt 
by an ſacrifice ; but he truſted no ſuch dilemma impended.— 
e real object of the war was one thing—the fiery declaration 
which was to whet our valour was another. Mr. Sheridan now 
adverted to the ſtrange ſituation in which the Houſe might bring 
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Iefelf, by indulging and ence raging this furious ſpirit of decla- 
mation, againſt the meanneſs and infamy of holding any ſort of 
treaty and intercourſe with France. It was, in the firſt place, a 
Upel on his Majeſty's Speech, and upon our own Addreſs, His 
Majeſty had encouraged us to hope, that, notwithſtanding his 
Urmainicht, he might yet procure to us the bleſſings of peace; 
and We have thanked and encouraged him in his gracious inten- 
Yion. How was this to be achieved? Diſputes and cauſe of 


complaint "exiſting, without ſome ſort of communication it 


was impoſſible. —How was this to be carried on—was there any 
force of dunib crambo, by which the parties might come to un- 
def ſtand each other; and yet the form of negociation be flip: 
from, and the moral dignity of Great Britain be preſerved ? An 
Honourable Gentleman, indeed (Mr. Burke) had warned the 
Houſe to be tender of adviſing his Majeſty in the exerciſe of his 
| prerogative ; yet he himſelf had aQually uſurped the firſt prero- 
gative of I Grown - and, in contradiction to the King's expreſs 
declaration, declared the nation to be actually at war. But what 
Was to be ſaid, if, after all this, the miniſter, then returning to 
his feat in the Houſe, ſhould bring us the happy intelligence, 
"that, in . of explanation and treaty, the calamities of war 
"Were actually averted ! Mr. Sheridan preſſed this very forcibly, 
"and aſſerted peremptorily, that, at the very moment in which the 
*Houſe was urged to a flame, at the idea of our looping to the. conta- 
"mination of eating with France, the Miniſter was. actually negoci- 
' ating, not only through Holland, but diretily with agents from the 
French Executive Council. Should his efforts be 10 ful, ob- 
ſerve, ſaid Mr. Sheridan, how you muſt treat him on his re- 
turn: if he ſhould tell you that a temperate: explanation 
"has taken place; that the French had abandoned all idea 
of attacking our ally; that they had reſcinded the incen- 
diary decrees and declarations which had countenanced the diſaf- 
fected in England, and that this peaceful and proſperous country 
might return to that ſtate of applauded neutrality which we 
have juſt thanked his Majeſty for adhering to; thus we muſt an- 
ſwer, Go, thou mean wretch, thou betrayer of the pride and 
"dignity of the Crown, and of the Nation, ,thou contaminated 
man, debaſed by intercourſe with the agents of robbers, ruffians, 
"murderers, and itheiſts—w e only diſſembled when we applau d- 
ed your neutrality ; we deteſt your peace, and we meant to dupe 
our Sovereign, when we called upon him to preſerve. it.“ — 
Would the Houſe make this anſwer, ſhould ſuch happy intelli- 
gence be brought them? and will they own that they play- 
en the hypocrite in their Addreſs to their King? Mr. Sher 
dan next took notice of the argument of the inutility of any 
negociation, the French having ordered- Dumourier to open 
the Scheldt He ſtated the dates, by which it appeared that on 
55 | . _ de 
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— and he — his project. Laſtly. 

Mr: heridan ſtated the various grounds on Which he thought, if 
war 1 of w Ry _ l could be instant 2 nd 
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man hb _ a ether — 80 my —— the. Nad 
paſſador to Paris? He declared, that from the'cortimencement of 
the Revaliition he had been of opinion; that if thefe had bebnt à 
ſtateſmant like admihiſtration, they would have confidefed the 
polt of Miniſter at Paris, as tlie ſituation which demande the 
firſt and ableſt talents of the country. Happy he believed it 
would have been for botli countries, and for Aren it⸗ 
ſelf, if ſuch had been the opinion of Government in this eduri⸗ 
try, and Highly as he —— his Honourable Friend unparalleled 
as he thought his talents were, he ſhould not have hefttated to 
have declared, that as Miniſter in Paris there was ſcope ant irn. 
tereſt for the greateſt mind that ever warmed a hum af boſfcin. 
The French had been uniformly partial, and even prejudiced in 
favour of the Engliſh. What manly ſenſe, what vigorous in- 
tellects. what generous feelings, communicating with them, 
might have done, and above all, what fair truth 'and plain deal- 
ings might have effected, he believed it was not ef; t& bale" 
late; but the withholding all theſe from that n in Gurt 
hollow neutrality, he was ſure, was an error which wort: be 
tor ever to be lamented; He concluded with a2 fefefenee ti 
Lord Sheffield's declaration, that he was aſhamed of the enthu- 
ſiaſm that he had once felt for Mr. Fox. This decharation Mr. 
Sheridan treated with the indignant zel which frlendſhipꝰ del 
manded, and juſtice warranted. The according chorus of wt 
noble band, I in ſpite of the efforts of clamour and | 
have ſurrounded the ſtandard of the Champion of the dune, 
teſtified | how little they” valued the deſertion of this noble 
Lord., EN A bnuntoh 3 391d . 
Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS replied in a Moir ſpeech o | 
Mr. Sheridan. In the diſcuſſion of the ni ght, 2 aft © mas 
into great length, he bad heard nothing'new want of n 
relty would ſeldom be complained of — 'the Honourable? 


Gentleman who ſpoke-laft: roſe, he thoughrall'rhecargumettcy” 
that were uſed had been fully anſwarecd om the fbrmer night; 


al "he; N in che * a” _ 
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of a negoclation now depending, uni of x nature whiehva/Minif- 
ter eguld not ſafely anſwer; becauſe, whether he aUmitted” or 
denied it, he diſeloſed 8 unfit to be diſcloſed.” All 
therefore that he could ſay on the ſubject was; that the Honour. 
ble Gentleman's aſſertion was not compatible With his belief. 
Mr. Dundas repeated this in more guarded terms 3=-rhat,” in his 
opinion, he believed, that it zw not compatible with his belief, 
Vith regatd eto the Ambaſſadors of other Courts remaining at 
Paris after the King was dethroned, he knew nothing of it: but 
he believed that thẽè Dutch had obſerved the ſame donduct that 
the Engliſn Court did. To ſum up the whole, he would put it 
on this iſſue: If under the ſormer government of France; while 
we had an Ambaſſador in France, and France an Ambaſſador 
here, the French government had received perſons from this 
country, complaining of the Conſtitutiori, and propoſing an alli- 
anct to ſubvert it, and given a favourable anſwer to ſuch perſons, 
what would have been the duty of his Majeſty's Miniſters! 
Would it not have been to recall our Ambaſſador, and order the 
French Ambaſſador to quit this coul | 
no fend an Ambaſſador to France wien the preſent Freiic 
government had notorioſly done the very ſame thing? 
Mr. FOX, with a hoarſeneſs ſo ſeverè as made it very difficult 
for him to ſpeak at all, - ſaid it was 1 1 for him 
to ſay much, and he did not-intend' 7 I:thouoght the cir- 


cumſtanees ſueh as the caſe ſtated by the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary, I would not make my motion; but from his Majeſty's 


Specch and the Addreſs of the Houſe in anfwer to it, I was au- 
thoriſed to-think otherwiſe. Would the Right'Honourable: Se- 
cretary in any caſe recall our Ambaſſador, and order the French 
Ambaſſador to leave this before we had actually deter- 
mined on war? I think he would not; and that war is not yet 
determined on appears from this, that his 
throne has aſſured us that nothi 
can contribute to the importatit Pl 
of peace, and for this aſſurance w& have returned: 
Addreſs: If I ſent an Ambaſſador to France, I would not in- 


* 


ſtrudt him to petition, as ſomè Gentlemen ate pleaſed to ſup- 
poſe, but to demand ſatisfaction; and if that were denied, to re- 
turn. The chicf point maintained by me in making this mo- 


tion, is not chat the people are always to be conſulted on the 
expediency. of going to war, but that on all occaſions they ought 


ta be truly informed hat the ſubject of the Wat 2 


motion is not adapted, ant war ſhould enſue, I fear there w 


be much doubt about what is che trüe cauſe, and that ſome will 


think we are fighting for one thing and ſomæ for another. 3 
— es | 88 1 8 18 
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able a part in this debate, aſſerta peremptorily that we are ac- 
tuallytat war, and yet he voted for the Addreſs, thankin his 
Majeſty for his endeavours to preſerve the bleſfſings of 

He directly contradicts both the Miniſters and the pedch from 
the Throne. They prajſe his eloquence in their ſupport,” bur 

take care not to adopt his opinions. Whenever you do treat, 
and that you muſt treat ſome time or other can 
deny, you muſt treat with the exiſting power, and if you 
- refuſs. 0 do cht now which you know muſt be dene at 


ſome time or other, you give away the opportunity of ſavi 
Holland from a war, of 8 to her the — E = 


Scheldt without'a — ale the revocation Lab that 
| reſolution. of the tive Comal which 1 enn think 
a8 ill as you do. % 


If the point in ; diſpute 'be, whether-we. ſhall. negociate by 4 
Miniſter, or by means of Secretaries communicating with Mi- 
niſters, I do not think that a ſufficient: cauſe of war. I have 
done my duty in ſubmitting my ideas to the Houſe, and in do- 
ing this IL could have no other motives than thoſe of public 
duty. Mr. Fox concluded with: remarking; that he had been 
cenſured: for having made his Motion, but to pleaſe whom 
had he made it? Had he made it to pleaſe his Majeſty's Miniſ. 
tes? No. Had he made it to pleaſe. thoſe of Bis own friends 
who differed from him? No. e for popu- 
larity? No: for he knew that it was extremely unpopular. 
He had made his Motion becauſe he thought it his duty; and 
that the people of England, whom his houſe might be ſerved 
like Mr. Cooper's, Mr. Wal 8, and Dr. Prieſtley's, might 
ſee what meaſure he conceived ought to have been adopted, and 
was alone conducive to their real intereſts. | 

Mr. DRAKE roſe, and ſaid, that he could not help ſpeaking 
with animation on a queſtion of ſo much importance, and of 
ſuch great danger. The queſtion, he aſſerted, was, whether we 
| ſhould have à conſtitution by law, or anarchy? whether we 
ſhould: have ſecurity or homicide? religion or atheiſm? His 
fidelity to his God, and- his loyalty to his King, he ſaid, would 
make him a determined ſupporter of the Engli Conſtitution as 
eſtabliſhed by the virtue of our anceſtors. 

The Queſtion was then put, and negatived without a diviſion.» 

At half after n. on * woes gs the Houſe ori 
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 DeceMBER 17. | 
LORD CARLISLE roſe, and, after a duo — 


| | „„ That 
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when he ſhall foe him in his place in this Houſs 


©! 44, That the Thanks of bis Houſe be giren to the * 
% Cornwallis, for his di military ſervices in the E. 


Inclies, and for the termination of the „ 
«, advantageous and noble term. | 


Theabord Speaker to deliver the en uy 


That the Thanks of this Houſe be given 10 Major | 
% Medows, and Major General. Abercrombie, for dheir Iate i in. 
6 portant military ſervices in the Eaſt Indies“ 

And that the Lord Speaker of this Houſe, Fu Ganknic he 
. to the ſaid Major General Mae and Major — 


His Lordſhip afterwards 15805 the Gellowing: — 

That this Houſe does highly approve of the late condud 
«« of the Officers and Forces employed in' the Brih Service 
in the Eaſt Indies. And 
That the Lord Speaker do tranſmit the Gree to ho Dun 
6 mander in Chief of the Britiſh Forces in India, and that be 
% do communicate the ſame to the ſeveral corps. 

The further conſideration of the trial of Warren Haſtings, 
Eſq. was, upon motion, fixed for the ſecond Tueſday in February 
week; and a meſſage ordered to be ſent to the Houſe of Com- 
mons to acquaint them therewith. 

LORD LOUGHBOROUGH preſented a. bill for the re- 
newal of the Lord's AQ, which expired laſt Szſhon of Parliament. 
His. Lordſhip propoſed - that the limited ſum, mentioned in the 
AR, of 200l. be extended to 3ool ; which his Lordſhip ſaid was 
no greater degree of credit at this time then 100l. was when the 
act was firſt paſſed in een. was read a My time. A. 
jaurned to the 19th, 


Abercrombie. 


Drerusznx 19. 


LORD GRENVILLE roſe, he ſaid, to offer their 2 
a bill which the times made n 

Their Lordſhips need not be told, that there were a number 
of fle a 5 ers at preſent in the kingdom of various deſcriptions. 

id not conceive it neceſſary to mention any individual; 
but i it was the opinion of the firſt = ers, that his is Majeſty Was, 
and had been, poſſeſſed of a power of preventing aliens to come 
into this country, The Crown had exerciſed this prerogative ; 
but as the negeſſity of exerciſing it did not occur for ſame time 
back, it had fallen into deſuetu | 

To avoid all diſputes on fo delicate a ſubject, he held a bill! in 
his hand, which, in the preſent criſis of affairs, he truſted their 
Lordſhips would adopt, eſpecially as it neither went to robe 
er diminiſh the powers of the Crown, h 
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wb ted; and on the ſecond reading, when every noble Lord 
would-haveitin his hand. he ſhould propoſe to open the provis 
ſions of it. 

His 3 . his Bill which, was entiled— ” 
« An eſtabliſhing Regulations reſpecting Aliens ar- 
46 2 in this A and reſident go unde rain 
66. es 37 T7 ue 9 

The principal heads of the Bill are as follows : 

Maſters and commanders of ſhips ſhall give to the Collect | 
x liſt of all glut pros” they bring to this kingdom, with their 
names, rank, occupation.—All Foreigners, above the age 
of 16 (alien merchants and mariners excepted) ſhall give in 
their names and places of abode, their former occupation, and 
the place that he, ſhe, or they came from.— All arms, ammuni- 
tion, warlike weapons, and gunpowder, in their poſſeſſion, to be 
confiſcated, —They ſhall not travel without a paſſport from the 
Mayor, or other civil officer where t land, and they 
ſhall not go from town to town wi at deen from 
the Chief Magiſtrate where th 1 reſide, Juſtices are im 
ed to detain — foreigner on ſuſpicion, until his Majeſty's ple 
ſure be known, —His _— may command any ane be. 
licly printed in different — wh 
and perſonal delivery of notice not neceſſary to conviction.— 
Perſons offending againſt this Act to be tranſported for life, after 
trial and — .—Secretaries of State may grant warrants 
for apprehending and impriſoning aliens, in order to conduct 
them, according to their rank, out of the Yves —Perſons 
apprehended and impriſoned under this Act, to remain in | 
without bail or mainprize, until delivered by due courſe of law. 
—All aliens who have arrived ſince the 1ſt of January, 1792; 
come within the meaning of this Act; and they ſhal all and 
_ ive in their names and places of abode, and their 

ſearched for arms or gunpowder. —Magiſtrates may 
cn ſuſpected aliens to appear before them. —The judges in 
Weſtminſter Hall may admit to bail. —All aliens ſhall give be- 
fore a juſtice a true and faithful account of all arms and ammu- 
nition in their poſſeſſion, and deliver up the ſame. f 
The Act to continue in force until January, 1794. 
* was read Gs firſt time, and ordered to be printed. 
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LORD GRENVILLE moved, that the ſecond nating 
the Bill for impoſing certain reſtrictions on Foreigners, while 


e im this Oy ”_— be e nraohoage— 
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_ The MARQUIS&f LANSDOWNEE bad, tbat he came dohn 
do the Houſe impreſſed with an idea, that the ſecond reading 


was to have come on this day. He had revolvedithe ſubjecti in 


his mind, and the more he had conſidered it, the leſs he was dif. 


poſed to-countenancs the meaſure. It implicated in ĩts conſile- 


ration: many great and impottant queſtions, ſuch as required the 
moſt ſerious inveſtigation. To the principles of the Bill he was 


not leſs averſe, than to that precipitancy with which it was at- 


tempted to be hurried through the Houſe. It was therefore of 


chat ſerious nature, that he thought the Bill ſhoukl not be hur- 
nied through the forms of Parliament without a full attendance, 


and for this reaſon he would move-that their Lordſhips be ſum- 


LORD GRENVILLE baving movedithe Order of the Day 
r the ſecond. reading of the Bill for eſtabliſhing: regulations re- 
ing Aliens arriving in this kingdom, or reſident therein, in 


certain caſes, 


The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE roſe, His Lordſhip 


obſerved, that the diſturbances in a neighbouring kingdom 
having driven a very conſiderable: number of its inhabitants into 


tion what ſhould be done with them. Since his arrival in 
town, he had attended a meeting of one of the charitable ſocieties 
eſtabliſhed. for procuring. theſe friendleſs foreigners relief; and 


he ſound that, more than one month ago, there were not fewer 


than 7000, he might perhaps venture to ſay near 8000 perſons 


_ of this deſcription, who. had taken ſhelter in England. Their 


only reſource was in the humanity and generoſity of the Eng- 
ih nation, which had certainly been nobly exerciſed in their 
behalf but wlien he ſhould ſtate that the expence of ſupportin 

hem amounted to nearly 1000l. a week, their, Lordſhips wok 


be convinced that the benevolence of individuals muſt ſoon be- 


come inadequate to the claims upom it, which were daily in- 
creaſing. He had heard that Miniſters had it in contemplation 
to ſend theſe unfortunate refugees to the weſtern part of Canada, 


| there to give them grants of lands, and enable them to form 


ſettlements. He very much approved of the meaſure, but was 
of opinion, that before it Was carried into execution, this coun- 
try ought to take ſoine ſteps to try what France might ultimate- 
ly do for theſe poor people, whom the ruling powers in that 


nation had e proper to baniſh. Poſſibly ſhe might con- 


ſent to receive them back again, or contribute to the means of 


| | | their 
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their ſupport in in exile, Ho the opinion of France on this ſub- 
ject light be cured was. the-oly difficulty thar could be ſeen 

1 eaſe..” For his on part, he did not conſider the difficul 

inſurrionntable, for we knight de that to which he was 

0 fi there Was an objection; wie might ſend a Miaifter » * 
Paris to treat direRtly on this head. 

His Lordhip faid, that it was On this head- clone thathe with- 
ed to have a communieation with France: there was another 
object which intereſted every man of feeling, every man of | 
virtue, juftice, and humanity, —he meant the im 
fate of the” unfortunate King, whom it muſt be the” 
of every noble Lord in that Joule, and of every man in the 
nation, to ſave from the horrors of what it might be ſeared 
awaited him. He was not diſpoſed to flatter that Prince, Y 
if flattety could ever be. excu able, it would be when it was , 
fered to a perſon in diſtreſs'; hut truth compelled him to ſay, 
that if ever Prince Had inerits to plead with his people,” it was 
Louis XVI. During 'a reien of fixteen years, it was his cm. 
ſtant ſtudy to make” chem Happy; and during that period he 
never ofice, till within the laſt fi X months, entertained a thought 
of conſulting his own intereſt as diſtinct from that of his ſub- 
jects. Such a King was not a fit he yp tes puniſhment, and 
to ſcreen” Him from it eyery nation ought to interpoſe its, 
good offices; but England, above all, was bound to do 16,” be- 
cauſe he had reaſon to believe that hat had ehcouraged the 
French to bring hi him to trial, was the precedent eſtabliſhed by 
1 in the unfortunate and Ufericeful caſe of Charles the 
Fi He believed, at the fame time, that no nation could in- 
terpoſe with ſo much effect in behalf of the ill-fated Monarch 
at Paris, às the E Fiſh ; for he was fully perſuaded, that che 
French entertained a high opinion of the judgment of che Eng- 
liſh, of their juſtice; 25 of their honour, "which had been „ 
ſtr y manifeſted by the exact eutrality obſerved by the Bri- 
n Govertitnent” 40 the courſe of the French Revolution.” 
It was the duty of Engin a to ſtand forward on this octafion 

e Seer woul never have been 
— 7 of, had not ſhe brouglit on her monarchs to the 
ad it was N their duty, as it was probable, that” 


were the to negociate for the life of the unfortunate Prince to 
whom he ed, the would not negöciate in vain.” He WW 
happy in = received the intelli this day of a flature 


EY gave 13 Ae er hat we thoul not be called 
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never thought of ſhutting up the Scheldt. 


ſoon be without reſources; for 


m2 PARLIAMENTARY - Lone 
ing it; and that they therefore had determined not to call upon 


England toaffiſt them in maintaining the excluſive navigation of 


— river, He did not heſitate to pronounce this a wiſe deter- 
mination; and he believed it would have been . dent had they 

very one knew, 
that down from the time of Sir William Temple, the great 
ſtrength of Holland, the principal ſource, of her wealth, was the 


fiſhery, for which Amſterdam was much more commodiouſly 


ſituated than Antwerp. He was not able to ſee how'England 
had been brought to concur in ſhutting up rivers; for what na- 


| tion could derive ſo much advantage an open and; free na- 


vigation, as that which carried on the moſt extenſive trade in the 


world? Of late years a. policy hoſtile to excluſion. had begun to 


ground: in the treaty which he had had the fortune to con- 


gain 
"clude, and which put an end tothe laſt war, he had not loſt ſight 


of this poli ; for he had ſtipulated for a free navigation of the 
Miſfiſſippi, the poſſeſſions which we had on its banks 
were ſo — cant as ſcarcely to be worth mentioning. It was 


from the navigation of the river, and not from theſe poſſeſſions, 


that he looked in time for ſolid advantages to the trade and proſ- 
perity of England. He rejoiced that the Dutch had given up 


the excluſive navigation of the Scheldt, not merely on account 


of the advantages which we might derive from the opening of it, 
wats gh 


but chiefly becauſe we ſhould b y ſuch a meaſure 
oY of going to war. In that caſe, therefore, Aboifer 


= not find it a difficult matter to reconcile it to, their feelings, 
to open a communication with France, and negociate with her 
not merely on our account, but on that of other powers of 1. 


rope — at war, and endeavour to prevent the ca 

expence of another co Auſtria and Pruſſia m = 
ſpffered ſo much from "Fi e ee mander. 0 
provide the means of carrying on another, at ſo great a diſtance 
from the center of their ſtrength. Germany he believed was.not 


prepared to reſiſt the torrent of French — even from the 


pom which the French armies at this moment r al- 
ugh they ſhould proceed no farther. Pruſſia, he would ow” 
ture to ſay, would ſoon return to her old prejudice in favour of 
an alliance with France, and n NERC e a peac * ſtria would 
ugh the, py uſually, ſtrong 
vhen the was at war with the he, Turks it was not the caſe when 
e was at war with France. The 0 obvious; for when 


the took the field againſt the former her ca ial generally oe Howe! 


back into her own country; but when 
French her money Was ſpent at ſuch a Phe from Pann oy 
it was ſcarcely poſfible it ſhould find its way back. One of the 


new 


great cauſes of the preſent, immenſe wealth — jo was the 
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new ſyſtem: of keeping her capital at home, inſtead of ſending it 
abroad to entich the lands, commerce, and manufactures of ſo- 
reign nations. Hence it was, that when there was a queſtion of 
making catials, or opening a new road to ſpeculation, the ſums 
which indiyiduals were ready to adventure, were Two ny. great. 
Theſe advantages would be loſt by a foreign war, which would 
carry the capital out of the country, and enrich other powers at 
dur expence. Our Miniſters ſhould therefore be very careful 
how they encouraged Auſtria and Pruſſia to proſecute the preſent - 
war, becauſe it was impoſſible that thoſe powers ſhould be able to 
do ſo without our millions, which, once Ent to Germany, would 
neyer find their way back to England. For theſe reaſons he was 
ſtrongly for adhering to the ſyſtem of neutrality hitherto obſerv- 


ed by Great Britain; his voice was for peace abroad, and union 
at home; and for the attainment of theſe ob) „he thought it 
would be ſound policy in us to negociate with France: we were 
great, we were powerful, the French eſteemed us, and conſe- 
quently we might be ſure that we ſhould be able to negociate 
with effect. But as two points in particular, namely the fate of 
the King of France, and the ſituation of the French Refugees in 
this country, were of a very preſſing nature, he had drawn up 
two Reſolutions on theſe two points, which he would ſtrongly 
recommend to the ferious conſideration of their Lordſhips. 2 
had taken great pains in the WN them, for the purpoſe of 
removing objections to them on both ſides of the water, and 
rendering them as palatable as poſſible both to the ruling powers 
of France and England. Here his Lordſhip read his two in- 
tended Reſolutions, viz. - | 1 
„That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, re- 
queſting that his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to take ſuch 
meaſures as to his 15 wiſdom will ſeem meet, for conveying 


do ſuch perſons on wWHom the fate of Louis XVI. depends, the 


ſolicitude of his Majeſty, and of this counery, for the perſonal 
lafety of that unhappy Prince, by the moſt effectual means, and 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, conſiſtent with the reſpect due to an in- 
dependent nation. „„ . 
iſt, Alfo, that an humble Addreſs be 2 7 2 Ma- 

„praying, that he may be graciouſly pleaſed to ſend a pro- 
per perſon to France, to manifeſt his compaſhon for the ſituation 
of the unfortunate Emigrants in this country, repreſenting that 
they are threatened with famine, but that he is ready to concert 


1 


*ſuch meaſures ag may yield relief to thoſe unfortunatè people, by 


giving, them a ſettlement in the weſtern parts of Canada, and 
requeſting that they may be made ſome reſtitution by the 
French nation.” . js p . : i hs 


/ 
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His Lordſhip faid, he was anxious only about the ſubſtance of 
the Reſolutions, and ſhould he ſucceed in procuring the appro- 
bation of the Houſe as to that, he would readily confent to an 

alteration in the words which their Lordſhips might propoſe. 115 
had two objects in view; one was to ſave the life of an unfortu- 
nate and deſerving Prince, which he truſted might be attained, 
'when it ſhould be known in France; that it was the unanimous 
wiſh of all deſcriptions of men in England that he ſhould nat 
ſuffer ; the other, to try if it was not poſſible to procure. for the 
French Refugees in this country ſome relief from the govern- 
ment of their own country. Both objects he conſidered as at- 
tainable. With reſpect to the former, he meant that whoever 


ſhould be ſent to France by his Majeſty, ſhould be allowed all 


the means likely to render his miſſion ſucceſsful ; he meant 
he ſhould be impowered to employ all means ſhort of war to 
ſave France, to ſave Europe, to ſave human nature from the diſ- 
grace of the act which all would deplore, and every one would 
with to avert. With reſpect to the Pane he declared, he 
was influenced by no one motive that was perſonal to him- 
ſelf. He muſt, however, acknowledge, that himſelf and family, 
in common with all Engliſhmen o* any diſtinction, had expe- 
rienced at the hands of many of thoſe unfortunate people the 
greateſt kindneſs, attention, and hoſpitality ; to the French 
* in particular, they were greatly indebted on this head; 
for it was well known by all foreigners, that in France it was 
chiefly the Clergy who did the honours of the nation. Theſe 
worthy and hoſpitable men, driven from their houſes and from 
their property, had claims upon the generoſity of Engliſhmen, 
' which had been moſt handſomely. admitted, = which he truſted 
would continue to be admitted, until ſuch time as France 
would become more juſt to a moſt deſerving body of ſubjects ; or 
until England ſhould have furniſhed them with the means of 
forming ſettlements in Canada, and thus providing for their fu- 
ture ſupport. Having thus explained the grounds and objects of 
his Reſolution, the Noble Marquis concluded by moving the for- 
mer one reſpecting the King. OE rn Te 
LORD GREN VIL+E firongly oppoſed the Motion. He 
ſaid, though the Noble Marquis had taken ſuch pains to render 
the wording of his Reſolution unobjeCtionable, he never in his 
life heard words that had conveyed: ſo much horror to his mind, 
as thoſe which the Noble Marquis had adopted. The manner in 
which the unfortunate Monarch in queſtion was deſcribed, was 
_ preciſely that which was uſed by thoſe who were at preſent heap- 
ing upon that amiable Prince every ſpecies of indignity. The 
only appellation they gave him was that of Louis XVI.“ an 
appellation purpoſely meant to point out the man as diſtin 2 
| | the 


Nag 
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the King, as diſtinct from the kingly office and dignity, which 
they themſelves had ſworn to maintain to him and to his poſterity, 
This was not the way in which England was accuſtomed to treat 
the Sovereigns of Europe; and he truſted their Lordſhips would 
have too much regard for their own honour and for that of their 
country, to adopt the language of men whoſe actions were cal- 
culated to inſpire horror and deteſtation. The objection which 
he had to the wording went alſo to the form, without which a 
negociation could not be carried on. He would ſuppoſe for a 
moment, but merely for argument ſake, for he conſidered the 
thing as really untrue that it was poſſible to find an Engliſhman 
ſo loſt to a ſenſe of honour, virtue and humanity, as to undertake 
to negociate with perſons of this deſcription ; he would not aſk to 
whom he ſhould addreſs himſelf, with whom he ſhould negociate, 
where ſhould he find the perſons on whom the fate of Louis 
XVI. actually depends? He believed that any man who had at- 
tentively conſidered the fluctuation of affairs in France for ſome 
time paſt, would find it a very difficult matter to anſwer theſe 
queſtions. He had another ſubſtantial objection to the reſolu- 
tion, and that was, that, however guarded the Noble Marquis had 
been in framing it, he had contrived by putting in the words, 
« conſiſtent with the reſpect due to an independent nation, to 
make it amount, at leaſt by implication, to a recognition of the 
government at preſent ſubſiſting in that country. He for one, 
would never conſent that England ſhould be the firſt nation in 
Europe to recognife'a government fo created, fo eſtabliſhed, and 
ſo conſtituted. The Noble ng av had ſaid, that his object ir 
making this motion was to try, if poſſible, to avert the dreadfu 
fate hanging over an unfortunate Prince; and that he hoped it 
might be accompliſhed, when it ſhould be known in F rance, 
that the Engliſh nation unanimouſly wiſhed that fo foul a ſtain 
as the execution of that virtuous monarch ſhould not diſgrace 
human nature. It was poſſible that the opinion of England on 
this point ſhould have ſuch weight on the preſent rulers. i 
France, as to make them, through reſpe for it, ſpare the life of 
a Prince, which they cannot deſtroy but in coutempt of juſtice 
and humanity ; that opinion was already known in Paris ; it was 
well known there, that it was the opinion of every man, in every 
tation in Great Britain ; and conſequently there was not th 
leaſt neceſſity for ſending an AmbaſSador'irthat city for the pur- 
poſe of making known there that opinion, of which no man in 
France was ignorant. The noble Marquis had thought proper 
to go into much extraneous matter, and had communicated to 
the Houſe an article of intelligence, and of no ſmall importance in 
the preſent ſtate of R namely, that + by a letter 
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n fo! en thi De id mee 
the 92 mine f the Scheldi as a matter of ſuff. 


rok conſe quence to wap em in Haro Ls war to main- 
tain it; ; You they ! 1 5 0 reſo ved not to oppoſe the 
e of that river, It was not for him to fa what ounda- 
tion the correſpondent of the hs Marg Marquis 25 7 ing him 
uch 1 rmation ; ; all he cou Id iy Mag eſty's 
iniſters, had received no ſuch Fool wt, 405 a ſtranger 
to any ſuch determination on the part of the Is A. little 
as it for him to look back a hundred. years to, conſider. whe- 
ther i it was ſound policy to allow, Holland che excluſive navigation 
of the Scheldt, or N it Was nei to her; all he had to 
qnſider WAS, by a "os treaty ſhe had reſeryed it to her- 

; that by pre 80 we were pledged to guarantee it ta 

her; and that ſ Al He 15 toy a ſpecific performance 
of our engagements, we j —.— d by honour, 5 faith, and 
d.to the general benefit of Europe, to Rand forward, and 
with fidelity the ſaered _ which we contract. 


24 to 0 the opening of, 
land. Ihe Noble quis had thought Dna to make 
98 obſery ations reſpecting Hruſſia and Auftria, it 
theſs two Powers would deem it prudent to purſue, was not 
any one but themſelves to fay ; no doubt but they would be go- 
verned in the adoption of of meaſures oy a due Tegan to their Bay 
9 55 ang 45555 and the general ſecurity of urope. W. 
| the French Refugees who were the ſubjects of the 1 
0 he had to obſerye that it was the peculiar. diſ- 
e 0 England, a when they were driyen from almoſt 


75 other country, in Europe, they faung an aſylum. here, Ye | 


experiepced the. generoſity and hoſpitality, which were 
ad characteriſtics * Engliſhmen, He would never gan ta 
Ns that prond diſtinction, by ſending an Ambaſſador to 
| France to aſk. leave for En gland to be charitable and humane.— 
He would not aſk her — for England to beſtow upon theſe 
unfortunate men, whateyer in their 8 — 13 
13 po a to Mo give een, it would. . Fe 
7 iſter for ſuch, eee og he 
coun 140 be ſullied if either of the meaſures _ al by 
reſolutions of 8 A Marquis were adopted, and there - 
5 85 by was TORE oe Live his negative ta both 
NU of NOR FOLK admitted bat her may gr 
for ke Es de decken by the Noble Secretary o State 
1 the —_ che reſoſution then under, their Lofdſhips' 
conſideration. oe was of opinion, however, that if the ſub- 
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concurren in favour of the 
= re poet by ſoble quis. He felt chat it was 
e e Prince in N ſhould be 

7 5 is XVI. but this Effculty + mi OY t be eaſily ro- 
— either b the inſertion of the words The lt Chriſtian 
ay name, or by how Si, J the journals 2 decla- 
5 wats e ca e by {he Nob 
riſtian t reſolution, as propo e e 
Marquis, had been ET Th e Noble Secretary of State had 
to, whom an ambaſſador oul addreſs himlelf in, France, 
and where he. ſhould find the perſons on whom Te fate of Louis 
XVI. aQtually depended. The anſwer was obviou 14 


l one knew there was in Paris a Miniſter or Forei 
fairs, to whom our Ambaſſador would of courſe addreſs. 

te who. would communicate his diſpatches, and 9 — to 

e executive council, or, if neceſſary, to the convention. Hig 
Grace was of opinion, that a direct communication with the 
people in power in France mi þy be productive of the moſt hap- 
py. conſequences ;: our Amba mpght be be 8 to preſs een 
them, how injurious. had gu to 2 — 
which France ſeemed at preſent to be acting; * 3 
it had brought upon her; and how ſoon e had been obli ed to 
reſtore monarchy in order, to put an = e y cliv at; Rome. 


Reaſoning, by analogy, he might, ſhew that France would not 


only do a humane and a juſt act in ſparii the unfortunate 
King's life, but that it would be her intereſt to.do,it. Such a 
mode of proceeding, could not hurt the pride or independence of 


France on one hand, or fink the dignity, of England on the 


other; for as our Ambaſſador world have nothing to aſk for his 
own country, it would appear that his miſſion could have no 
other object than that. of of, humanity—and there was reaſon to 
hope us ſo diſintereſted, and at the ſame time ſo honourable, an 
embaſſy, would be likely to be productive of that happy iſſue 
hich every Neb Noble Lord, and every man in the nation, moſt 
carne "1 
he MAROUIS of LANSDOWNE, deckel be had wot 
the ſmalleſt, objection to the alteration ſuggeſted by the. Noble 
Duke; his object was, if poſlible, to ſaye the life of an unforty- 
nate, and amiable Monarch from the moſt imminent ; and 
therefore he would not ſtick at triſſes or forms, if heco I attain 
it EP ving them up. With reſpect to the implied recognition 
ACE, he did not thiok that a Golid obje®tion; for it 
lr gs notorie that there was a ruling power in France, 
Abe DUKE of N by the dE 
e , perceivi 
ton of the Houſe that the motion was likely to de oe, 
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requeſt that 
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ca it, than run the riſk of having it flegatived. The 'conſe- 


quence of its being negatived might be fatal to the unfortunate 

Aonarch whom they all wiſhed to fave; fot᷑ if, on the one hand, 
it on. be of ſervice to him that it ſhould be known in France 
that all England wiſhed unanimouſly for the preſervation of his 


life, what might be the conſequence, if it ſhould be known that 
a motion for interfering to preſerve that life had been actually re- 


jected by the Houſe of Lords? 
The M 


e 


therefore determined to comply with the Duke's deſire, and to 
withdraw his motion; however, he by no means abandoned the 
98 of it: on the contrary, it was in the full confidence that 
his Majeſty's Miniſters would ſome how or other make known 
28 mee the wiſhes of the Houſe on this head, that he con- 
ſented to withdraw the motion. The motion was accordingly 
withdrawn. [Here we muſt obſerve, that in the courſe of the 


debate it appeared evidently from the looks, countenance, and 


expreſſion of approbation of every Noble Lord preſent, that as 
the execution of the King of France wonld finke them with 
horror, fo the preſervation of his life would be to them a moſt 

teful event. The Prince of. Wales, and Dukes of York, 
hence, nd Glouceſter, were preſent, and ſhared thoſe ſenti- 
ments in common with the Houſe ] ie 
" The. MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE roſe again, and 


move hi s ſecond reſolution, reſpectin g an application to France 


in favour of the French Refugees. * 8 
The DUKE of NORFOLK ſaid, that he did not feel the 


and therefore he was determined to give it his decided nega- 


tive. His reaſon for ſo doing was, that he did not think we 


had any right to interfere in this buſineſs, which was a matter 


relating ſo pl to the internal government of France. Every 


government had a right to take precautions for its on exiſtence; 
and if the ſubſiſting government of that country was of opinion 
that it could not exiſt unleſs theſe refugees were ſent into ex- 
ile, it would not become England to wiſh to reinſtate them in 
their country and poſſeſſions; for to attempt ſuch a meaſure 
would be à manifeſt violation of the rights of nations. 
LORD LOUGHBOROUGH alſo oppoſed the motion, but 
not on the ſame grounds. He ſaid, that it undoubtedly would 


be a mockery to apply to the National Convention in favour of 


a ſet of men, whoſe caſe was not pending before that aſſembly, 
14 N | 3 : eree 


ze Noble Marquis would rather confent to with- 


„ ARQUIS of LANSDOWNE fail, that what the 
Noble Duke had juſt urged had great min, e him, he was 


fame. delicacy with reſpect 10 this motion, which had made 
him requeſt the Noble Marquis to withdraw the former 7 
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cree had paſſed. againſt Emigrants, the moſt ſweeping, the moſt 
comprehenſive that could be deviſed. When it was propoſed 


that an explanatory law.ſhould be enacted to refrain the appli- 


cation of the word, Emizrants to a ſpecific meaning, the Con- 
ventlon reſolved to extend it, fo as to make it reach all who were 
abſent from the kingdom on account of their affaits, their health, 
their education, or their pleaſure. The perſons whom this 
ſweeping decree affected, and who had fought an aſylum in this 


country, were chiefly men of conſcience and' of honour ; =. | 


might have been influenced by miſtaken notions of either, b 
ſtill acting under the influence of both, they might truly be 
called men of confcience and men of honour ; and their greateft 


crime, in the eyes of the new government of France, moſt 


probably was, that they had fortunes, which might enrich the 
new power by. being confiſcated. Thoſe fortunes were now 
gone, arid applied 'to other purpoſes; it would, therefore, be 


uſcleſs to make an application in their behalf, to the very meh 


who had ſtripped them of their property. England had hitherto 
ſupported them without ſuch an application; and he truſted” 

would take upon herſelf to make a future proviſion for them, 
rather than ſubmit to the indignity of aſking what moſt cer- 


tainly would be refuſed. But he would ſuppoſe for a moment, 
that the new rulers of France were diſpoſed to act with juſtice; 


in what. form could we' make the 1 — There Was nc 
one in which we muſt not either di e ourſelves or irritate 


them. If we 1 their government, we ſhould do the 


former if we refuſed to recogniſe it, we ſhould do the latter, a 
conſequently defeat the very end and object of the application. 
The unfortunate perſons, in whoſe behalf the motion appeared 
to have been made, were natives of France; how then would 
the Government of that country conſider our interference to 
preſerve an aid for ſettling them in Canada, an Engliſh” co- 
lony, whoſe ſtrength might one time or other be turned againſt 
ar TOTS MOT, Oe ITOES EN 
The MARQUISof LANSDOWNE declared, that whateyer 
might be the fate of this Motion, he was determined not to 
withdraw it. There was a paint on which the learned Lord had 


not touched, and on which the National Convention had not as 
yet come to any decifion; that was the ſalary or annuity allowed 


to the Clerg before they had emigrated : a miniſter, therefore, 
might hope to ſucceed in'negociating for the continuance and 
punctpal payment of ſuch amiuity. | ; 84 


| | 1 
The queltion'was put upon the ſecond Reſolution, which was 


rejected witE- Sat adivihon. | OR | 
Here we muſt ＋ 1. that when Lord Lanſdowne moved 
us firſt Reſolution, the 
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I committed to-morrow. 


which it was ſtated, that foreign merchants ſhou * by 
the King to come into, and reſide in England. This 
Von, of fo remote anti nity, in favour of trade, was the inore 


By the fame charter which kane Fr and ſecured: their own 
RY a with which this bill was to inveſt it ; but it had been 
ile 


the ſafety = a cononry zoigh ght be at ſtake, any doubts ſhould 
Eee by w 


their Lordſhips remove F< that aſylum thoſe who. had 2 


Would they ſuffer them, when here, to be eciſely on 9411 
| footing wx 


: come after them, ſhould not be dif: in their hope of 
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5 was, on the Motion of Loa awkſby Y 
that the Houſe might regularly debate. the pro 1 52 f 
tions cf the Noble Meare: his bulineks having been diſpoſed e1 
Z 15 the Re ies of the Day in brought = Hon] and the re 


| 622 time.] 

"LORD C GRE NVIL E bon (oſs e that u Would b 
parks obſerved, that as the mea- lo 

Jures which the Bill „ were rather of a novel on 


nature, the Houſe — probabl ww ſome reaſons from him — 
to juſtify it. The law, he ar s made a marked T 


diſtinction between natural born Trae aliens ; of the for- on 
mer the King was conſidered as 0 55 — of the latter only 
er. The former owed a conſtant, the latter only 2 

and tranſitory allegiance to the Crown, and on this account 
8 both was, in the eye of the law, extremely dif- 
ferent, It appeared to be part of the pr tive. of 
the Crown to. forbid foreigners to enter or reſide within 
the realm. This might be collected from 1/4: * ea in 


hondurable to our they had cauſed it to be inſerted 
It was not to be 7 hr that the Crown poſſeſſed all 


xerciſed, that doubts might exiſt about the means of 
exercifing it at preſent; and it was not fit that in caſes in which 


ich that ſafety might in the ſmalleſt de- 
be endangered. His 1 — — the obſervation which 

had made in a former , that after almoſt all the other 
countries of Europe had, various reaſons, refuſed i to ory 
the French Refugees an aſylum, they had found one in 
He had on this ſubject three queſtions to -aſk—\ 


found it? Would they ſhut their doors againſt other unfor- 
tunate men, who might ſtill come to ſ among them 


natural born ſubjeQs of the wah. reſpect 

privileges and rights ? To the two firſt een be Was e 
their Lordſhips were prepared to give anſwers, and to ſay that 
the unfortunate foreigners already here, and thoſe, who might 


finding ; an aſylum among them. With reſpect to the third 
* wy would certainly pauſe. The ſafety of the — 
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ſary to that fafety, was not to be blamed. Amongſt the foreign- 
ers at preſent in England there were no doubt ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable and venerable characters, ſuch as every well- regulated 
ſociety would be happy to receive in its boſom ; but there were 
others of à very different deſcription ; ſome there had been, and 
ſome might ſtill be here, who had fignalized themſelves in the 
commiſſion of thoſe atrocious murders, which could not be fo 
much as mentioned without creating horror in __ mind, 


Theſe men were the more dangerous, as they felt all the infſu- 


ence of that fanaticiſm and of thoſe principles, which made them 
think that they were earning for themſelves the honour of — 
entitled to a place among the moſt renowned heroes of the worl 

by doing acts which placed them on a level with thoſe monſters 
who had diſgraced human nature. By whom paid, by whom 
they had been ſent into England, and for what purpoſe, it was 
not difficult to conjecture. He did not mean to include indiſ- 
criminately the whole French nation in the claſs of murderers ; 
God forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould entertain fo ſhocking an 
opinion of ſo conſiderable a portion of mankind as twenty. four 
millions of people; but this he might ſay, that when anarchy 


* 
© 


was ſubſtituted in the room of government in France, ſome 
men of the 'moſt abominable principles had in different parts of 


that country worked themſelves into ſituations of power, which 
they had abuſed to the eternal diſgrace of humanity. People of 
that kind had been ſent to England in the hope that they might 
be able to raiſe an inſurrection, and overthrow the govern- 
ment. To guard againſt the wicked machinations of fuch' men 


was the object of this Bill. ¶ We forbear following his Lordſhip 


through the particular proviſions of it, as a ſtatement of them is 
given in 109. ] He ſaid that all the well- diſpoſed among the 
refugees had no objection to be diſarmed, becauſe they knew the 
motives of the Legiſlature in requiring ſuch a meaſure, and they 
were willing to truſt for protection to the laws of England, where 
they had been ſo well protected, and ſo hoſpitably entertained. 


What the evil-diſpoſed might think of the meaſure was of 


no conſequence. With reſpect to merchants, all thoſe who 
ſhould be able to prove that they were 4ona fide ſuch, ſhould be 
exempt from the operation of the Bill. After this explanation, 
his Lordſhip moved that it ſhould be committed to-morrow. © 
The DUKE of NORFOLK ſaid he did not mean to object 
to the principle of the Bill; but he lamented that for want of a 
proper interęourſe between the governments of England and 
France, by means of Ambaſſadors, the people of both had very 
miſtaken notions of each others opinions and characters. In 
England it was abſurdly 1 that the French were a 1 
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of murderers, though he believed there was no country where 
the ſhocking murders were viewed in a more horrid light by the 
bulk of the people, and by the government. In France it was 
no leſs abſurdly believed that the people of England were all 
diſaffected to their Conſtitution, and waited only for the appear- 
ance of ſome French auxiliaries to riſe as one man, and pull it 
down. They perhaps would be rouſed from their fond deluſion 


by the voice of loyalty echoing. through every part of the king- 


dom, and breathing the moſt fervent attachment to the King and 
Conſtiution. ; e EOS 
The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE conſidered the Bill as a 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cerpus Act, which, though it extended at 
fr only to foreigners, would, he feared, be afterwards extended 
to all Engliſhmen. Such a meaſure as this was without a pre- 
cedent, and evidence ought to have been laid upon the table to 
prove the exiſtence of ſuch a danger as would juſtify the remedy. 
That evidence ought to have been referred to a Committee, 
where ſuch a Bill as would ſuit the emergency might have origi- 
nated. At preſent the Houſe had nothing to go upon but the 
aſſertion of the Noble Secretary of State; and in a caſe where 
the liberty of great numbers of perſons would be placed at the 
mercy, and conſequently at the devotion of the Crown, it did 
not become him or the Houſe to give their confidence to mi- 
niſters merely on the credit of their own aſſertions. 
The DUKE of PORTLANP ſaid, that after what the noble 
Lord had ſaid, it was unneceſſary for him to enlarge upon the 
ſubject of the Bill. He approved of it, becauſe he thought 
ſome meaſure of this ſort neceſſary to quiet the alarm that had 
been excited in the minds of the people. It was not on account 
of any perſonal attachment to the prefent adminiſtration that he 
ſupported it. He could not forget the manner in which they 
came into power; he could not forget the many circumſtances 
in their conduct by which, in his opinion, they had forfeited 


all title to the confidence of the nation. He could not forget 


that to their miſconduct many of our preſent difficulties were 
owing. It was not in order to court popularity, but becauſe he 
thought the Bill would reſtore ſecurity and quiet to the minds 


of the people; and therefore it ſhould have his hearty concur- 


FEIICC, | 


The EARL of LAUDERDALE lamented that the peopleof 


England and France were ſo little acquainted with each other 
as they appeared to be of late. It was reported that our miniſters 
had no other intelligence from Paris than that which they col- 


lected from the Moniteur; whilſt all other Engliſh papers, ex- 


. cept the Morning Chronicle, were induſtriouſly kept out of 
France. The reſpective editors of thoſe two papers were, he 


. believed, 
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believed; actuated by very honourable motives, and ſpoke their 


ſentiments freely. But was it from the Moniteur and the Morn- 
ing Chronicle that each nation ſhould learn the opinions and 
ſentiments of the other? He believed not. As to the horrid 
murdets that had been committed in Paris, he believed they 
were as cordially deteſted in France as they were in England; 


and fo far would the ruling powers in the former country be 


offended with us for diſarming any of the perpetrators of thoſe 
ſhocking acts, whom we might find in London, that he ſincerely 
believed they would be heartily obliged to us, if we ſhould ex- 


terminate the monſters from the face of the earth. As to the 


Bill, he conſidered many of the clauſes as ineffectual even to 


| their own purpoſes; but he would reſerve what he had to ſay on 


that ſubject till it was in the Committee. 
LORD HAWKESBURY admitted, in reply to the Mar- 
quis of Lanſdowne, that the Bill was without a precedent ; but 


then it muſt be admitted to him, that the caſe was equally no- 


vel and unprecedented in the annals of this or any other coun- 
As to the objection made by the noble Marquis, that evi- 
dence of the danger ought to be laid upon the table, he would 


not allow it to be well-founded, for the production of evi- 


dence might defeat in a great meaſure the good expected from 


the Bill. 


The DUKE of LEEDS aid, that as he probably ſhould 


not be preſent at any ſtage of the progreſs of the bill through 
ia take that opportunity to declare that it - 
had his moſt hearty concurrence. His Grace ſaid, he lamented 


the Houſe, he wou 


as much as any man'the melancholy ſituation of the Royal Fa- 
mily of France, and he pitied the diſtreſſes of the Refugees, 
many of whom he highly reſpected and had known abroad; but 


ſill he would always be ſo much of an Engliſhman as to be- 
lieve it unlikely that a Frenchman ſhould be a friend to an 


Engliſhman : he would make them experience all the warmth of 
Britiſh hoſpitality; but ſtill he would look upon them with an 
eye of jealouſy, and ſee that they attempted nothing againſt the 
lafety of this country. He expreſſed his ſurpriſe how fo many 
of them had contrived to come into England with'arms; he had 
read with aſtoniſhment of 'a conſiderable body of French dra- 


goons, who, it was ſaid, were on their way to join the army of 


the Princes, and yet they had unaccountably landed-in England 
with their arms. He had heard from a Noble Marquis (of 
Townſhend) that ſome had landed alſo on the coaſt of Norfolk, 
who were, however, diſarmed. If ſuch people entertained mus 
deſigns againft the country, he truſted- that the loyalty whic 
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aſſiſtance of this Bill, road completly oi ty ty 


ſucceſss. 


LORD: VISCOUNT STORMONT did wh e 


m every ſentiment expreſſed by the Noble Duke who had juſt 


| 5 down, the force of which he would not weaken by deliver. 
them in other words. 
he n was _ called for, and | carried without a 
diviſion ets 
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LORD GRENVILLE moved the Order of the Day, dt 


the Houſe reſolve itſelf into a Committee on the Bill for eſta- 
bliſhing Regulations reſpecting Aliens amiving in this i, 
or 2 therein, in certain caſes. 

EARL SPENCER ſaid, that in formevideberes points had 
been touched upon which he.could have wiſhed had been paſſed 
over in ſilence. They involved circumſtances, the diſeuſhon of 
which he deprecated. This country was, at this moment, in a 
| dangerous, critical, and, he believed, unprecedented fituation ; 

if ſo, it became neceſſary for the ſafety of the ſtate, that the exe- 
cutive power ſhould have an unprecedented ſhare of power and 
authority, for the protection of the public intereſt. He there- 
fore was ſo far from oppoſing, that he ſhould ſupport the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. He — that his Majeſty's [Miniſters 
were perſons from whom he had for years been in — habit of 
with-holding his confidence; he had generally acted with and 
confided in others who, in his opinion, better deſerved it men 

of the higheſt rank, of the brighteſt abilities and virtue. But, 
under the preſent alarming ſituation of the country, he _ 
he ought not to with-hold his confidence, whatever might be his 
opinion of Miniſters, when meaſures were propoſed which that 
Gtuation eyidently called for, In giving Miniſters his confidence, 
on this particular meaſure, he had not formed any new attach- 
ments, nor abandoned his old ones. This was no party queſtion; 
nor ſhould any party diſtinctions be obſerved in diſcuſſing it. 
In his opinion, the members of that Houſe ſnould be unanimous 
in ſupport of the executive power, although they all muſt la- 
ment the neceſſity which demanded that ſupport. He could not 
conclude without ſaying, he hoped that the different officers of 
government, 'whoſe power was to be ſo much increaſed by the 
preſent Bill, would uſe that power with great care and caution, 
and not ſo as to ſhock the generous temper and benevolent di- 
poſition of the people of this county. 
' LORD GRENVILLE: thanked the Noble Kal for the 
very manly manner in which he had made known his ſenti- 
ments; ſured his Lordihip, that his Oy" $ e from 
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£ td the Bill 3 had determined 
that all poſſible moderation ſhould be obſerved in the execution 
of it. eee pres could —_— that — it was the hope 
af receivi approbation of a man of ſuch rank, integrity, 
and Ne, as the Noble Earl. 

The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee, LORD CATH- 
CART in the Chair. 

The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE faid he deteſted the 


principle of the Bill, becaufe it proceeded on the aſſumption of 


plots, of which plots he could obtain no information, nor did he 
believe their exiſtence. All he could now do was, to ſtate his 
objections to many of the clauſes, in hopes that Miniſters might 
ſoften what he thought wanted much ſoftening. After all the 
Noble Secretary of State had promiſed, he was not fure he could 
fulfil a part of it; he could not be anſwerable for the rough- 
neſs with which each petty officer would execute the orders of 
his ſuperiors. The part of the Bill which related to paſſports 
he wiſhed to be attended to. All their Lordſhips who had tra- 
velled knew, that England was the only country in Europe where 
a man was compelled for a paſſport; he wiſhed them to 
be granted here, as — elſe, gratis. He obſerved, that 
the idea of plots had carried petty officers to a very 3 
extreme, in the execution of what they called their duty. 
nobleman (Marquis de Bouille) had received from a company — | 
merchants an nt ſword, as a teſtimony of their eſteem. 
This ſword was taken from him at Dover, by the cuſtom-houſe 
ofacer. Many fuch cafes would ariſe, if care was not taken to 
provide againſt them, and man other things in the Bill. His 
Lordſhip enumerated many hardſhips that would fall upon inany 
innocent individuals, if the Bi} vaſſed as it now ſtood. 

The Houfe then proceeded on the claufes, and amendments 
were propoſed by Lord Thurlow, Hawkeſbury, e r ach 
and Grenville, many of which were adopted. 

In the diſcuſſion of the clauſe reſpecting fire arms, 

The EARL of LAUDERDALE ſaid, he could inform 
their Lordſhips, from perſonal experience, that at the moſt tur- 
bulent time in France, the greateſt reſpect was paid to foreign- 
ers. He himſelf had two pair of piſtols in his bedchamber in 
Paris; the proper officer came and examined them, and aſked 
what they were for: he anſwered, for the protection of his per- 
ſon; and the officer was ſatisfied. This was about the 10th of 
Auguſt, at the time they were the moſt rigid, and had the great- 
eſt reaſon; to be fo. His Lordſhip. — 2 he ſaw no reaſon 


why foreigners, travelling among us, might not vents piſtols, as 
they e 44 ops where 57 7 | | | 
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| LORD. CARLISLE 'obſerved, chat at this time there wat 
no fear of an inundation of Engliſhmen going to France. 
Their Lordſhips proceeded through all the clauſes, and, after 


making many amendments, ordered the whole to de engroſſed. 


Adjourned to the 24th. ; 
| DxzceMBER 24. 
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Being Chriſtmas day, the Houſe did not ſit. io 1 0 
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| | LORD. HAWKESBURY obſerved, that their Lordſnips 


had laſt ſeſſion of Parliament voted an addreſs to his Majeſty to 
ive orders for rendering the Houſe more commodious, and it 
id not appear that any thing had yet been done. For himſelf, 
and for ſeveral other Noble Lords, he could fay, that both in 
the laſt and the preſent ſeſhon, much perſonal inconvenience, 
much danger of health had been incurred, . attendance on 
public — #2 in a place fo ill calculated for their accommoda- 
Ition. He then moved, that a Committee be appointed to con- 
ſider of means to render the Houſe more commodious for the 
That ſuch Lords as have attended during the preſent Seſſion 
be of that Committee. Ordered. e . 
Iuhat the Committee meet to-morrow at twelve, and adjourn 
during pleaſure.— Ordered. hte hog eite 1 
| LORD GRENVILLE being prevented by indiſpoſition 
from attending, Lord Hawkeſbury moved the Order of the Day, 
that the Bill for eſtabliſhing certain regulations reſpecting aliens 
be read a third time. | | HS 
The EARL of GUILDFORD ſaid, their Lordſhips might 
aſk why he oppoſed the third reading of a. bill, to the principle 
of which he had not objected when it was read a ſecond time.— 
He had expected that in the progreſs of the bill through the 
Houſe, proofs of the neceſſity that called for it would be adduced. 
Long and habitual deference to the opinion of the Noble Duke 
(Portland) who, when the grounds of the bill were opened by a 
Noble Lord now: abſent, — that he thought ſome ſuch 
meaſure neceſſary, had induced him to acquieſce in that opinion, 
hoping that the bill would be ſo modified as to remove the moſt 


material part of his objections. In that hope he had been diſ- 
appointed, and he was ſure the Noble Duke, far from diſapproving 


of his now angry Haag ſentiments, would entertain a leſs fa- 
vourable opinion of hin 
ni | 
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if, from deference to any authority, he 
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were to ſuppreſs them. He did not wiſh, after what had already 
paſſed, that the bill ſhould be rejected. He deſired only that 
their Lordſhips would take time to enquire into the cauſes al- 
leged for ſo ſtrong a meaſure, and endeavour to remove from it 
3 ſhould be found more rigorous than the occaſion de- 
manded. It was the. boaſt of our ſtitution, that, to every 
man living under it. it extended the equal protection of the law: 
for violating this juſtly boaſted principle, my had as yet nothin 
of proof, nothing of direct and poſitive aſſertion on the part 
Miniſters, nothing but vague, alarming, ambiguous inſinuations. 
It might have been expected, that of the inſurrections alleged at 
the opening of the ſeſſion for aſſembling Parliament in an extra- 
ordinary manner, ſome at leaſt would have been proved to exiſt. : 
Their Lord(hips had been able to diſcover none; and of none 
had they yet been furniſhed with any thing that deſerved the 
name of information, Was it for their Lordſhips' dignity, was 
it for their juſtice, to proceed on ſuch unexplained, unſupported 
inſinuations of danger, to deprive men who had thrown them- 
{ſelves on the hoſpitality of the country, of the ordinary protection 
of the law? He had the utmoſt reſpec for the veracity of the 
Noble Lord who opened the grounds of the bill; but it would 
be a dangerous precedent indeed for their Lordſhips to take the 
individual veracity of any one of his Majeſty's Miniſters as a 
ſuffcient foundation for a public meaſure. What were their 
Lordſhips going to do? on the mere pretence that there were 
foreign emiſſaries in this country, for the purpoſe of diſſemi- 
nating Jacobin principles principles which he for one ſhould 
never admit to have any connection with republican principles; 
tor robbery and murder, and every doctrine that led to them, 
republicans diſclaimed; they were going to deliver men who had 
ſought refuge from perſecution and oppreſſion to the ſole diſcre- 
tion of the Executive Power. But the humanity of Miniſters, 
it was ſaid, would be their protection. He would never conſent 
to deliver one man to the humanity of another; one of the ex- 
traordinary penalties of the bill was baniſhment. Would their 
Lordſhips baniſh men who had been forced from their own - 
country, and whom they were told no other country would re- 
ceive? Where were theſe exiles to look for refuge? In Bra- 
bant they could not be ſafe ; were we ſure that Holland would 
be more liberal than moſt of the other powers of Europe? The 
cruel impriſonment of La Fayette would warn them againſt ap- 
proaching any country occupied by a German army. But, it 
"_ be ſaid, let them comply with the regulations of the bill, 
and then they would eſcape the penalty of baniſhment. Was tha 
cale ſo? Did not Miniſters by the bill reſerve to themſelves the 
power of ſending any alien out of the kingdom, whom _ 7 


7 
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might think fit to ſuſpect? Such perſons were to ſend a 

in a manner ſuitable to their rank. to be the 1585 
of this, as well as of the ſuſpicion in which they were ſo re- 
moved ? Miniſters or their agents. Their Lordſhips had no ſe- 
curity but in their moderation, and ought to take care that the 
country was not diſgraced by the inhoſpitable tranſportation of 
perſons who had thrown themſelves on our hoſpitality; Miniſ- 
ters, it would be ſaid, were reſponſible for their condut—Re- 
ſponſible indeed, in their characters and reputation; but under 
the preſent bill, other reſponſibility he maintained they had 
none. After paſſing a bill which ſuſpended the ordinary laws of 
the land, on an alleged alarm. of danger, could — 


. puniſh a Miniſter, becauſe his ſuſpicions were more alive, and 


his alarm greater than their own ? Yet this in almoſt any poſſi- 
ble abuſe would be his only crime. He therefore exhorted their 
Lordſhips to take time for enquiry, and to beware of imitating 
the raſh conduct which they ſo much condemned in the French. 
If on due _— they found ſome ſuch bill neceſſary, let them 
next endeavour fo to frame it as to point only at the perſons who 


were the real objects of it, and to exempt from its operation thoſe 


whom it was not meant to affect; who, inſtead of being objects 
of ſuſpicion, were entitled to compaſſion and protection. He 
concluded with moving that the bill be read a thud time that day 
fortnight. N HY | 
N LORD HAWKESBURY ſaid, that to diſcloſe the informa- 
tion which the Noble Lord ſeemed to require might defeat the 
object of the bill. It was a mcaſure called for by public necefſi- 
ty, and juſtified by the right of ſelf-defence, which every nation 


was allowed to poſſeſs. Their Lordſhips in paſſing the bill were ; 


only enabling the country to continue hoſpitality to perſons, 
wha — had thought it — 25 their own 
ſafety to exclude or remove. He contended, that without ſuch 
precautions as the bill contained, there would be — from the 
principles which thoſe perſons might propagate, and referred for 


the proof to the decrees of fraternity with the people of other 


countries, paſſed by the French Convention. W 
The EARL of LAUDERDALE ſaid it was extremely un- 
leaſant to be obliged to allude to a former ſpeech of any Noble 
d in his abſence. He regretted the abſence of the Noble Secre- 
tary of State (Grenville) and the neceflity that obliged him to 
ms to his ſpeech on opening the grounds of the bill. He, with 
the Noble Duke (Portland) was willing by any reaſonable meaſure 
to quiet the alarms in the minds of the people; alarms which in 
his conſcience he believed induſtriouſly excited and kept up by 
Miniſters. But when he faw ſuch a bill as this, a; bill that al- 
tered the eſtabliſhed laws, that even interfered-with treaties, - 


* 
* 
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all this to provide * the ſuſpected intentions of about nine- 


teen perſons, the Whole ee the Noble 

of State on opening the grounds of the bill, he could not help 

thinking that it was part of a chain of meaſures, purpoſely cal- 

culated to excite alarm among the le, and by rouſing their 
ons to extinguiſh their-reaſon. - Would any man, who had 

viewed the conduct of Miniſters for ſome months paſt, ſay that 


they had not good occaſion for doing this—that they had not 
cauſe for wiſhing to ſurpriſe and oppreſs the reaſoning faculties 


of the people, or to divert public attention to any object, rather 
than ſuffer N on themſelves? eee — a few 
months they many opportunities of preſerving the peace 
of Europe, and preventing that extraordinary ſtate of? 

which e could now 33 to —_ the iſſue, while, 
from or incapacity, the been purſuing their private 
— and — ; leavin public affairs to the courſe of 
events. It was but lately that put the country to the ex- 
pence of an armament, and the riſk of a war, to prevent, as they 
then ſaid, the diſement of Ruſſia by the poſſeſſion of Oc- 
zakow. In the 2 bates upon that occaſion, it was aſked of thoſe 


who oppoſed the armament—Would you ſuffer Ruſſia to get be- 


hind Poland? Do you ſee no danger to the balance of Europe 
from ſuch an extenſion of territory in ſuch a quarter? Had 
Ruſſia ſince obtained no aggrandiſement, no additional prepon- 
derance in that quarter ? and had Miniſters done any thing to 
prevent it? coul clear themſelves from the ſuſpicion of 
being parties to it? One of two things then follow ither 


that their armament about Oczakow was an unneceſſary and ri- 


diculous expence; or that _ were too impotent or tco idle to 
act during the whole of the laſt ſummer. What had they done in 
Ireland, where things certainly were not in ſuch a ſtate as might 
be wiſhed—where the ple were complaining of an oppreſſive 


penſion liſt, they meditated an addition to the grievance— 


that now was happily over—but where there was well-founded 
cauſe of alarm, they durſt not ſay there was: here, where there 
was none, they voured to raiſe it, to blind the judgment of 


the people, and prevent them from examining the conduct of 


thoſe to whom the adminiſtration of their affairs was intruſted. 
The people too might recollect that the preſent Miniſters had in- 
creaſed the emoluments of their own ſituations beyond thoſe en- 
joyed by any former Cabinet, and compare the reward with the 
lervices performed—For all theſe reaſons it was natural for Mi- 
niſters to wiſh to divert public attention from themſelves. Surely 
they muſt have ſome ſecret motive, for on no public motive was 
their oonduct to be accounted for; and there was none more 


probable than that which he had ſuggeſted. This was farther 


things, of 
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confirmed by comparing what they did with what had been dane 
without doors—with the aſſociations formed on pretenee of aiding 


| the Executive Government. With all poſfible reſpect for the 
individuals who compoſed the firſt of theſe aſſociations, he could 
not help thinking that he read a libel on the government when 


he read their advertiſementy importing that the government was 


in ſuch a ſituation as to want aid, and to derive what it wanted 


from a ſociety of eighteen men. What was the principle of theſe 
aſſociations? Was it not to do what had been reprobated fo juſtly. 
in France, putting the country under the government of clubs? 
When he ſaw miniſters, without any reaſon that would bear to 
be examined, or even explained, prefling a meaſure, as eſſential to 
the ſafety of the country, which admitted of no defence on 
Juſtice, but only on expediency, he could not help fearing 
that they meant to occupy the attention of Parliament on an- 
other object, while they were going to force the country into a 
war. No man could talk of negociating to avert fo great a ca- 
lamity without being accuſed of propoſing an alliance, although 
no two things could be more diſtin.” That war might be averted 
he had no doubt. To negociate, it was ſaid, would be to ac- 
knowledge the power with whom we ziated, If we ad- 
mitted an explanation, which it would bardl be contended we 
ought not to admit, we as much 8 the power of 
thoſe who offered it, as by ſending an Ambaſſador to negoci- 
ate with them. When men's had time to cool and gave 
free ſcope to their underſtandings, when they conſider the ad- 
vantages we had derived and might flill derive from a wiſe 
neutrality, he was confident that every man in this country 
would condemn entering into a war without farſt taking every 
practicable and honourable means to avoid it. The French had 
committed no invaſion on our allies; and he ſincerely believed 
they had not a plan which they might not be ſuffered to purſue 
even with advantage to us, if we perſevered in our neutrality. 
He agreed with the Earl of Guildford in his objections to the 
bill, and on the propriety of deferring the third reading. 

The EARL of CARLISLE roſe to defend the bill, which 
had, in every reſpect, his perfect concurrence. He did not mean 
to follow the Noble Earl who ſpoke' laſt, becauſe he thought it 
he went into any diſcuſſion, either of the Ruſſian armament or 
the ſituation of Ireland, that he would be going very wide from 
the queſtion. He ſaid, though not accuſtomed. to agree with 
the preſent Adminiſtration, yet he had ſupported, and would 
ſapport their meaſures in this inſtance.” e thought the « 
ments and the terms uſed by the Noble Earl againſt this meaſure 
did not at all apply, and by ſupporting it he would not incur any 
charge of inconſiſtency, becauſe he was firmly perſuaded it was 
1 8 neceſſary. 
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neceſſary. He had no ſeruple in ſaying that he had often thought 
a change of Adminiſtration was the only thing that could be of 
efſential ſervice to the country. But his opinion was not altered; 
yet at this juncture he was afraid that a change in Adminiſtration 
might bring about a change of melſures,” and that he thought 
would be of very dangeroiis conſequence. If there was to be a 
change of miniſters,” it might naturally be ſuppoſed that the firſt 
act of another miniſtry would be to negociate with France; and 
this, of all things, was what he never wiſhed to hear of, becauſe 
it would only ſtrengthen our enemies, and could be of no uſe to 
ourſelves. For theſe reaſons his Lordſhip was diſpoſed to give 
all the aid he could to the Executive Power, conſcious at the 
fame time, that having given to it upon this ——— an ex- 
traordinary degree of power, it was the duty of Parliament to 
watch the exerciſe of that power, and not to let it extend or 
continue beyond the time that it appeared abſolutely neceſſary. 
The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE ſaid he was happy to 
follow in argument and in ſentiments the Noble Earl who made 
the Motion, and the Noble Earl near him, who had fo ably ſup 
ported it, though he was, at the ſame time, convinced that 
Houſe, as had been properly obſerved by one of thoſe Noble 
Lords, ſeemed already to have made up their minds upon the 
ſubject. That, however, would be no reaſon for him to with- 
hold his opinion upon the 3 queſtion, more than upon 
ſuch queſtions as he expected greater ſucceſs. It recalled to his 
memory the opinions delivered in and out of that Houſe about 
the commencement of the American war. At that time, and 
for ſome years, there was but one man in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who would fairly and frankly aſſert that America ouglit 
to be independent; . yet, though the opinion of this great 
country ſeemed at that time ſo much againſt that doctrine, we 
afterwards repented of the inſolence with which we treated the 
Americans, and were abſolutely happy to renounce our former 
errors, and acknowledge that which once was thought in this 
country as improper to be mentioned as impoſſible to be obtained. 
He had obferved a cry of Order in the Houſe, *wheh the Noble 
Earl was ſpeaking, as if the Noble Earl had ſpoken of matters 
foreign to the queſtion then debating ; but he would aſk if any 
thing could be reckoned mis mon or foreign to debate, when the 
extraordinary manner in which Parliament had met was the 
cauſe? On ſuch an occaſion'muſt Noble Lords talk of na 
country but Britain; and that becauſe a Secretary of State had 


choſen to bring in a Bill to provide againſt grievances which 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, but 'of which Noble Lords knew nothing ? 
and were they to be confined to the diſeuſſion of ſuppoſed infur- 
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re&tians in this country, merely becauſe they knew of none 


He hoped they were not; and therefore ſaw no reaſon for ſuch z 
call of Order. Miniſters were fond of large words, and of car- 
Tying matters with a high hand; but in his mind, when they had 
created ſuch fears and alarms all over the country, the Noble 
Earl was right in ſtaung that the people had a right to be ſa- 
tisfied, and to know whether there was any real _ to ap- 
prehend, or whether miniſters excited alarms to draw the atten- 
tion of the country from their own conduct, by awakening their 
paſſions, and lulling their judgment and to ſleep. He 
ws againſt this Bill becauſe he was perſuaded there were no 
pon whatever for it ; and he was ſure, had they any ground 
t they dare ſtate, they would not venture ypon a meaſure in 
direct violation of law, without producing that ground. —He 
could not believe that even if there were 18 or 20 perſons in the 
country, of the deſeription that had been alluded to, that their 
power or influence was ſuch as to induce miniſters to infringe 
upon the laws of the country, by bringing in this Bill merely on 
their account.— He had no doubt but, if the Bill paſſed, 
might be twenty, thirty, or forty, fooliſh and idle Frenchmen 
taken up; but that would not convince him of the neceſſity of 
ſo extraordinary meaſures as had lately been followed. —He ad- 
verted to its having been ſaid, that government or miniſters had 
no other mode of communication than by newſpapers between 
the countries; and here he would leave to read to their 
Lordſhips an authentic letter from the Miniſter of Foreign Af- 
fairs to the National Convention, inſerted in the Gazette Na- 
tionale, 1oth December, before any of the alarms or fears had 
taken place in this country. In this letter the miniſter had com- 
municated to the Convention, that he had been charged with 
— a perſon, named Achilles Viard, [ See the of this 
2 to London, who had been connected with others in 
England, that were engaged in a conſpiracy, and might be an 
uſeful perſon to make uſe of in that country. He therefore ex- 
plained to the Convention that he had given a paſſport to this 
3 upon very good recommendations; but he afterwards 
| found out that he knew nothing, and did nothing that was 
worthy the notice of either that or this country. Now the Mar- 
quis begged Noble Lords to conſider, that the conſpiracy ſup- 
poſed to be forming was againſt France, and nat againſt this 
country, and contended that there was a general tendency, in 
the conduct of the French, to do every thing more beneficial to 
England than to themſelves. ho 
e likewiſe obſerved that this explanation to the Convention 
was not in conſequence of any requiſition on the part of Eng- 
land, but merely to juſtify the miniſter's conduct to the Con- 
| - vention 
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vention ; and as to the veracity of his ſtatement, it was worthy 
of remark — 8 that gre yp iſters there, 2 | 
whatever t might be, mu care to 
vance nothing but — « forthe individual lader who ven- 
tured to do otherwiſe was liable to the detection of the Diplo- 
matic Committee, or any one of them, and the moment a miſ— 
ſtatement was detected, puniſhment would certainly * 
He replied to the arguments uſed by Lord Hawkſbury.— - 
ever had been read of the tranſactions of France, he totally diſ- 
believed that miniſters had any real grounds for this meaſure, 
and knew the French would go fo far from their deſire to ſatisfy, 
inſtead of offending this country, that they might, he had 
no doubt, have given up their intention to the Scheldt. 
Beſides, then, their having no grounds for this Bill, another 
very alarming fact had been ſtated in argument by the Noble 
Earl (Lauderdale); and that was, the dangerous precedent that 
they were about to eſtabliſh, if upon no other or autho- 
rity, than'the mere word or ſuſpicion of a of State, 
they were to overturn and ſet the law of the land. He 
conſidered this Bill in no other light than a partial ſuſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Af ; and if miniſters had any informa- 
tion of intrigues being formed in this country, between foreign- 
ers and perſons of the country, they were extremely to blame 
for not ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act entirely; that would 
have been the proper and neceſſary meaſure, but not a meaſure 
to be adopted upon the mere ſuſpicion of a miniſter. With re- 


gard to the ſuſpenſion of that Act, he would defire Noble Lords 


to look back to the rebellion in 1745, when, upon September 5, 


the King had ſent to acquaint the Lord Mayor of London, that 


the Pretender's ſon had landed, with a body of troops, in Scotland, 
and that the country was in a ſtate of rebellion. . Notwithſtanding 
this, he they might obſerve how miniſters aCted at that 


time, which might be in the recollection of ſome of their Lord- 


ſhips. Did they ſummon Parliament upon a thirteen days no- 
tice, and alarm the country ?—Certainly not.— They ſtuck by 
old eſtabliſhed conſtitutional rules, and the Parliament did not 
meet till the 17th of October, and the next day the Habeas 
Corpus Act was ſuſpended for only ſix months: but the preſent 
Adminiſtration deſpiſed ſuch conduct; and, after owning that 
if they could not have fallen upon the ſhift of embodying the 
militia, as a pretence for calling Parliament together, they would 
have done it of themſelves, — truſted to an Act of Indemnity— 
had thus alarmed the whole country; and having got Parliament 
in ſome ſhape huddled together, they come forward to propoſe a 
ſuſpenſion of the-Habeas Corpus AQ for more than a year; and 
he ſaw no other motive for theſe meaſures, but by wy nog 
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alarm, and diſturbing the tranquillity of the country, to divert 
the attention of the people from their ,n conduct. It had 
been ſaid, that England had acted differently from other cou 


tries with regard to France ; but it was the glory of England, 


tat in all material points ſhe differed from other nations. Here he 


quoted the authority of Lord Chief Juſtice Forteſeue, in the rrign 
af Hen. VI. upon theſe two points particularly; iſt, That there 
wia no —— for the Bill; and, 2dly, That it was eſtabliſhing 

2 very dangerous precedent. He argued the danger of putting 
Jo great a number as 8000 perſons now in the kingdom under 
the power of the Crown, and had no doubt but after this Bill 


paſſed they would increaſe ; and though no one could bring 


even a ſword into the kingdom, the * all be armed by the 
Crown at any time,—After all, he ſaid, he muſt recur to what 
he had ſtated on the firſt day of the Seſſion; that the only clue 
to unravel the conduct of miniſters was war; for war they cer- 


tainly meant, and were determined upon, This was the 15 60 


unleck all their myſterious reaſoning, and the elue to all 
windings in political meaſures, This reſolution to bring on 
war, he conſidered as highly alarming to the intereſts of the 
.cauntry ; and nobody could ſay that any thing could poſſibly be 
gained. As to the balance of trade, that ſo much ſtreſs was laid 
on, he ſaid it was a halance of air, and a balance of paper 
to-day he would fee that miniſters had found out, and muſt be 
conſcious, that our alliance with Holland, and the faith of a 
treaty to ſupport another treaty made 1 50 years ago, would not 
anſwer as a pretext for war, and had adopted another language, 
and ſubſtituted the ſecurity of Europe, as wide and indefinite 
words as they could have thought of; in his opinion, it was al- 
ways dangerous to allow ſuch terms to go abroad, being ſo liable 
to different interpretations. He de ſuch publications as 
Paine's Rights of Man, 22 there were no terms in that 
- publication more vague and liable to miſconception than the ſe- 
eurity of Enrape, Were we to aſk Ruſſia what it means, ſhe 
would probably tell us, that it was the ſubjection of Paland.— 
If we were to aſk. Pruſſia and Auſtria, they would tell us, God 
knows what, perhaps a barrier treaty, or the annihilation af the 
French Republic. If they had applied to us properly, and that 
_ miniſters knew our aid was neceſſary to the ſecurity of Europe, 
they were much to blame for not aiding thoſe allies. ſooner ; 
and if they had not applied, would apy miniſter fay, that their 
fooliſh plans, unworthy motives, ar wicked deſigns, ought to 
bring upon this country the calamities of war? He repeated his 
opinions in favour of the exifting Conſtitution, and his wiſh to 
ſupport and preſerve it. As to Proclamations and Aﬀeaciations, 
he faid, he thought more danger was to be apprehended from 


aſſociations 
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aſſociations formed under the couritenance of a govern ment, than 
from aſſociations againſt it; becauſe, when people affociated 


againſt 


ernment, there was the law of the land to check 


tem; but thoſe aſſociations that had lately appeared had 
become a ſignal of anarthy, and left all law aſide in order to 
introduce a mob government. It certainly was but a poor com- 
pliment to miniſters to ſuppoſe that they, with the whole aid of 
the executive government and the law, could not reſiſt the dan- 
ger apprehended from 20 dangerous foreigners, without calling 


to their aid ſuch meetings. 


e had ſigned none of them, yet it 


could not be thought that he, after 50 years of age, and poſſeſſed 


of ſome property at ſtake in the coun 


wiſh to ſee it 


parcelled out in diſtricts of ꝙ acres; and he would add, that all . 
his life-time he had done as much, whether in or out of office, 
for the executive, as for the legiſlative government of the coun- 
try, becaufe he thought both ought to be ſtrong. He conclud- 


by faying, that he had no expectation that 
pas, and had much more to urge a 
appearance of the Houſe, 


ainſt the Bill; 
d not be ſurpri 


e motion would 
et, from the 
ed when the 


time came, that his arguments might appear more forcible ; it 
would be afked, why he did not urge them at the time, but this 
he had been accuſtomed to before, and was ſatisfied with having 


taithfully do 
the country. 
The following is a copy of 


Ertract of a Letter 


Irie that 1 m ave tal” of 


ne his duty as a Lord 


the Letter to w 

| owne alluded : 
from the Miniſter of Foreign Afairs in France 
to the National Convention. 

Paris, Dec. 7, 1792. 


having ſent the citizen. 


of Parliament, and a friend to, 


hich the Marquis of 


Achilles. Viard to London, to foment troubles there — The fact 
1s as follows: On the goth of September Achilles Viard came to 
me to aſk for a paſſport to go to London with. He brought me 
a letter from Claud Fauchet, announcing to me that that citizen 


might be 


racy (again 


at uſe there in preventing the effect of a conſpi- 
which he had diſcovered. I thought I 


could not refufe a paſſport to a perſon who came to me with ſuch 


a recommendation. 
but what Ido know 
pectation of him nor mine. 

He poſſeſſes no faculties that I know 


hat he did in London I do not know !- 
„that he neither fulfilled Fanchet's ex- 


of, natural or moral, 


apable of giving any cauſe of uneaſineſs to England /A laugh). 


The whole of my correfpondence concurs in proving 
cnduCt I have maintained towards the Britiſh nation 


that the 
has all 
along 
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a been frank and honeſt Applauſe). I have too high an caſe 
_ idea of the relations that ought to ſubſiſt between the two na- Her 
tions, to have recourſe to any ſuch low manceuvres. . ſhip 
In conſequence of the preceding Speech of the Marqui [1 Lanſ- Vene 
dotone, the eg Letter was 2 in the Public Gr 111 
8 London, Dec. 28. good 
I had determined to be ſilent with regard to the allegations uy 
made by Achilles Viard, at the Bar of the National Convention. 1 5 
All I did was to write to France on that ſubject; but the Mar- mig 
quis of Lanſdowne having ſpoken of Viard in the Houſe of Peers, ny 
and ſeemed to give ſome credit to what he had alleged, I find 11 
myſelf under the neceſſity of declaring openly, for the ſake of Ana 
truth, that every thing aſſerted by ſaid Viard relative to me is Lon 
notoriouſly falſe :—that I neither know him, nor have eyer ſeen und: 
him;—that I never had a ſteward, or any body elſe, named 
M,rcellin, connected with me. In a word, that all he ſaid fry \ 
about me is falfe. Arrived in England but the 4th of Novem- Wh, 
ber laſt; I have ever {ſince lived in the country, and have ſeen for 
very few perſons. An enemy to every kind of intrigue, and yet | 
' eſtranged by circumſtances from public affairs, I with but to tung 
live here in quiet, and enjoy in peace the aſylum which I came ned 
to ſeek from 2 people free, hoſpitable, and obedient to the laws. ligio 
1  R1CHELIEU p'AlcuLox. kd 
LORD LOUGHBOROUGH followed the Marquis of had 
Lanſdowne in a ſpeech of ſome length. His lordſhip, after all o 
ſtating the regret he felt for being compelled to differ from the a dec 
Noble Marquis who ſpoke laſt, and from the Noble Lord whoſe to al 
motion was the immediate ſubject of debate, and after paying a ner 
tribute of applauſe to the memory of that Noble Lord's — By carry 
and after obſerving upon the friendſhip that he ſtill entertained unde 
for thoſe from whom he differed, proceeded to obſerve upon the WE 
meaſure now before the Houſe for its conſideration. He ob- Wai 
ſerved, that as far as affection could carry any man in private rang 
life, he was willing to be influenced by it; but in ſuch a eaſe he k 
as the preſent there could be but one conſideration that ſhould activ 
govern the conduct of any man in this country. Situated as we it we 
now were, it became every member of that Houſe to elevate now 
himſelf beyond the influence of prejudice and reſerve, and to WF at 
ſpeak his mind freely. He would ſay that he felt himſelf called hive 
upon, by the allegiance he owed to the Crown for the protection blam 
he received from it, to give the Crown his ſupport upon this oc- hie 
cafion. An objection had been ſtarted to the preſent bill, on rang 
account of its being a new meaſure. This was certainly got © * 
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caſe; for we ſhould find acts of Parliament, as far back as 
Henry VI. tending to the ſame point now before their Lord- 
ſhips. Beſides, it was well known, that no alien could, by the 
general ſpirit of the law of England, have protection in this 
country without the conſent of the. executive government ; 
and when he looked into the proviſions of the bill, he ſaw. a 
good deal that induced. him to praiſe Miniſters for their moder:- 
tion in its different clauſes ; ſil more were they to be co:a- 
mended for doing by act of Parliament what indiſputably they 
might do by the exerciſe of the Royal Prerogative. As to the 
nature of the hill now before their Lordſhips, there was, he muſt 
tepeat, nothing in it that was new, nor any thing in it extraor- 
dinary, conſidering the circumſtances of the country, Their 
Lordſhips recollected, that in the reign of Eliſabeth, when, 
under the direction of Philip II. a great fanaticiſm of religion, 
among other cauſes, 1 0 Europe, and threatened this coun- 
try with danger, yy ong meaſures were taken by the miniſ- 
ters of that day, and no one had thought ſince of blaming them 
for what they did, much ſtronger than the preſent bill ; and 
yet he hardly could ſay why we ſhould be leſs vigilant at this 
time than our anceſtors were at that time. They were threat- 
ened with the danger that would ariſe from the fanaticiſm of re- 
ligion; we were threatened with the anarchy of irreligion. That 
was preciſely the caſe; for now the maſk was thrown offin France, 
there was no religion there at this time: and ſtill further, they 
had in France lately adopted 4 meaſure that ſtruck at the root of 
all order ; for on the 15th of December inſtant, they had paſſed 
a decree in the National Convention, that was directly hoſtile 
to all governments upon the old baſis. And then as to the man- 
ner in which they had hitherto been diſcovered to intend to 
carry their diſpoſitions into effect, it was true they amounted, 
under the deſcription of „ aſſaſſins with abe on which 
were written No King, oply to the number of nineteen. 
Would it be ſaid that this * or inſtitution of men was not 
wy tn The truth was, he knew not their number, but 
he knew that there were at this time a very zealous and very 
active party doing all they can to ſtir up ſedition in this country; 
it was in vain to endeavour to conceat it, and therefore the ſteps 
now taken were perfectly right in principle. Perhaps, indeed, 
that miniſters, knowing the country to be in danger, ought to 
hive taken up this matter ſooner : upon this int f | 
blame them, for they had tried ths effect of a proclamation, 
which for a time ſucceeded as it. onght to have ſucceeded, and 
tranquillity ſeemed to be reſtored to this country, in proportion 
x the immenſe power that marched againſt the prevailing 
faction in France, appeared _— to ſucceed; but affairs 1 
TT 
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another turn, and the French appearing again, to be likely to be 
victorious, ſedition again broke out in this country with inereaſ- 
ed force, and in France anarchy and confuſion triumphed over 
all hope for order and Rory: Openly they deſpiſed religion 
—openly they avowed atheiſm, and the avowal was received 
in their place of public debate with applauſe. Publicly was it 
declared that there exiſted no God. Atheiſm was publicly 
'. avowed, and all forms of government were ſcoffed at that held 
Chriſltanity as the baſis of its religion; for openly they met on 
the Lord's day to tranſact buſineſs. The orders of ſociety were 
entircly deſtroyed ; the parent was taught to abandon. the child 
as ſoon as it could feed itſelf without aſſiſtance; the child was 
taught to regard filial piety as a jeſt, and have no more reve- 
rence for its father than for a ſtranger. Laws with regard to 
property were annihilated, and the public were taught to be- 
lieve, that a man's goods may be taken from him upon the 
Pretence that it was 0 the ſervice of the public. In one in- 
ſtance the proprietor of a large quantity of corn was told that 
he had not the property of the corn, that he had only the 
actual poſſeſſion, for that corn was the property of the ſtate. In 
all he ſaid, he wiſhed to be underſtood as not ſpeaking againſt 
the whole French nation. Reflections upon a whole nation, or 
any whole body of men, were always illiberal in principle, and 
generally wrong in application, and therefore he ſhould always 
endeavour to avoid them. But the truth was, that all theſe 
diſgraceful proceedings were not the proceedings of the French 
people, but of a French faction; who had, by acts of deſpera- 
tion, become the ruling power for a time : and the firſt thing 
they did was deludin; the underſtanding of the populace, then 
frightening them with apprehenſions of danger by an attempt 
to alter the ſyſtem they now proceed upon ; and by this ſeemed 
to have the aſſent of the whole people. Thus a ſmall part of a 
people had, by artifice and low intrigue, acquired a temporary 
dominion over the whole He a again obſerve, that as to 
the ſmallneſs of the number of the aſſaſſins with their poniards 
with the words No King upon them being only nineteen, it 
Was not a good argument of their not being dangerous : it ſhould 
be recollected, that the number of aſſaſſins on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, and who made ſuch mighty havoc, was only two hun. 
dred. But as to the ſmallneſs of numbers, their Lordlhips would 
recollect what happened in this metropolis in the year 1780 ; 
the whole of the number originally concerned in that infamous 
proceeding, and which turned out afterwards to be the terror of 
almoſt every peaceable inhabitant in the metropolis, was not three 
feore. We might have been in the ſame ſituation as at that 
time, ere this, ll over the country, had not Miniſters timely 
„„ „ prevented 
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prevented it; by ping ont the militia, and by making the mi- 
litary preparations, which we all ſaw or had heard of, Such 
meaſures, it might have been expected, would have reſtored 
complete tranquillity to this country; but it had done fo only 
in part; for it ſeemed it was now to be maintained that the aſſo- 
ciation on the part of the friends of the conſtitution was im- 
proper, and that too when other aſſociations were held; not to 
prevent ſedition, but to increaſe it - not to prevent anarchy, but 
to create it not to check the diſſemination of libels, but to ſpread 
them abroad, and even to bring into contempt the juriſprudence 
of the country, to create diſcontent in the public mind at the 
manner the law was adminiſtered even after verdict. Perſons 
there were who took this method of talking of the liberty of 
the preſs, and of continuing to abuſe others for doing what was 


the duty of every good eitizen to do, - which was to do all he 


could to enforce. the execution of the law. He wiſhed it to be 
inquired, whether thoſe perſons who had bound themſelves to 
each other to affiſt the Executive Government, to enforce the 
law, were or were not reputable houſeholders of character 
for religion and morality? He believed the public were with 
theſe aſſociations, and that their voice had already been pretty 
clearly and animatedly expreſſed. He believed alſo, that the 
people of this country had felt the alarm which miniſters had 
deſcribed, and that the Noble Earl who had ſpoken fo decidedly 

inſt the bill, would not find himſelf in a pleaſant ſituation 


if he undertook, from his perſonal knowledge, to inform the 


people of this country that they were not alarmed, although 
they felt themſelves alarmed ; for ſuch an obſervation, however 
highly they might have thought formerly, and that juſtly, of 
his judgment, they would not, in that inſtance, compliment his 
underſtanding, His Lordſhip then obſerved, that he had heard 
much that this bill would tend to create a war; to which he 
anſwered, and he begged leave to ſay, he did not intend to re- 
linquiſh the idea, it might prevent a war ; for he regarded this 
meaſure as purely defenſive. He had heard it mentioned, that 
this was equivalent to the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act: 
the ſuſpenſion of that Act would have been a ſtrong meaſure, 
but not more ſo than perhaps the circumſtances of the country 
might require; and had it been propoſed, he ſhould have aſſented 
to it; and he ſhould have given miniſters his confidence, becauſe 
he knew the danger of the country. 
There were two claſſes of Frenchmen now in this country. 
One who came hither by neceſſity, to take refuge; they ſhould, 
of courſe, be treated with [tenderneſs and humanity, Another 
claſs, who came hither for the purpoſe of, and who were active 
in, doing all they could to 1 confuſion ; they, of courſe, 1 
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the proper objects of this bill, and ought to be treated with inuch 
ter ſeverity. There was in this country an individual who 

had aſſerted that infurreCtion, in certain cafes, was the moſt ſa- 
cred of duties. Such a man ought not to be permitted to go 
about in this country. There was another man, whom he would 
not name, becauſe he had loſt all names, and becauſe not to 
name him would be to treat him with kindneſs, who had ſo 

abandoned all principle, and fo degraded himſelf, that he would 

never, he hoped, be permitted to fully this land by entering on 
any part of it, After obſerving that we ſhould in this caſe give 
to miniſters all the power they aſked, and the confidence we 

were able, and regard them almoſt as the Romans did their con- 
ſuls, becauſe the poſture of affairs ſeemed to demand it, he came 
to the neceſſity of the preſent meaſure, on which he obſerved 


the following queſtion would ariſe ;—** Can this meaſure be 


juſtified upon the circumſtances of this country at the preſent 
oment ? He confeſſed he had no difficulty in anſwering in 
the affirmative, and to add, that he was of opinion, that the 
ſituation of the country was ſuch as would have juſtified a much 
ſtronger meaſure ; he did not, however, blame miniſters for 
their moderation, but it was clear thgy had been very moderate. 
As to the diſpoſition which had manifeſted itſelf in this country 
to excite tumult, and create ſedition, he believed it to be till 
dangerous, and that it ought to be watched. It was ſtifled for a 
time, but not extinguiſhed. It would continue in that ſtate 
while this country continued to watch it, and while a neigh- 
bouring country remained in confuſion, but would break out in 
open 8 of ſedition if neglected or diſregarded by the Execu- 
tive Government of this country; and therefore he muſt re- 
peat it the danger was not at an end in this country; and he 
hoped that all the inhabitants of this kingdom would join heart 
and hand in aſſiſting the Executive Government, and conſider 
themſelves as pledged to fight pro aris et focis on this occaſion 
with wh a ſentiment we ſhould be ſafe, without it we might be 
ruined, ; | 8 . 
The Miniſtry, he was glad to ſee, poſſeſſed the confidence of 
this country, he ſhould be ſorry indeed, if he could, to ſay or 
do any thing that might tend to diminiſh that confidence, be- 
cauſe to diminiſh the confidence of the country in the mini 
at the preſent time would be to increaſe the danger with whic 
the country was threatened. —He wiſhed to avoid any thing like 
party ſpirit in the courſe of this proceeding: party had frequent. 
Fe ſerviceable to this country, but when party. ſpirit went 
to divide the country, when it was only by union we could be 
ſaved from ruin, patty ſpirit was a deteſtable ſpirit. There were 
many inſlances where diviſions of opinion on certain 2 55 =” 
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laudable, but not when the enemy were at the gate, and ſome of 
them within'the citadel; then we ought, with a generous man- 
Iineſs, to ſultain the acts of Adminiſtration ; not, indeed, blind- 
ly and implicitly, without examining them, but after havi 

examined, and ſeeing nothing greatly defective, and finding 
them chiefly good, to confide in them liberally for the due exe- 
cation of every thing that was within the limits of their duty, 
All parties ſhould come forward, and ſtrengthen the arm of Go- 
vernment as mueh as they could; they ſhould all bury, and for- 
get for ever, all their former little differences and diſputes, and 
unite in their efforts to preſerve our glorious Conſtitution; it 
was ſuch a fabric, that, if he could, he would make it immor- 
tal: his wiſhes certainly went to that length, and on that ſub- 


ject he could only add, Eſto 888 


The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE begged leave to 
make a few obſervations. He had been miſunderſtood with re- 
ſpect to the legality of the Aſſociations ſo ably defended by the 
Noble and Learned Lord, and of the propriety of ſome of Tm 
That which was convened at Merchant Taylors' Hall, he en- 
tirely agreed with; that alſo which met at the pariſh in which 
he lived met his entire approbation: and the reaſon why he did 
not attend it, and ſubſcribe to the Reſolutions entered into at that 
place, was, that he felt it perfectly ridiculous formally to profels, 
what every body knew him, who ever knew any thing of him, 
to feel and acknowledge; he thought it would look as if he 
thought he was ſuſpected. He was as much for the inculcat- 
ing of moral precepts, and teaching reverence for religion, as the 
Noble and Learned Lord could be. He was alſo as much at- 
tached to the preſent form of government, and he would un- 
dertake to ſay, that the lower order of ſociety in Wiltſhire, and 
great part of the weſt of England, never read Mr. Paine's books. 
As to the poniards alluded to by the Noble and Learnèd Lord, 
he declared upon his honour this was the firſt time he ever heard 
of them; but he muſt obſerve, that if Miniſters knew of ſuch 
things, it muſt be an eaſy thing for thoſe to prove them. —As to 
all thoſe accounts of conſpiracies, and ſuſpicions of conſpiracies, 
he could not ſee how the people of this country were to be be- 
nefitted by their recital : perhaps ſpreading ſentiments of morality 
among the lower claſs might more effectually ſecure their eſteem 
to the preſent Government, than telling them ſo often of plots 
J..... + 35 

LORD RAWDON declared himſelf a friend to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and expreſſed his readineſs to do every thing in 
ſupport of it that depended on him. Rt 

The EARL of GUILDFORD obſerved, that the main 
objection which had been ſtated to this Bill, and all the 105 
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{ures of Adminiftration of the like kind, fill ot as much 
unanſwered as at firſt, - namely, that no ground had been laid 
down as a foundation for the neceflity of the Bill. He then oþ- 
| ferved, that the preſent Bill was repugnant to the whole ſpirit, 
and to the letter of the fourth article of the Cammercial Treaty 
between this country and France. [ Here his Lordſhip read the 
article.] He concluded with obſerving, that this Bill was con. 
fidered as a prelude to war, the only-reaſon we had for entering 
on which was, that we ſtood pledged a century and an half ago 
to maintain by force a point that perhaps may be giveh up by 
dur own all 
TE DUKE of RICH MOND anſwered the Noble Ear 
the fourth article of the Commercial Treaty. He obſerv- 
„that the French had frequently refuſed paſſports for ſeveral 
Ful to Engliſhmen when in France. He contended, that this 
was not to be conſidered as a breach of the Commercial Treaty, 
but the effect of particular circumſtances. With regard to the 
neral ſubjeCt of debate, he begged leave to be conſidered 3s 
Vopting all the ſentiments of the Noble and Learned Lord 
who ſpoke fo ably upon this ſubject. 

"The EARL of LAUDERDALE roſe to explain. He 
obſerved, that he had not aid, nor intended to ſay, any thing on 
es ille 6 of the Aſſociations of which he had taken notice. ever t 

e intended to convey was, that they would have an ef- Nobl. 


1 which he deprecated, and for which the proceedings in as to 
France were ſo much, and in that reſpect, juſtly cenſured. b Earl « 
went to eſtabliſh a ,overnment by clubs. As to what the ſome 


Noble and Learned Lord was pleaſed to ſay, with all the 7 
powet of language for which he was fo eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
about the ridicule that would attach to him if he attempted to Th 
71 tell the people of this country that they were not Are when 
they felt they were alarmed, he TN, only beg leave to remind 
he” Noble hy Learned Lord of the ſituation into which he 


was led by indulging his talents, on a former celebrated occaſion, Thi 
aff a well known member of another country, and how negati! 
affair terminated. third t 
[This we underſtood to allude to Lord Lo ughboroug b's cele- 
Þrated ſpeech againſt Dr. Franklin, before the Privy anc! No 
pon the caſe of Governor Hutchinſon. ] 0 
The Earl of Lauderdale then proceeded to lament the loſs 
of the great talents and abilities of Lord Loughborough to the 
party of which he was ſo long ſo conſpicuqus, uſeful, and orna- 
mental a member. The noble Earl faid, that he, and the party Adn 
whom the learned Lord had now forſaken, had as much attach- which 
ment to the Conſtitution as the Noble and Learped Lord had or human 
could ms and he eig not help ſaying, that it Was a 32 15900 
that he 
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hard that the moment the Noble and Learned Lord deferted the 
party, he 1 them as being completely deteſtible. 
LORD LOUGHBOROUGH obſerved upon the alluſion 

to the affair, as we underſtood, of Dr. Franklin. He faid, that 
no one incident of his life gave him more firmneſs than that to 
which the Noble Earl alluded. He never repented, he never 
ſhould repent, of the part he had taken upon that ſubject. What 
that had to do with the debate now before the Houſe, he left 
their Lordfhips to determine. He ſhould ſtill ſay, that in that 
caſe he ſpoke as a profeſſional man at the Council Board; and 
the talents of the man whom he oppoſed could not alter the 
merits of the caſe, nor could the ſucceſs in tlie event do fo. He 
might have been right at the time, notwithſtanding both theſe 
his circumſtances. As to the party to which the Noble Earl allud- 
ty, ed, by which he meant, he preſumed, the Oppoſition, as the 
he term was, he knew them to be men of great talents and virtue, 
as and confequently not likely to thwart the meafures of govern- 
xd ment where unanimity was ſo defirable, and while they recol- 

lected the effect of the riots in 1780. But as the ſubject of 
Je party was brought forward, he muſt obſerve, that the Noble Earl 
on and himfelf had not now, nor ever had, any connection whats 
de. ever oy =: in a patty : to talk, therefore, of his deſerting the 
f- Noble Earl, and his party, was certainly extrinfic of all party 
in as to him (Lord Loughborough); but, after all, if the Noble 
It Earl choſe ſtill to allude to thoſe who had been in oppoſition for 
he ſome years, he entreated the Noble Earl to reflect, whether, in 
he pe, they agreed with the Noble Earl, or with him (Lord 
ughborou h), upon the ſubject. | 1 
to The EARL of LAUDERDALE obſerved, that his Lord 
en ſhip and himſelf differed very widely upon this ſuhject; Who 
nd judged nearer the public will, time would ſhortly diſcover; it 
he was a topic not likely ſoon to be forgotten by the public. 
n, The Motion for reading the Bill at a future day, was then 
* negatived without a diviſion, and the Bill immediately read a 

third time, and paſſed. Se 8 585 
| DECEMBER 27, 28, and 29. 
No debates. Adjourned to January 1, 1793. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

D œRMBER 17. | 


Admiral Sir JOHN JARVIS: gave notice of -a motion 
which he intended to make on a ſubject intereſting to the 
humanity and juſtice of the nation. That the Houſe, and his 
Majeſty's Miniſters, might not have any reaſon to complain 
that he meant to take them by ſurpriſe, he ſaid he would 3 = 

| : | 18 


this occaſion ſtate the object to which his motion would refer.— 
There were great numbers of ſeamen diſcharged from his Ma. 
jeſty's ſervice as ſuperannuated, who were at preſent in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs; they were plying at this time on the keys, endea- 
vouring to procure a mo! 1 of bread : their ſituation, which he 
daily witneſſed as he po to and from his office, ſtruck him as 
truly pitiable and deplorable. Though entitled to admiſſion into 
Greenwich hoſpital, they could not be at preſent received into 
that aſylum, becauſe it was completely full; they muſt wait, 
therefore, until vacancies ſhould occur ; but, in the mean time, 
they were ſuffering every poſſible hardſhip and diſtreſs. What 
he meant to propoſe. for their relief, and for that of all others 
who ſhould hereafter be in a ſimilar ſituation, was to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to enact, that from the time that a ſeaman 
belonging to his Majeſty's ſervice ſhould haye paſſed the ſurvey 
for Greenwich Hoſpital, he ſhould be conſidered as an out-pen- 
fioner until he ſhould be admitted into the houſe, and during 
that interval receive a certain fixed allowance from the ſtate. He 
declared, that in this buſineſs he was actuated not by any wiſh for 
popularity in his profeſſion, but ſolely by a motive of humanity 
and juſtice towards a moſt uſeful and deſerving ſet of men, who, 
though they were the beſt friends to the ſtate, were themſelves 
| Fiendlek, and deſtitute of ſupport. He ſaid, that if his Majeſ- 
ty's Miniſters would take up the matter, he would moſt readily 
relinquiſh it to them ; but ſhould not they think it proper to 
take the lead in it, he certainly would, on Thurſday next, (the 
20th) make a Motion on the ſubject. | 1 

Mr. GRE roſe, he ſaid, in conſequence of the notice 
which he gave on a former day, to make a Motion, which he 

thought proper at the time when he gave the notice, but which 
at preſent he deemed abſolutely neceſſary.— A Right Honourable 
Secretary of State ſeemed ſomewhat ſurpriſed when, on a for- 
mer day, he (Mr. Grey) had inſinuated that all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects were not equally protected. This day, he ſaid, he 
would do more than inſinuate; he would roundly and diſtinctly 
aſſert, that all the ſubjects of the realm did not find equal pro- 
tection, and that his Majeſty's Miniſters were not as vigilant as 
they ought to be in ſhielding certain deſcriptions of perſons from 
outrage and violence. This want of vigilance might well be 
miſinterpreted by evil- minded men into a kind of connivance on 
the part of government, at the violation of law, which certain 
claſſes of individuals experienced in their perſons and. property. 
The remiſſneſs which appeared in the conduct of miniſters, re- 
ſpecting the riots of Birmingham, laſt year—the manner in 
which they puniſhed the rioters, and their oppoſition to a Mo- 
tion made by an Honourable Friend of his {x Roos" 


82 a | f 
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for inquiri | into the conduct of the magiſtrates in the eighbour- a 
e n on that occaſion, were pra 51g 9 
that al his Majeſty's ſubjects did not find equal protection from 


thoſe whoſe . it was to ſee obedience to the laws ſtrictly and 
impartially conferred.” Miniſters were forward enough to take 
notice.of any riot which might afford them a pretext for car- 
rying ſome favourite meaſure into execution; but if any riot of 


2 different completion happened to take place, er on 


little diſpoſition to nd any proceeding upon it. They had 
thought it proper, for the ah. i ä jl 
out the mi itia, and ſummon a premature meeting of Parliament; 
and then they juſtified the meaſure, by ſaying that inſurrections 
had broken out in various parts of the country: but, when preſſ- 
ed to point out the places where theſe inſurrections had happen- 
ed, thoſe anſwers proved that their proceedings were bottomed on 


falſe pretences. T J r iſbury, Shields, Varmouth, 
and Dundee: but an 


on. Member (Mr. Huſſey) maintained to 
their face, on the firſt day of the Seſſion, that at Saliſbury no in- 


ſurrection whatever had taken place. It was proved by other 


members, that the riots which had diſturbed the peace of Shields 
and Yarmouth, were not even in the ſmalleſt degree conneQed 
with the political queſtions, with the agitation of which miniſ- 


ters affected to be alarmed ; and ſuch as theſe riots were, they | 


had been ſuppreſſed ten days before the Proclamation was iſſued 


for calling out the militia, If the riot (if it could be called by 


that name, which took place at Dundee) was that on account 
of which the militia was embodied, it was rather ſingular that 
the way which miniſters purſued for quelling it, was to march 
troops, not to Dundee, but towards London. The effect of the 
Proclamation for calling Parliament, inſtead of producing obedi- 
ence to the laws, appeared to him calculated to create inſurrec- 


e of ſpreading an alarm, to call 


tion, bring down the vengeance of a deluded mob upon cer- 


tain deſcriptions af people, and throſ the country into confu- 
ſion. Some of theſe happy effects, ke underſtood, had already 
flowed from it, and diſturbed the peace of Mancheſter and Cam- 
bridge. At the latter place, he heard, a loyal mob, crying out, 
Ling and Conſtitution,” had proceeded ſo far as to deſtroy a 
meeting-houſe belonging to a congregation of Proteſtant Diſſent- 
ers; and had threatened the bout and perſon of an individual 


of that perſuaſion. At Birmingham too, a mob repaired to the 


houſes of Meſſrs. Humphries and Dutton, who had been ſuffer- 


ers in the former riot in that town ; but fortunately without at- 
tacking their dwellings, was ſatisfied with making thoſe gentle- 


men get up from their beds, at three o'clock. in the morning, 
and ſing, God ſave the King.” But at Mancheſter, two re- 


ſpectable citizens, Mr. 9 capital manufacturer, and 


3 


4 5.0 
. * 
wo 
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Mr. Falkner, the printer of a newſpaper, had run great riſk of 
their lives, a mob having attacked their houſes, and demoliſhed 
r 

EKReports were actually in London, that an Honourable Mem- 
ber of 1 the Houſe of Commons (Mr. Peele, repreſentative of 

Tamworth) had that 'morning received an 4; 7 from Man- 
cheſter, with intelligence, that on Saturday laſt the riot had 
been renewed, and another attack had been made on Walker 
and Falkner, from which both had the good fortune to eſcape 
with their lives, the former, however, with very great difficulty. 

He wifhed the Honourable Member would ſtate what he knew 
on the ſubject, and he 74 7 to him with the greater earneſt- 
neſs, as a publication had lately appeared in London, in which 
mention was made of the Honourable Gentleman's name in 
ſuch a way as certainly required explanation. In a paper called 

the Sun, which' was not unconneCted with Miniſtry, an account 
was given of a meeting held at Mancheſter on the 11th inſt. at 
| which the Hon. Member was repreſented as having held lan- 
guage calculated to inflame the public mind, and rouſe the peo- 

pr to acts of outrage and violence. It was ſtated, that he had 
aid, „it was time to ſound the trumpet of alarm, and rouſe 
the people from their lethargy; that he made uſe of expreſſions 
tending to convince the multitude that the Conſtitution was 
in danger ; and, in order at once to teſtify his own loyalty, and 
call forth that of his auditors, he Secu „ 
King.“ The account further ſtated, that he had, without the 
ſmalleſt diſcrimination, repreſented the advocates for reform as 
forming one common maſs and common caufe with thoſe who 
wanted to pull down the whole fabric of the Conſtitution. If 
the Hon. Member made uſe of fo libellous and expreſſion, ſo 
injurious to the character of ſome of the beſt men and beſt pa- 
triots in the nation, he thus publicly called upon him to avow 
this opinion like a man, if he entertained it, or diſavow it, if 
he never expreſſed it. . Mr. Grey adverted next to the various 

Aſſociations formed in London, for the purpoſe, as they declared, 
of counteracting ſeditious publications; but, in his opinion, he 
faid, ſome of them, forgetting the avowed object of their inſti- 
tution, were the means of circulating papers which not only 
could not fail to excite ſedition, but abſolutely pointed out the 
claſs of perſons againſt whom the loyalty of che mob ſhould be 
directed. He held in his hand a paper of this deſcription, inti- 
tuled, A Pennyworth of Truth from Thomas Bull to his 
brother John,” in which it was aſſerted, that the Pre/byter:ans 
had been the cauſe of the diſturbances in America ; that by them 
the expences of the American war had been, incurred, — 6 that 
the Birmingham Docter (Prieſtley) was more infamous than 
+97 5 | eren 


\ 


his property, was not ſuch as was 


— 
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eren Paine,” Such N this was, evidently calculated = 
to excite the rage of the mob againſt the whole wat ha the 
Preſbyterians, and particularly againſt Dr, Prieſtley, who, both 

as a man of virtue and of ſcience, ought to be dear to every perſon 
of 5 40 and honour. This gentleman had already been a 
great ſufferer. through the perſecutin bigotry of a Birmingham 
mob ; and the treatment ar 1 noſe who had deſtroyed 
70 ot ſuc Nen eee 
ting their outrages againſt him, if an opportunity ſhould oc. 
— [he damages N he got 8 were ſhort of 
his real loſs by 20001. ; his bill of coſts amounted ta 8gal. and 
not one ſhilling of the whole had he yet received, the perſc 

ny 

as 


ons 
whoſe duty it was to aſſeſs the anf 151 ndred had 
hitherto neglected: to perform it; the or was to ſuffer 
through their unpardonable neglect. His caſe, he underſtood, 
was now before his Majeſty's Miniſters, who were conſidering 
what relief ſhould be granted to him; This gentleman might 
well complain that he felt not equa! proteQion witl th rf of 
his fellow. ſubjects from the Executive Government: when the 
Magiſtrates, who were appointed to inquire into the cauſe and 
effects of the riots at Birmingham, were in that town, they were 
extremely buſy, not ſo much in looking out to diſcover who 
were the perſons that had committed depredations on his pro- 
perty, as in examining what remained of his books and papers, 
to try whether they might find among them ſome. ſeditious 
writing on which a proſecution might be inſtituted againſt 
himſelf, The ſeditious publication of which he intended, parti- 
cularly to complain at preſent, was the above © Pennyworth 
of Truth from Thomas Bull to his Brother John; a pub ication 
which might draw upon the Proteſtant Difſenters in general, 
and on Dr. Prieſtley in particular, a popular perſecution as diſ- 
graceful to the liberality of the age, and the laws of England, 
as it might be deſtructive of their property, and dangerous to 
their perſons. The title of this paper he found in the liſt of 
publications recommended by the Aſſociation of the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern. He ſent for it to that place; but the infor- 
mation received by the perſon whom he e on the oc- 
calion was, that no paper was given away by the Aﬀſeciation 
to any one who was not: a member ; but that, if he went to 


Stockdale's, he might be ſure to get one there: for ſale. Mr, 


Grey ſaid, he accordingly ſent to Stockdale's, where the I © 
which he then held in Jus hand, and, which. contained the edi 
tious paſſage that he had mentioned, was purchaſed. Without 
teſpaſſing any longer on the patience of the Houſe, he ſaid he 
would beg leave to move, that the ſaid paper ſhould be delivered 


at the Fal u lend by the Cleck, | Rept i= 
= [ 2 | cordingly, 


. 
—_ 
* 
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cordingly, and ſaid, that he intended to follow it up with ano- 
ther for a direction to the Attorney General to proſecute the 
author and publiſher of the faid * r. e waver rag 
The MASTER OF THE ROLLS juſt obſerved, that 
the Honourable Member ought to read the paper, for the pur- 
poſe of enabling the Houſe to judge beforehand, whether it 
really contained a libel ; for it would be an idle proceeding, ill 
becoming the dignity and gravity of that Aﬀembly, firſt to ad- 

mit a paper to be brought up, and put into the hands of the 
Houſe as a ſeditious libel on which a proſecution ought to be 
founded, and which might, when read, be found not to be in 
any degree libellous. r nn ESE c| | 
2 Mr. GREY ſaid, he did not want to complain of the whole 
paper, but only a part of it; that part he had already read, but, 
for the ſatisfaction of the Right Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
man, he ſaid he would read it again. He accordingly read it, 
oy and then repeated his motion, which was e by half 
i ſcore members, but without any ſpeech. - „ 
=_ Mr. PEELE hoped, that as the Honourable Gentleman had 
3 addreſſed himſelf ſo very 3 to him, the Houſe would 
| indulge him ſo far as to hear with patience the few obſervations 
which, he had to make in reply. He ſaid, that with reſpect tothe 
account given in the Sun, o His ſpeech at the meeting at Man- 
cheſter, on the 11th inſtant, he diſavowed and difclaimed every 
part of it except one; he had not ſaid one word about ſounding 
the trumpet of alarm, or rouſing the people from their lethar- 
gy; but it was true that he Rad done that which he never 
Bf this day could have thought would have been deemed a crime, 
he had with heart and foul exclaimed on that occaſion, * God 
fave the King.” The meeting in queſtion was an open one, and 
whilſt, on the one hand, every perſon who ſpoke at it expreſſed 
the moſt unbounded loyalty, all endeavoured to inculcate in the 
minds of the common people the neceſſity of refraining from 
every act of violence and outrage. The Committee appointed 
by the meeting, aſſembled at the Bull Head Inn the next day, 
and drew up an addreſs to the people, informing them, that all 
acts of violence done by them, unauthoriſed by law, would be 
criminal; and that whatever damage they might be tempted to 
do to the property of any perſon, muſt be levied upon the hun- 
dred, and would conſequently fall upon themſelves ; that, there. 
fore, reſpe& for the laws, and regard for themſelves, ſhould 
make them take care not to do the Kea injury to the property of 
any of their neighbours. This certainly was not language cal. 
culated to excite ſedition, or rouſe the people to acts of violence 
The conduct of the Committee was of a piece with this Ad- 
dreſs; for when word was brought that the houſe of an _ 
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tant was in danger, the gentlemen of the Committee repaired 
to it immediately, drew up in a body round it, and had the good 
fortune to ſucceed not only in preſerving it from deſtruction, 
but alſo in ſaving the life of the owner. - e 

With reſpect to the report that he (Mr. Peele) had that 
morning received an expreſs from Mancheſter, with intelligence 
of new riots; he ſaid it was not true; he had indeed received a 
letter, but it informed him that at the time it was written all 
was perfectly quiet and orderly. He admitted, however, that 
there were flying reports in town of a ſecond tumult at Man- 
cheſter ; vat he Fad not heard of any authentic account of it.— 
Mancheſter, he obſerved, was formerly conſidered as diſaffected 
to the Brunſwick government; but he believed that at preſent 
there was not a more 7 or a better governed town in his 
Majeſty's dominions. There were i to be be found in it 
ſome diſcontented people; and pains had been taken by ſome 
perſons, whom he did not know, to ſpread diſcontents among the 
working men. He believed he employed as many manufactur- 
ers as any one in Mancheſter, and he knew that ſeditious papers 
had been put into the hands of every one of them; but though 
they might read as well as their fellow ſubjects in Scotland, or 
be in other reſpects as well educated, they certainly thought and 


reaſoned better. The working people of Mancheſter wiſhed 


not for that equality for which the French were ſuch ſticklers; 
equality of circumſtances they were perfectly convinced was not 
intended by nature, and and not be eſtabliſhed. They knew 
that peace was the ſoul and trade of manufactures; that in times 
of internal tumult and diſturbance orders for work would be 


diſcontinued ; that they themſelves muſt then be without em- 


ployment, and that they muſt, under ſuch circumſtances, be 
deprived of the benefit ariſing from their induſtry, that induſtry 
which rendered the pooreſt of them as rich as many of the lately 
elected Kings of France. They had ſenſe enough to ſee the 
miſeries that muſt befall themſelves if they were to imitate 
the example of the French; they were fully ſenſible of the 
calamities which a fimilar revolution would bring upon 
them, „ We want not, (they were daily heard to 15 ,) we 
want not to be put in the ſituation: of the French; we wiſh 
not for that liberty which would make us give two /þillings 


for eight pence; we will not barter good leather ſhoes for a 


liberty that would confine our feet in wooden ones, nor would 
© it ever enter into our heads that we ſhould better our ſituation 
by throwing away our breeches, and becoming ſans culottes.”” 
Such, he declared, were the ſentiments of the working people 
of Mancheſter, and ſuch, he truſted, they would eyer continue 


to be, * 
5 e | | wy Mr. 
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Mr. ADAM obſerved, that the alluſion made by the Hon. 
Member to the people of Scotland, could not poſſibly be attended 
with any advantage to the public cauſe. It could not be for 
the good of that cauſe, that when the nation might be conſi- 
| 4 as on the eve of a war, it fhould be publicly announced, 
at leaſt pretty broadly inſinuated, that ſo conſiderable a portion 
of the inhabitants of Great- Britain, as were the ptople. of Scot- 
land, were diſſatisfied and diſcontented. Nor ſhould it, on the 
other hand, be imputed to them as a crime that they admired and 
revered the Britiſh - Conſtitution, and were heartily deſirous of 
enjoying the bleſings of it in as great a degree as their fellow- 
ſubjects in the ſouthern part of the iſland. Mr. Adam adverted 
next to a queſtion immediately before the Houſe, and condemned 
a new ſpecies of inſtitution in England, which would convert 
the conſtitution of this kingdom into what was ſo much repro- 
bated in France—a government by clubs, He was not able to re- 
concile to principles of law a body of men aſſociating and eſta- 
bliſhing a fund for the purpoſe of defr me the expences of pro- 
ſecuting the authors and publiſhers of itious libels : this he 
thought an illegal proceeding, encroaching upon the province 
of Grand Juries, and of the King's Attorney General-—he did 
not know in what language to {peak of ſocieties formed for the 
ſuppreſſion of ſeditious libels, and yet publiſhing ſuch themſelves. 
The paper which was the ſubject of his Hon. Friend's motion, 
he conſidered as of a moſt daring and ſeditious tendency ;' and, 
as the publiſhers of it ought to be ſeverely puniſhed, he would 
give the motion his moſt hearty ſupport. 8 bp 
Mr. YORK faid that the riot at Cambridge, to which the 
Hon. Mover of the queſtion had alluded, was by no means 
of as ſerious a nature as that Hon, Gentleman ſeemed to think. 
The people, be ſaid, had aſſembled at the houſe of one Muſ- 
grave, a taylor, who had given offence by ſore indiſcreet words, 


and compelled him to ſing God fave the King,“ but did him 


no miſchief, nor offered him any fort of violence. The Vice- 
Chancellor and other magiſtrates prevailed upon the multitude 
to diſperſe. Some of the people pretended to go home, and hav- 
ing thus lulled the gentlemen into a falſc ſecurity, repaired to 
a meeting houſe at ſome diftance, and were beginning to in- 
jure it. The Magiſtrates, appriſed of this, inſtantly repaired to 
the ſpot, and diſperſed the mob, before it had done any other 
miſchief than breaking two windows, and wrenching away ſome 
iron rails that ſtood before the doo. woes 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL faid, that, conſidering the 
ſituation in which he ſtood, it would not become him to give 
any opinion on the paper which was the ſubject of the Motion; 
he was on that head to receive the orders of the Houſe and — 
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them, but not to attempt to influence their decifion either bp 


argument or by vote, and therefore he intended to withdraw 
after he ſhould have made one or two obſervations in general on 
proſecutions for libels Srdered by the Houſe of Commons. It 
ought firſt to be well conſidered, whether the paper which was 
to be made the ground-work of a criminal proceeding, was really 


libellous or not; and ſecondly, whether it was probable that a 


conviction might be procured ; for it would be an auk ward cir- 


cumſtance that a Houſe of Parliament ſhould order 'a proſecu- 


tion for a paper which might be pronounced by the Judges not 


to be a libel, or which being one, was of ſuch a nature that it 


could not be proved. In ſuch a caſe the Houſe, to ufe a coarſe 
but an expreflive ſaying, would . ſhew its teeth when it could 
« not bite. It would require much time even for a profeſ- 
ſional man to peruſe a paper long and examine all its parts atten- 
tively, before he could tell whether he could make it the ground 
of an information or an indictment; how then could it be ex- 
pected that the Houſe ſhould in a moment be able to form a 
judgment of ſuch a caſe? He had more than once proſecuted, in 


obedience to the commands of the Houſe, when he knew he, 


could not convict the accuſed ; but he was gagged by order to 
proſecute, and could not ſay beforehand that a conviction was 


not to be expected. He therefore wiſhed that gentlemen, 


whenever they wanted to move for a Profecution of any perfor! 
for a Libel, would ſtate the matter to the Houſe, and then allow 
a ſufficient time for conſideration, before they made their mo-. 
tion and called for a final determination. Having faid this, the 
Attorney General withdrew. | = 


Mr. IEK TIL. Haid, that the Learned Gentleman's Speech 


had more of exhortation than argument in it; but as he had 
withdrawn, he would not make any further obſervation upon it. 
He condemned in very ſevere terms the conduct of ſome of the 
Aſſociations in publiſhing papers, the obvious tendency of 
which was to bring down upon the Difſenters all the rage and 
fury of a bigotted mob; to prove the truth of this aſſertion, he 
read one which appeared to anſwer the deſcription. - | 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER replied to what Mr. Adam faid of 


Aſſociations; he denied that thoſe to which his Honourable 


Friend alluded were diſpoſed or likely to eſtabliſh government 
by clubs; on the contrary, they aſſociated ſolely for the purpoſe 


of aiding the Civil Magiſtrate in the execution of the law, and 


not of ſetting up their own decrees as the law of the land. In 
eſtabliſhing a fund for defraying the defence of proſecutions, 


their conduct was ſtrictly legal, for every man was left by the 


lay at liberty to do ſo; they meant not to paſs by the grand ju- 
nes, but, on the contrary, to preſent to them ſuch publications ” 
9 on +; 5 „ 


tte writer complained of rents, taxes, and monopoly of lands, as in- 
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ought to be made the ſubjects of proſecutions: this every indi- 
5 „ we authoriſed to do by law; and conſequently it 

was not illegal in a body to do it. Very dangerous papers, in- 

deed, were in circulation- One had been ſent to him in which 


tolerable grievances, which ought immediately to be removed. 
As to the paper which was the ſubject of the motion then be- 
fore the Houſe, he could ſay that he was in poſſeſſion of a copy 
of A Pennyworth of Truth from Thomas Bull to his Brother 
„ John,” publiſhed at the Aſſociation by the Crown and 
Anchor, in which the libellous paſſage contained in the copy 
preſented by his Honourable Friend was not to be found. —Mr. 
Anftruther, in the courſe of his ſpeech, alluded to the treatment 
of Mr. Humphries  _—» „ 
Mr. L TON gave it as his opinion, that many of the 
publications diſtributed by various Aſſociations, could not fail of 
producing tumults and diſcontents, for they involved, in one 
common cenſure, not only thoſe who — to pull down the 
| Conſtitution, if ſuch there were, but alſo all thoſe who were 
advocates for reform ; and branded all with the name of incen- 
_ diaries: now, for his part, he was not afraid to acknowledge that 
he was a determined friend to a Reform in Parliament; and he 
could not help thinking, that, inſtead of being deemed for this an 
incendiary, he ought to be ranked among the true friends of his 
country, and of the Conſtitution. ”, _ | Faw 
Mr. Yorke and Mr. Lambton were up two or three times to 
explain what each had ſeemed to miſunderſtand. _. 
Mr. GREGOR expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the conduct of 
a Right Honourable Gentleman whom he did not ſee in his 
place Mr. Pitt], whoſe vigilance had ſaved the country, and 
as warmly condemned that of another Right Honqurable Gen- 
tleman, whoſe late proceedings tended to produce the moſt miſ- 
chievous conſequences. He well knew that a number of {o- 
_ cieties, hoſtile to the intereſts of government, carried on a cor- 
reſpondence with people abroad, and publiſhed various inflamma- 
; tory papers for the purpoſe of promoting ſeditious inſurrections. 
No ill effects, it was obſerved, had ariſen at Mancheſter from 
theſe publications; but it was true, that, the means of producing 
theſe effects had been attempted, and, of the large number of 
workmen whom he employed, there was ſcarcely any who had 
not received ſome one or other of the writings in queſtion. 
When the ſpirit of party ran fo high, there would indeed be 
various publications on both ſides, and if they were to.excite the 
notice of that Houſe, gentlemen would have nothing elſe to 
ecupy their time and attention. 
Mr. FOX faid, that he had been better treated by the Hon. 
s | | | ; entleman, 
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Gentleman; who aſſerted that miſchievous conſequences tnigh 
be expected to ariſe from his late conduct, than by others wh 
had imputed that conduct to evil motives ; but when that Hon. 
Gentleman made ſuch an affertion, he would thank him to 


prove how his conduct could lead to miſchievous conſequences, 
ſince argument weighed more in his mind than invective. He 


dd not know, Mr. Fox ſaid, whether it was neceſſary 


to 

and end his ſpeech, in theſe times, with ſa ing, God fave. 
King;” but if fo, he had both faid it Yon ſung it with all his 
heart. It was the cuſtom, with the dramatic writers of Italy, 
to preface thoſe plays which turned on any ſubject of the hea- 
then mythology, with a declaration that, ugh Jupiter, Juno, 
&c. were among the characters of the piece, there was no inten- 
tion whatever of making an offenſive alluſion to the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the country: and, on the ſame principle, he thought 
it neceſſary to ſay, that whenever he ſhould uſe the word qu 
lty in the courſe of his preſent ſpeech, he meant not to be un- 
derſtood in the obnoxious ſenſe which was generally annexed to 
that expreſſion. According to the opinion of the late Mr, 


Grenville, it would certainly be irregular to refuſe the paper; 5 
but he thought that opinion was erroneous; and if the paper 


was refuſed, after the various proſecutions commenced a 

libels on the other ſide of the queſtion, would ſuch conduct ap- 

pear like a regard to equality or juſtice ? _ 30 
Mr. Fox ſpoke in energetic terms of the hard treatment to 

which Difſenters were peculiarly expoſed, and aſked if any man 


who looked to their ſituation could haye the heart to ſay that 


— 


they did not require to be put under the protection of the law? 
An Honourable Gentleman had faid, that the neceſſity of quit- 
ting his bed in the night, for the purpoſe of ſinging ** God fave 
the King,“ had been a puniſhment to Mr. Humphries, and the 
general exultation of the Houſe ſeemed to _ a ſatisfaction 
that Mr, Humphries ſhould have been thus puniſhed rather than 
any other man: but the good ſenſe of the Honourable Gentle- 
man had induced him, on recollection, to confels, that it was 
treatment which he himſelf ſhould not have liked, and he de- 
fired to know what man would like it? With regard to Mr. 


Walker, Mr. Fox ſaid, he believed a worthier character did not 
exiſt ; and whatever erroneous and ſtrange notions any perſon 


» 


might entertain on the ſubje& of the Engliſh Conſtitution, if 


* 
4 


he was a man who merited eſteem and reſpect for the 3 


of his conduct in common life, he ſaw no reaſon why he ſho 

be rendered obnoxious for ſpeculative opinions. Such a prin- 

ciple of liberality he, however, for his part, wiſhed to cultivate, 

and he thought, if men would make a ſympathy for the errors 

of others a ground of _ it would be better for the 
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Conſtitution, he wiſhed to prove that riots were equally to be 
condemned, whether they were produced by the ring, of the 
o Rights of Man,” or by the magic ſounds of Church and 

No tumults, however, had yet ariſen from the firſt of 
theſe grounds; but more than one had happened from the lat- 
ter; and was the preſent libel free from danger to his Majeſty's 


ſubjects? By no means. Tt was faid, that the expreſſion of 
divine right“ was nonſenſe; but it Wes be remembered that 


ſuch nonfenfe had cauſed two rebellions ſince the Revolution. — 
That libel ſtated, among other things, that only-anointed king 
were entitled to the obedience of the people ; and what did this 
imply but that if the ceremony of angiating were omitted in 


the Cororlation of any of the Royal Family, that perſonage was 


not entitled to the obedience of the people? Was this ſhort of 
high treaſon ? Did it not tend to ſhake his Majeſty's throne'— 


And if thoſe who applied for the paper at the Crown and An- 


chor, were referred to the bookſeller from whom it might be 


purchaſed, were not as much Joy then taken to circulate ſuch 


doctrines, as thoſe: which had been ſhewn in propagating the 


principles of the Rights of Man? It was ſaid, that Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's writings againſt the American war had rendered him re- 
ſponſible for all the taxes which that war had ſince brought upon 
the country; but how would every gentleman who had ſpoken 
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or written againſt that meaſure admire the application of ſuch 
logic to himſelf ?—God forbid, Mr. Fox exclaimed, that the 
people of this country ſhould tread in the ſteps of France ! but 
he muſt ſay, that they approached very near them. In France 
they had been guilty of tyranny, to the criminal extent of which. 
we were, he was glad to obſerve, perfect ſtrangers. Particular 
perſons in Paris, it was faid, went about deſiring men to take, 
the civic oath, and thoſe who would not take it ſaw their names 
immediately afterwards poſted up, in order- that they might be 
marked out as objects to popular vengeance. Did not ſeveral of. 
our Parochial Aſſociations act de in a ſimilar manner, by, 
publiſhing the names of thoſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe them- 
ſelves, 3 from the others, in order to point them out as 
proper ſubjects of the odium and reſentment of a furious mob? 
He faid, when people had aſked him how they ſhould act with. 
regard to aſſociations to which they had been defired to ſubſcribe 
their name, he had adviſed them by all means to ſubſcribe their 
names. Mr. Fox ſtated the contents of a Bill which he had 
ſeen, inviting an aſſociation for a very loyal purpoſe, and ending 
with the words, Deſtruction to Mr. Fox and his Jacobine- 
Banditti,” As the place of meeting was at Staines, a town only 
afew miles from his reſidence, this act of civility might have 
brought down on his own head conſequences ſimilar to thoſe. 
which had been fo ſeverely ſuffered by others, but that, how-, 
erer ſucceſsful his enemies had frequently been in endeavouring 
w make him unpopular where he was unknown, he generally 
had the good luck not to be unpopular where he was known. 
duch arts had proved too ſucceſsful towards the obnoxious part of 
the Diſſenters, whom it really appeared an object of policy to 
perſecute to extermination. The extermination of the Diſſen- 
ters, it muſt readily be admitted, would not be fo great an evil as 
the ſubverſion of the Conftitution : but why were we to have 
recourſe even to the leſſer evil? Why drive from this country 
men, whoſe cultivation of the ſciences, whoſe loyalty ' to the. 
Houſe of Brunſwick, and whoſe commercial wealth, were fo. 
highly conducive to its welfare? Why incite the mobs to fire 
their houſes, when the loſs muſt be levied on the country, and 
the people of England pay for the ſins of Birmingham? - - 
Mr, GREGOR was about to ſtate what he deemed the pro- 
bable conſequences of Mr, Fox's conduct, when the Speaker in- 
formed him that to riſe a ſecond time, unleſs for the purpoſe of 
explanation, was contrary to the orders of the Houle. 
Mr. WYNDHAM confeſſed himſelf not convinced by the. 
raſoning of his Right Hanourable Friend, though he admitted 
that he Had worked his point with great force and integrity. He 
bought that whatever might be the merits of the 11. | 
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rections, that Houſe had been told that the i 


* 


Mr. Walker, his conduct in concurring with obnoxious prin- 
ciples of politics had very naturally inflamed the ou of 
the people of Mancheſter, and produced the events which every 
man might N though every man muſt condemn. As his rie 
Honourable Friend had not gone at length into the legality of N 
Aſſociations, he ſhould ſay but little on the ſubject. He cer- th 
tainly could not believe it either illegal or improper to ſtrengthen da 
the arm of the magiſtrate by aſſociations in ſupport of law and ] 

government. "With regard to the r of inſurrections, he t 

was much leſs convinced of it now he had been a few lia 
weeks ſince, when certain men freely expreſſed a wiſh to over- det 
turn the Conſtitution, as conſiſting of King, Lords, and Com- Wy 
mons, to deſtroy our civil and religious A mens to change wi 


dur manners, and to leave human nature a mere ra/a tabula tor rio 


em to deform with the novel ſyſtems of their wild imagina- rad 
tions. The only way Mr. W m thought to prevent men alr 
from taking juſtice into their own hands, was to give their feel- ſat 
ings a legal vent, and to make laws to which they could ap- ter 
peal, when injured, for redreſs. He deplored the riots at Bir- hac 
mingham ; but if that part of the country had been free from peo 


laws, he ſhould have thought it right for thoſe who were ag- wh 


grieved, to take the remedy into their own hands ; the fact, how- ma 
ever, was otherwiſe, and therefore neither mobs nor violence lay 
were to be juſtified. All that the Aſſociations intended, was to no 
enforce thoſe laws, to which alone they could look for protec- Ma 
tion ; and from viewing the ſubject in this light, he had been ed. 
induced to become one of their members. . 
Mr. HAWKINS BROWN ſpoke againſt the Motion. doy 
Mr. MONTAGUE ſpoke againſt the Motion; and faid, he to | 
did not envy the Hon. Gentleman on the other fide. of the diſa 


HFHouſe, for the popularity which he might gain among our ene. falſe 


mies, when he reflected on the light in which he muſt be viewed trai 
Mr. GREY explained a miſconception with regard to a paſ- whi 
ſage in his former ſpeech relative to a Society calling itſelf the tho 
Loyal True Blues.“ (Ee Dn ans ciat 
 ALDERMAN WATSON defended the loyalty of the mer 
P. ˙· A }_ccqcqcrqnr #5 

Mr. MITFORD ſaid that no man could wiſh better to the reaſ 
cauſe of toleration than he did: but he believed that we mull ad 
not look forward to the period when the earth ſhould be bleſſed \ 


with complete toleration, till ſectaries ceaſed to connect politic Rig 


inions with religious faith. But the conduct of gentlemen oa moi 
he other ſide of the Houſe, by N ſuch prejudices, ſave 
br not likely to accelerate that period. ith regard to inſur- tion 
nſurrectio 1 that 
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n than the eee who amuſed 
themſelves planting the Tree of Liberty. But was not the 
chief miſchief which took place during — George Gordon's 
riots produced by boys? Was not the three days Sovereign ignty of 
5 N by Maſſienello and his —.— t it not be aid. 
tes an inſurrection produced par gh is free from 
danger. Mr. Mitford entalilach a Hi Wurbe was extreme 
atisfied with the meaſures which had been taken for quelling 
; tumults; and ſaid, that if the letter of the Act of Par- 
liament had not been ſtrictly adhered to in this buſineſs, the 
deſirable object had been ad by a compliance with its ſpirit. 
Mr. DUNDAS ſaid, that as Miniſters had been charged 
with not having acted with ſufficient zeal at the time of the | 
riots at Birmingham, he felt himſelf accuſed in his official cha- 
racter. He contradicted the accuſation, and faid that he had 
already explained his conduct in an ample, and, he truſted, 
ſatisfactory manner, on the ſubject. With regard to Mancheſ- 
ap- ter, he could not wonder, after Mr. Cooper and Mr. Walker 
Bir- had given the National Aſembly of France an idea that the 
rom people of that town were tainted with- thoſe political principles 
ag- which they abhorred, 'that they ſhould thus — have 
ow- manifeſted their indignation. e did not, however, pretend to 
nces ſay that were juſtrfiable on any pretext whatever, and had 
8 to no ſooner ived information of thoſe which took place at 
tec- Man than he adopted ſuch meaſures as his duty preſcrib- 
deen ed. He then read ſome letters which had paſſed between him 
and the magiſtrates of that town on the ſubject. Before he ſat 
down, Mr ndas condemned Mr. Fox for having adviſed men 
, he to ſign their names to aſſociations which their conſciences might 
the diſapprove ; and thought it was inducing magiſtrates to place a. 


ene- falſe hope of affiſtance in the hour of on thoſe who were 
wed traitors to the cauſe of the Conſtitution of their coun | 

Mr. FOX, in explanation, faid, that he nothing 
paſ- which could lead the R; Honourable Gentleman to infer that 


the thoſe whom he had advi to ſign their names to parochial aNo- 
ciations were diſaffected to the cauſe. The fact was, that he had 
the merely given ſuch advice to thoſe perſons who ſpoke to him on 
the ſubject, and whoſe fortunes were dependent—and he had no 
the realon to believe that any perſon to whom he had given ſuch 
muſt advice was a traitor, _. 
efſed Mr. DRAKE declared himſelf happy in having heard a 
tical Right Honourable Gentleman, whoſe opinion was of the ut- 
| molt weight in this country, declare himſelf ready to ſay, God 
fave the ,” and to put his name on the lift of any aſſocia- 
tion formed for the — of preventing tumults. Ie ſaid 
that the WP or illegality of in his opi- 


nion, 
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nion, ſolely on their intention of enforcing, or diſcountenancing, 
the laws of the land: and as the object of the preſent aſſocia- 
tons was to enforce the laws, he was avowedly à friend to their 
Mr. DAVID SCOTT faid, that it was with much reluc- 
tance he ever intfuded upon the Houſe, and more particularly 
at this late hour of the night; but as he felt it the duty of every 
Member of Parliament, when fuch conſequential queſtions as 
the preſent and the late ones were agitated, to bring forward 

ſuch information as might throw light upon the ſubject, he 
hoped the Houſe would indulge him with a few minutes atten- 
non. One principal reaſon which weighed with him againſt 
the Houſe taking notice of the paper under diſcuſſion was, that 
he had ſeen above one hundred papers paſs unnoticed, containing 
the moſt ſeditious advice, addreſſed to all deſcriptions of the lower 
order of the people (no doubt from ſocieties ſtyled Friends of 
the People, for all papers of ſuch tendency” ſeemed to claim 
that name), inviting them to unite their exertions to reform 
the Parliament, which none could doubt being corrupt, as it 
was declared ſo both in and out of the Houſe of Commons, by 
its own members. Having no idea, when he came down to the 
Houſe, that ſo novel a queſtion as the preſent would be brought 
forward, he came unprepared; elſe he could have brought ſeve- 
ral papers full of ſedition, of the moſt dangerous matter, and 
clearly meant for overthrowing our beſt of Conſtitutions, and 
bringing us into anarchy and confuſion, fimilar to a neighbour- 
ing kingdom. As one of theſe papers however happened to be 
m his pocket, he begged leave-to read part of it to the Houſe. 


Here Mr. Scott read @ part of the paper, which appeared to have 


been circulated in Scotland in November laſt,” and was figned by 
HWillam Chriſtie, ohn Smart, and ſeven other perſons, whoſe 
names we do not recollect.] ' Theſe perſons, he faid, avowed 
publicly their having ſigned it, correſponded with other fmilar 
clubs, and canvaſſed induſtriouſly for additional members. This 
paper was by no means fo violent, he thought, as many of the 
others; it only invited all houſeholders, or heads of families re- 
filing in the country, without exception, including farmers, 
merchants, tradeſmen, and day-labourers, to new model the 
Conſtitution by having an annual Parliament inſtead of a ſep- 
tennial one, and a few other ſuch trifling amendments; but which 
ke did not conceive could be pleaſant to the Honourable Mem- 
bers of that Houſe: It went on to acquaint thoſe to whom it 
was addreſſed, that the only reaſon which could be given againſt 
this Was, that this Parliament was conſtituted as it now ſtands at 
che Revolution; but this, ſay the Society, can be no good reaſon 
to men of ſenſe, . as the country has altered ſince that time in 
{71 5 5 many 
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many points, and ſo ſhould the Conſtitution, Mr. Scott added, 


. 


that though the authors of this paper could be immediately pro- 
| duced, he ſhould never have an idea of complaining of it to 
the Houſe, becauſe he conſidered productions from fo mean a 
of Parliament. 


deſcription of people · far beneath the digni 
Had theſe papers come from higher 


public notice, he ſhould have brought them before the court 


of lau, which he conceived the only proper places for ſuck 


papers. A paper under the fame. address, from T. Bull to J. 


Bull, with that complained of by the Honourable Gentleman, 
he mann and could find nothing ſeditious in it; on the con- 
trary, m | 

to the people it appeared to be meant for. He ed, however, 
that there were two of theſe papers nearly ſimilar, the paragraph 


- — 


relating to the diſſenters being leſt out of one of them: But 
whether this paragraph was in or out, ſurely the paper was net 


to be compared to the paper from Scotland, which he had read. 
There having been repeated references, Mr. Scott ſaid, made 


by the other ſide of the Houſe, to prove that the late riots... 


never exiſted but in the miniſter's brain, and that they had ſpread 
the alarm of inſurrection, &c. without Wee, which the 
riots at Dundee had juſt been ſtated by an Hon. Gentleman: 
as a proof, he begged leave to give the Houſe ſome information, 
founded upon face, of thoſe riots, and the cauſe which was ſaid 
by the rioters themſelves to have produced them. An Hon. 


Gentleman had acquainted the Houſe that the riot at Dundee. 
„ not one of them above 


was compoſed of only a few ſchoolboys, nc 
10 years of age, who amuſed themſelves for a. few hours with 


planting the tree of liberty. This he ſaid was a bare aſſertion _ 


from that ſide of the Houſe, He would compare the fact as 


ſubſtantiated by incontrovertible evidence: when he was in the 
North lately, ſeeing the number of ſeditious pamphlets and papers 


in circulation, and the great induſtry uſed to corrupt the minds 


of the people, he uſed every means in his power to trace the 


cauſes of the people's diſcontent, and to apply a remedy; he found 
that there were ſeveral ſocieties of ſuch inconſiderable 2 
as appeared in the paper in his hand, who had been miſled, as 


they acquainted him, by others called the Friends of the People; 


that there were ſeveral Members of the Houſe of Commons who, 


as they underſtood, had declared the Parliament corrupt, and had 


invited all people to- unite in - reforming it. There were no 


tiots, Mr. Scott faid, until after he had left Scotland, and that 


the firſt happened at Dundee. Dundee was a 1 
town in the county which he had the honour to repreſent, 


contained about twenty thouſand inhabitants; it became his duty 
o be more particularly attentive to what paſſed in that _— | 


good advice, given in that plain language beſt ſuited 
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the boroughs, and with the Saua Se who 


praneds; Be hat daily reports hem exch borough I be wa 
wrong in any part of his information on this point, the Right 
Hon: Secretary: of State, who was then in Scotland, could correa 
him, as he had alſo daily reports from each borotigh, which were, 


after peruſal, forwarded to the Secretary of State's Office. in 


London, where Mr. Scott peruſed theſe likewiſe. The riot at 
Dundee commenced on Friday, and ended on Tueſday; when 
at the height, it conſiſted of about fix hundred rioters, from ſix- 
eee e, wh, inſtead of a few boys, as aſſerted on 
the other ſide of the Houſe. The conduct of the magiſtrate 
was prudent and manly, and owing to that and the timely affiſt- 
ance of the country gentlemen, it was quelled ort the fifth day 
without much miſchief being done. Soon after, however, ap- 
pearances were ſuch that application wis made for military afiſt- 
ance, which was granted, and fince that time all had remained 
| ed In the county of Forfar the great N even of 
the lower orders, were at all times happy and orderly, more par- 
ticularly at Montroſe, which the public prints had fo often re- 
preſented otherwiſe ; the few who were diſcontented and ſedi- 
tious ſeemed to be the dregs of the people, without a fingle man 
of charaQer to countenance them. = 
When he. paſſed through Glaſgow, he was exceedingly ſorry 
to learn that men of a higher order had volunteered in theſe un- 
conſtitutional ſocieties ; men from whoſe ſituations in life and 
abilities he ſhould have hoped for every exertion in favour of 


_ tranquillity, and order: he was grieved to find ſuch men 


ad 3 theſe doctrines of innovation, ſo deſtructive of 
all order. That there may be room for improvement in our 
Conſtitution, no man could doubt, becauſe no Conſtitution on 
earth had ever been, or probably ever would be, perfect; but that 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, of King, Lords, and Commons, taking 
it exactly as it now ſtands, unites more benefits and bleſſings 
to all thoſe who have the good fortune to live under its benign 
influence, than any other Conſtitution that had ever been 
| known, or had appeared in hiſtory, he conceived no man in his 

ſober ſenſes would deny. If theſe Friends of the People, or rather 
enemies of the people, as Mr, Scott, from their practice, mufi 
term them, would maturely conſider theſe bleſſings, and at the 
ſame time view the unhappy diſtractions in France, where daily 
inſtances occur of the moſt atrocious deeds, r they would 
ſee-that this particular period, ef all others, was the moſt unfit 
for innovation. If, however, they would obſtinately ſhut their 
eyes to all theſe bleflings, and continue to ſpread pernicious doc- 
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tines, to the deſtruction of the happineſs of mankind, what pu- 
niſhment might they not expect? — r or later, perhaps, the 
greateſt of all cauſes—he meant, baniſhment to France, whoſe. 
preſent fluctuating Conſtitution they ſeemed ſo n 
to admire. Mr. 4 did not ſay he wiſhed this, for the wiſh. 
would be too barbarous. He next adverted to the attack made 
upon the Conſtitutional Societies, which had been ſo much re- 
probated on the other ſide of the Houſe. He declared himſelf, 
quan to ſeveral of them, that he had encouraged them 
here and recommended them in other parts of the coun- 
try, as being in his opinion the moſt proper way to an- 
nihilate the impreſſions made by the ſeditious papers which 


had been cireulated, and the doctrines that had been propa- 
gated. That the effects of theſe ſocieties had been rapid and 


wonderful all his Majeſty's ſubjects mult have felt, and none 
more fo than thoſe in this city. The ſtocks, which might be 
conſidered as the criterion of public opinion, had fallen rapidly 
for about a week, but no ſooner did theſe Conſtitutional Societies 
appear than they began to riſe again gradually, and ſeemed now 
in a fair train to riſe as the great proſperity of the country war- 


ranted. - He then ſat down, after thanking the Houſe for the 


attention they had favoured him with, and apologizing for hav- 
taken up ſo much of their time. foot bo . 
COLONEL MACLEOD ſaid, that he felt himſelf particu- 


larly called upon to trouble the Houſe for a few minutes, as an 


Honourable Gentleman on the other fide, with whom he had 
long lived in habits of intimate friendſhip, but whoſe friendſhip 
ſeemed now to be in the wane, had endeavoured to do away a 
ſtatement of a fact which he had made two nights before, and 
which fact had been often quoted in the ſubſequent debates. 
He was in the recollection of the Houſe, that the Right Hon. 
Secretary, in detailing what he called the inſurrections in Scot- 
land, had laid particular ſtreſs on a circumſtance ſaid to have 
happened at Dundee; namely, that the mob, - beſides other out- 
rages, had proceeded to the horrible and alarming length of 
imitating the bloody republicans of France, 6 planting the tree 
of liberty. He then had flatly contradicted the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman, by ſtating the matter in its true light; that 
the perſons who had planted the tree of liberty were boys, the 


eldeſt not above ſixteen. Fe faid; the ſchoolmaſters with heir 


rods were ſufficient to quell this formidable inſurrection; and in- 


deed they were the only proper troops to be employed on that duty. 


The Hon. Gentleman this night had not contradicted this ac- 
count, becauſe he could not, conſiſtent with that truth and ho- 
nour which certainly reſided in his breaſt. But the Honourable 


Gentleman had this night mA from Dundee to geo | 
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and there he had found that Members of Parliament had joined 

opular and dangerous affociations ; the Colonel knew he 1 
Faded to him, and he was happy in this opportunity of explain- 
ing his conduct and principles relative to theſe meetings to the 
Houſe. He avowed that he had attended theſe meetings, and 
would do ſo again; in them, though he had not found much 
wealth, he had found much virtue, He deteſted that ariſto- 
cratic pride which hindered men of rank and fortune from aſſo- 
ciating with the middling and Tower orders of the people; when 
diſcontents prevailed among them, he thought it prudent, nay, 
it was the duty of rich men, who had the advantage of higher 
education, and particularly of Members of Parliament, to min- 
gle with the people, to hear their complaints, to ſoothe and 
eonciliate their minds, to inſtruct them in the conſtitutional 
methods of obtaining redreſs, and to inculcate the neceſſity of 
peace and good order. This had been. his conduct, and that of 
other reſpectable men, though not in Parliament, and what were 
the confequences? The focicties made reſolutions to expel any 
perſon among them who ſhould either riot or excite riot; and 


they had ſent a deputation to the Lord Provoſt, offering their 


fervices to quell diſturbances, and to preſerve the peate. Had 
the Right Hon. Secretary, and men of fortune attached / te him, 
employed themfelves in this way, they would have been more 
uſeful to their country than they had been. Another honour- 
able and learned Gent had ſaid, that inſurrections of boys 
might be extremely dangerous: much of the miſchiefs done b 

Lord George Gordon's mobs were done by boys, who were at- 
terwards executed; and Maſſinello had overcome Naples by boys. 
This idea the Colonel treated with ridicule ; if that was the 


_ eaſe, the Houſe was not ſafe fitting ſo near Weſtminiter- ſchool. 


Another Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Eſte) had been pleaſed to ſay, 


that the Gentlemen on the other fide of the Houſe from which 


he ſpoke' had held out a bait to the Diſſenters; by a patity of 


| r it was equally fair for him to ſay, that the miniſterial 


men had held out a: bait to the High Churchmen and Tories. 
But it was not true that they had oed a hait to the Diſſenters; 
they had indeed offered moſt tempting baits to all the inhabitants 
of theſe kingdoms ; namely, the renovation of the Conſtitution, 
the freedom of election, ſhort Parliaments, and the prevention 
of corruption... To obtain theſe grand objects, he faid, he would 
always be ready to riſk his fortune and his life. 47 IE 
A few words then paſſed between Mr. Gregor, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Grey, and Mr. Dundas, when, the re being put, it was 
negati ved without a diviſion, and the 
leck. 715 „ 
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Mr. Pitt being re- elected for the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
worn nat | | 5 
„„ DECEMBER 19. 
The Houſe in a Committee of Supply 


Voted—25,000 men for the Sea Service for 1793, including 


5000 Marines, at 41. per man, per month, for maintaining 
them. | . i 4 

The SPEAKER defired the attention of the Houſe for a few 
moments to a ſubject of importance, the diſpatch of public bu- 
ſineſs. It was his with that a certain time for the commence- 
ment of public buſineſs ſhould be fixed and aſcertained. He 
laid, he had conſulted with ſeveral gentlemen, and particularly 
with gentlemen in official ſituations, whole attention to their 
duties in ether places rendered it not convenient for them to at- 
tend earlier than four o'clock. With the conſent of the Houſe, 
therefore, he ould wiſh that hour to be the time fixed for the 
commencement of public buſineſs. He ſaid, he would attend 
every day punctually at three, at which hour, he hoped, gentle- 


men who had private buſineſs would attend alſo; and if the 


interim ſhould, from a preſs of private matter, be found inſuffi- 
cient, he would attend at half after two, or at two o'clock ; at 
all events he wiſhed it to be underſtood, that the public buſineſs 
was to commence at four. 7 AW 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER faid he 
found it would be impoſſible for him to pledge himſelf always to 
attend at that hour ; but occafions to prevent him might be very 


rare, and it ſhould be his conitant endeavour punctually to at- 


tend to the moment. | ES 
Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS preſented the Treaty be- 
tween Lord Cornwallis and the Allies, and Tippoo Sultaun. 
Ordered to be laid on the table. | 
Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS again roſe. For ſome 
years paſt, he ſaid, whenever a gueſtion relative to the affairs of 
India had been brought forward, it had been conſidered as the 
lignal for the claſhing of parties. In the queſtion he had now 
to bring forward, he hoped to meet the unanimous concurrence 
of the Houſe ; for whatever might have been the diffexence/of 
opinion relative to the commencement of the war, the reſult 
had been ſuch as, he truſted, would unite the opinions of all 
men in favour of the Noble Lord whò had conducted and con- 
cluded it. Mr. Dundas then ſhortly ſtated the extreme dif- 
hculties, and the very trying ſituations in which the Noble Mar- 
quis had been placed, obſerying that he had manifeſted-that at- 
cation, thought, and arraggement, neceſſary for his extenſive 
| | CAS. operations, 
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operations, which ſcarcely if ever had fallen to the lot of one 
individual. The reſult of the whole had been glorious, and 
particularly in ſurmounting that difficulty which ſome had con- 
ſidered as impoſlible, viz. the ſupplying his immenſe army with 
proviſions, in which he had been fo ſucceſsful, that, when near 


the concluſion of the buſineſs, he had counter-ordered thoſe ſup- 


plies which were on their way, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of more 
than enough for a whole campaign. He next adverted to the 
gallantry of the attack at night, in which he was ſucceſsful, and 
of his proceedings when the enemy was completely in his 
power, with be ee and temper, diſplaying to the world that 
he was nor actuated by a ſpirit to obtain ſplendour for himſelf, but 
to ſecure laſting advantages to his country, and to eſtabliſh in 
India for ever a rooted veneration and reſpect for Britiſh valour 
and for Britiſh moderation. The arrangement of the Britiſh 
achievements had been ſuch as fully to obtain the object of the 
war, the ſecurity of our own poſſeſſions, and of thoſe of our 
allies. On this ſubject Mr. Secretary Dundas ſaid he would 
dwell no longer, though, if he acted up to his own feelings, he 


declared it was a ſubject he could dwell on for more than 


a day ; but what he had omitted he would leave the Houſe to 
fill up to the virtues, the abilities, and ſervices of the Noble 
Marquis, and conclude by moving, = 58 
„That the thanks of this Houſe be given to the Moſt Noble 
* Charles Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of the Moſt Noble 
* Order of the Garter, for his able, gallant, and meritorious 
Conduct during the late War in India, by which an honour- 
able and advantageous Peace hath been obtained.“ 
The like Thanks to Major General Meadows, Major Gene- 
£ ral Abercrombie, and the other Officers. | 


Moved, That this Houſe doth approve of the Services of | 


the non-commiſſioned Officers and private Soldiers, both Eu- 
„ ropean and Natives, and that the ſame be ſignified to them by 
** the Commanders of the ſeveral Corps, who are deſired to 
& thank them for their gallant behaviou. + 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ſeconded 
the Motion. | : En. . 
GENERAL SMITH reminded the Houſe, that he had 
always ſupported the policy and the juſtice of the commence- 
ment of the war, and had never doubted of that glorious ſucceſs 
with which it had been terminated. The Noble Marquis, he 
faid, had conducted the negociation with great moderation and 
wiſdom ; if he had not done ſo, the General declared he could 
not have brought his allies to have acted with him ſo cordially in 
one common object. The Right Honourable Secretary had 
H. 
| . 


{ 
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had laboured, but he had not mentioned one, by no means the 
leaſt, and which, as a caution in future, he would ſtate, namely, 
the diſcuſſion which had taken place in that houſe, which had a 
tcadency, to embarraſs. generals in diſtant parts labouring for 
their country in the higheſt degree. - One reſult of the war, by 
its ſucceſs, and by the moderation and good faith with which it 
had been attended, the General ſaid, would be the gain of that 
reſpect by every power in India, which could not fail to ſecure 
to us a laſting peace, whereby our expences would be decreaſed 
by enabling us to reduce the-number of forces formerly w_—_— 
to be kept up, which meaſure had already been commen 

The ſhave tao ph and power of the Britiſh nation in India had 
never ſtood on'that broad and firm baſis on which it was now 


placed, ſinee the Britiſh nation was known in India; this, the 


General ſaid, had been occaſioned by the gallant exertions of the 
Noble Marquis, aided by the ſupplies from this country, which 
had in no ſmall degree contributed to the ſucceſsful termination 
of the war. - For thoſe ſupplies, he declared, Adminiſtration 
merited the higheſt thanks from their country; he approved of 
the Motion, th ave it his hearty concurrence. _- 3 
Mr. FRANCIS declared, that if the Honourable General 
was right in one part of his ſpeech, there was an end to all de- 
bate in that Houſe upon the commencement and conduct of a 
war, Which would be precluded until its event was known. 
The Honourable General had alſo materially changed his opi- 
nion from that which he delivered on former occaſions, when 
he had declared that nothing ſhort of the capture of Seringapa- 


tam, and the extirpation of Tippoo would fatisfy him. For his 


own part, Mr. Francis ſaid, he was equally ready with any Gen- 
tleman to concur in complimenting the N 

conduct and termination of the war, and for his unexampled 
perſeverance in ſurmounting difficulties; but that was a very 
different queſtion from that relative to the commencement of 


the war, on which he retained his former opinion, viz. that the 


war was neither politic nor juſt. The Houſe, he faid, was 


about alſo to vote by the Motion before them their approval of 


the peace, the articles of which had but juſt then been pre- 
ſented, and which, by the Parliamentary regularity and order, 
ſhould have been read, and known to the Ho: 

their being deſired to come to any ſuch vote: on the face of it 


he admitted the peace to be honourable, the enemy was at our - 


feet, and we had the dictation of terms, and though the peace 
might be advantageous, it did not follow that it was as advanta- 
geous as might have been expected; it was liable to the ob- 
jection of that it did not correſpond with the principles of 
the war, but that it might have been carried farther, The 


ditrits might not be the beſt choſen; and as we bad broken 
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peace, we might have gone farther in breaking the power of 
[Tippoo. All acquiſition of territory ſhould have been avoided, 
and a tribute taken. The territory was computed to produce 
forty lacks annually ; a direct tribute of half as much would 
| Have produced more into our treaſury, and the ſecurity would 
Have been equally good. Mr. Francis concluded with declaring, 
that he concurred in the motion. 9 
Mr. FOX faid he had twice had the misfortune to reſiſt 
> motions made in that Houſe to thank the Noble Marquis. He 


mo 


| had not done ſo from any antipathy to the Noble Lord, whom, 


though not perſonally acquainted with him, he highly eſteemed 
as a virtuous and able character. He had oppoſed a motion of 
thanks for his conduct in America, and he had oppoſed one 
made laſt year for his able conduct in India, when no ſuch con- 
duct was known to the Houſe. It was then with no ſmall pleaſure 
he underſtood that a motion was to be made on that day, as it 
gave him the happy opportunity of concurring in the unanimity 
of the Houſe in thankin the Noble 8 He was ſorry 
that the motion was ſo ſtrongly worded relative to the peace, 


in giving his vote therefore for the motion, he did not hold him- 
ſelt pledged to approve of every part of the peace; but by what 
ne had {cen of the Noble Lord's moderation, he conſidered the 
peace, on the whole, to be highly honourable and eligible, and 


| that his Lordſhip was highly deſerving the thanks of tha 


Houſe. 


MAJOR MAITLAND faid the motion met his complete 


; acquiefcence and approbation, notwithſtanding he retained his 
former opinion, that the commencement of the war had been 


unjuſt ard inexpedient. He was free to own, that he had ne- 
His 


ver entertained an idea of the war ending ſo gloriouſly. 
oppoſition to it had been, he ſaid, miffepse , and it had been 
imputed to him that he had cenſured the Noble Lord. This 
he denied; it was the meaſures, and not the man, he had repro- 
bated ; for however high the Noble Marquis ſtood in character, 
in the eſtimation of that Houſe, and of his country for his bril- 
hant ſervices, he had formed the higheſt eſtimation of the Noble 
Lord, from his actual knowledge of the juſtice and moderation 
of the meaſures he formed upon the commencement of his go- 
vernment in India. High as his gallantry and victory 2 
Seringapatam might place him in the eyes of military men, he 
had obtained far greater, and more laſting honour, in the ſubſe- 
_ victory he had obtained over himſelf, placing him above a 

eneral, in the rank of a Citizen. The queſtion before 


the Houſe was not whether the peace was the moſt honourable * 


and advantageous, but whether it was honourable and advantz- 
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at all; and conſidering it as perfectly fo, the motion had 


is warmeſt approbation. | 

Mr. WILBERFORCE deemed it unneceflary for him to 
expreſs the veneration and reſpect he held for the Noble Lord 
who was the object of the preſent Motion, which he doubted 
not would be carried by the unanimous opinion of that Houſe. 
He could not, however, avoid declaring, that honourable as the 
Noble Lord's conduct had been in the is of the war, he 
felt it to be moſt honourable at the e by which the 
Noble Lord had ſhewn himſelf incapable of bein intoxicated | 
with unexampled ſucceſs. His conduct removed him from the 
rank of ſucceſsful generals, and from the vulgar lift of conque- - 
rors, and placed him _— in the eftimate of every friend of 
humanity and virtue. had not only conquered kings, but 
prejudices, and had made the Britiſh name loved and reve ed. 
An Honourable Gentleman had ſuggeſted that a tribute would 
have been preferable to the acquiſition of territory. He thought' 
differently, for a tribute muſt have been inſured by a continued 
preparation for, and dread of, war ; but the ſecurity for our ac- 
quiſition of territory was in peace, in the love and eſteem we 
might create in the natives for Britiſh government. | 

bf M*Lecd concurred alſo in the motion. 

The queſtion: was put and carried nemine contradicente. 

Mr. earned Sondra vu —_ that, ified as the 
Noble Marquis muft feel himfelf with the approbation of that 
Houſe, he was confident that he would have that gratificatione 
conſiderably decreaſed if their approbation was confined to him- 
fell. To fubſtantiate this aſſertion. he begged to read a letter 
from his. Lordfhip; dated before Seringapatam, the 4th of March, 
1792, in which he begged that the King might be informed, that 
the gallantry, courage, and diſcipline, of the troops had never 
e The zeal and ability of General Medows in 
promoting the intereſt of his country had done honour to him- 
kit, and had bound him under the ſt obligations, as had 
be zeal, activity, and attachment, of General Abercrombie. Io 
cle words from the mouth of the Noble Marquis, he felt it 
uneceſſary to add any thing to induce the Houſe to adopt una- - 
umouſly the motions he had to offer to them; but he could not 
yod ſaying, that if any man had exiſted out of thoſe walls twelve 
nonths ago, capable of endeavouring to blaſt the laurels of an 
bent general, the only puniſhment he wiſhed him to receive, 
„s the knowledge of the termination of the war, and the 
aving him to his own remorſe. The Honourable Seeretary 
meluded by pong «©. That the thanks of this Houſe be given 
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for their ate important and highly meritorious ſervices in the 
Eaſt-Indies.” | „ 
This Motion was carried nem. con. as were two other Motions 

of Thanks and approbation to the Officers, Non-commiſſioned 
Officers, and Private Soldiers, European and Native. 

Ordered, that Mr. Speaker do tranſmit to Marquis Cornwallis 
the ſaid Reſolutions. | | PEEL 


* 


DECEMBER 20. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the 
Order of the Day, viz. MEE bo 

That leave be given to bring in a Bill, to enable His Ma- 
« jeſty to reſtrain the exportation of Naval Stores, and more 
« effectually to prevent the exportation of Arms, Ammunition, 
% Kc. when prohibited by Proclamation, or order of Council.“ 

Mr. BURKE ftated that an order had ſome time ſince been 
given at Birmingham for a conſiderable quantity of daggers, whieh 
order he had that morning underſtood to have been renewed for 
an increaſe of 2000 or 2000 of the ſame murderous inſtruments. 
He hoped, therefore, that the term arms was meant to in- 
clude all offenſive weapons. „„ 
Mr. FOX conceived the expreſſion of arms and ammunition 

to extend only to naval ſtores. He wiſhed therefore to know 
to what extent it applied in the preſent inſtance.  - ; 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER referred the 
Honourable Gentleman to the Bill for a ſolution of his dopbts.- 

Mr. SHERIDAN obſerved, that Gentlemen were called on 
to vote ꝙooo men more than had been done laſt Seſſion; and 
fo far from meaning to oppoſe that motion, he, for one, ſhould 
give it his hearty concurrence.. Had a ter number of men 
been demanded, the meaſure would equally have met his appro- 
bation ; ſince, he thought that, if war were at. all neceſſary, 
every means ought to be exerted for the purpoſe of preventing 
that worſt of calamities, a protracted and lingering war. He 
congratulated this country, however, that war was not ſo pro- 
bable as firſt appearances had given him reaſon to apprehend, 
but at the ſame time he muſt obſerve that thoſe gentlemen who 
had aſſerted that we were at war with France at preſent, were 
_ aslittle in the ſecrets of Government as they were in the intereſt 
of their . Here Mr. Burke cauſed a ee 
ruption, by riſing; but obſerving that Mr. Sheridan had not 
finiſhed his ſpeech, he ſat down again.] With regard to wa, 
however, Mr. Sheridan faid that he was ſtill of opinion that, 
che effort were conſiſtent with the dignity of that Houſe, it would 


be neceſſary to prevent ſo unfortunate a cataſtrophe. He thought 
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however, that nc condu ought to be recommended that could 
poſſibly be conſtrued into a threat; and he believed that an at- 
tention to that 4 would prove ſucceſsful ; fince; however, 
obnoxious the chara e ery; might be rendered b. 

an appearance of hoſtility, the French a | | 
ſpect tothe opinions of every member of this free country. They 
had, he allowed, carried their ſentiments of liberty to an exceſs 


but he ſaw-that ſeveral of the leaders of the Convention abhorr: 


the act, the apprehenſions of which had excited fo much indig- 
nation and diſguſt in that Houſe, and he hos 4 that ſome 
e 


happy effects might be expected from their ſenſe of the th 
| which would be peculiarly felt by thoſe who had relied on their 


juſtice, 7 1 nimity, and mercy. 5 4 
: Mr. BURKE exclaimed, juſtice, magnanimity, and merey, 
then, are the principles in France to which Great Britain is ne- 


ceſſitated to appeal The Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Burke faid, 


had reproached him for being as little in the ſecrets of govern- 


ment as in the intereſts of this country. To the fr charge he 


could only reply, that no man, not in an official ſituation, could 
know the ſecrets, of government; and the ſecond; he ſhould 
declare to have been an aſſertion unfounded and unjuſt. The 
Honourable Gentleman, he fail, had anſwered pretty boldly for 
the diſpoſitions of the miniſtry in France; and if he had any in- 
formation which. juſtified that confidence, he ought to ſtate it ; 
if not, he was as much in the dark reſpecting French affairs, as 
he himſelf cauld be with regard to the ſecrets of government.— 
He had exprefled his, approbation of rigorous meaſures arid a 
powerful armament; and immediately afterwards declared his 
wiſhes to prevent.war. On which ſentiment were gentlemen 
to rely As to hamſelf, Mr. Burke ſaid he was neither in the ſe- 
crets of government, nor in thoſe. of the phalanx. But he ſhould 


always do bis duty as a member of Parliament, in exprefling his | 


opinion an all matters before the Houſe, and in the preſent in- 


ance, he ſhould ſay, that he thought the progreſs of French 


arms, and French principles, highly dangerous to Europe. If 
the vote had therefore been larger, he ſhould moſt readily have 
given it his concurrence. 5 1 


Mr. SHERIDAN faid, a grofſer miſtepreſentation, accomi- | 
— 


panied with more unwarrantable language than that which had 


proceeded from the Right Honourable Gentleman, he had never 
beard within the walls of that houſe. The Honourable Gentle- 
man had afferted, that he appealed to the juſtice, metcy, andi 
a pe of Franee, for the ſafety of the King: but be had 


ma 


preſent intereſted the feelings 


rench at preſent paid great re- 


of the ſnock 


e no ſuch -apyeal Whatever, He had ſaid, that if that event | 
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juſtice, mercy, and magnanimity, from the leader in the Na. 


tional Convention of -France. The Honourable Gentleman 
had reflected on him, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, for having anſwered 
too boldly for the diſpoſitions of the people of France. He had 
done no ſuch thing; but he had declared his reliance on the abi- 
lity and virtue of the majority of the National Convention, for 
the reſcue of the King, and at the ſame time expreſſed his de- 


teſtation of 8 of the events which had occurred in that 


country. The Honourable Gentleman had confeſſed that he 
was not in the ſecrets of miniſters ; but ſurely he ought to have 
been in thoſe ſecrets, when he ventured to declare, that this 
country was now at war with France, in contradiction to the 
King's Speech, which was then before the Houſe, and his own 
vote of thanks upon it. Deus egg 
* BURKE roſe, and ſpoke a few words, declaring that 
the ſpeech of the Honourable Gentleman. had neither convinced 
his mind, nor troubled his temper, _ Pt 
Mr. FOX aſſerted, that when his Honourable Friend ſpoke 
of the probability of that event,. which intereſted all mankind, 
he entreated that he might not be miſunderſtood with regard to 
his ſentiments on the ſubject. He thought that the conduct of 
France, on the occaſion of the fate of. their former unfortunate 
Monarch, fo far from evincing the ſlighteſt ſhadow of juſtice, 
mercy, or magnanimity, was the extreme of injuſtice, cruelty, 
and puſillanimity; and he ſincerely believed and hoped, that ſuch 
was the opinion of every inhabitant of this ifland. , Mr. Fox de- 
clared, that if any mode could poſſibly be deviſed of collecting 
the unanimous opinion of that Houſe, followed by' that of all 
the country, for the prevention of the evil, and of conveying 
that opinion to France, he wiſhed to God that mode might im- 
mediately be adopted. He particularly wiſhed it for the intereſt 
of humanity ; and he wiſhed it, in ſome degree, in order 
that he might do away the miſrepreſentations of his enemies 
with regard to his own conduct. On the ſubject of the arma- 
ment, he would give his % So hi to the motion for 25,000 
men ; and if the number had been 40,000, he would have given 
it with equal cordiality. He thought an armament necellary, 
as much as any Member of that Houſe, but he thought that if 
we could, with honour, avert the calamities of war, that object 
| ought to be purſued. The armament, however, he was con- 
vinced was neceſſary, whether for the purpoſes, of war or of 
negociation; and whatever meaſures the occaſion might demand, 
they would not meet with a more hearty ſupporter in that Houſe 
tl an himſelf, eh . 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER expreſſed 
himlelf peculiarly happy to find that the ſentiments which had 
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deen generally avowed on the preſent occaſion, ſo much coin- 
cided with his own, and tended ſo powerfully to confirm his be- 
ef in the rectitude of the meaſures which he had thought pro- 
per to adopt. The natyre of the circumſtances, ids were 
ſuch as might naturally be expected to produce unanimity ; and, 
fom the moment in which that Houſe had proved their readi- 


neſs to aid his Majeſty for the purpoſe, as well as from the na- 
ture of the buſineſs of the preceding day, he had flattered him- 


ſelf with the certainty of their concurrence in the preſent impor- 
tant object; nor was he ſhaken in that opinion by the Amend- 
ments which had been laſt week propoſed to the Addreſs, and 
which, if he had been preſent, he ſhould have thought it his 
luty to oppoſe by 0 poſſible exertion. He was anxious, Mr. 
Pitt ſaid, to prove his ſolicitude of ſaving this country from the 
diſgrace of not manifeſting a deſire to avert an event which, if it 
ſhould unfortunately take place, would involve the conduct of 
1 nation in eternal abhorrence. A doubt had been 
ſtate 

ſeamen; but the preſent number was not propoſed as the ul- 
timate extent. It was ſufficient that it would enable miniſters to 


do all that was neceſſary at this moment, and that greater exer- 


tons would be made, if the occaſion ſhould demand them. 

It was aſked, Whether there was ground to hope for the pre- 
ſervation of peace ?—Peace certainly would be preſerved, if it 
could poſſibly be done conſiſtently with the honour of this coun- 
try, and the ſecurity of Europe: but if that object were ob- 
tained by any other means, the preſervation of peace would be 
nominal only, and not real. With regard to the event to 
which he had before alluded, as being likely to take place in 
France, his Majeſty's Miniſters would uſe every poſſible means 
to prevent it. As much as could have been expected had been 
done already, and if the fame conduct were perſevered in, an 
event might be averted, the bare probability of which muſt 
en heart of every friend to juſtice and humanity. An 


onourable Gentleman had expreſſed a wiſh to know in what 


way the general ſenſe of England on the ſubject could be con- 
reyed to Frags? He, for his own part, had no objection to any 
way that was not inconſiſtent with the dignity of this country. 
Was it conceived that we ought to fend an Ambaſſador to 
France to ſtate our opinion? That opinion had been already ex- 
preſſed by the King. Was it thought more proper that it ſhould 
proceed from every man in the nation? That had been done by 
the avowed feelings of thoſe who moſt admired the principles of 
the French Revolution. If it were wiſhed to record on their 
Journals ſentiments expreſſive of the horror of that Houſe, he 


believed every man would agree in the adoption of ſuch a mea- 
| T 3 YO. 
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are, He was anxious, Mr. Pitt ſaid, to put any queſtion tha that 
might be calculated for that purpoſe, and he thought that no tot 
mode would be eaſier nor more proper as a ground-work. for the wel 
proceeding of that Houſe, than to addreſs his Majeſty, humbly anct 
requeſting that he would tranſmit to the Houſe of Commons ; try 
copy of his inſtructions to his Ambaſſador at Paris. It was, he E 
truſted, not impoſſible; in the courſe of the preſent ſitting, to relat 
© decide on fome meaſure for that purpoſes © 1 
Mr. FOX faid, that the idea had come acroſs his mind only dice 
about half an hour before he entered that Houſe, The tern; 
a 115 inſtructions, he confeſſed, he did not then clearly re- 2 
ole. 1 3 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER. obſerved, 2 
that he ſhould ſubmit to the Houſe the neceſſity of proceeding G 
no further for the preſent, than to mwve he 
That an humble Addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty, that ab 
& he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions that there be _ 
laid before this Houſe a Copy 3 of the Inſtruction recol 
& ſent to Earl Gower, his Majeſty's Ambaſſador to the Moſt gave 
„ Chriſtian King, relating to his Majeſty's pleaſure that he to ſu 
£ ſhould quit Paris. V Adm 
Mr. SHERIDAN deemed it proper to move to adjourn, prot 
rather than to come to adeciſion for which the minds of Gentle their 
men would be more prepared on a future day. With regard to not i 
the meaſure of recording the ſentiments of indignation of that that | 
Houſe on the Journals, he thought that nothing ought to bc certai 
done that was calculated rather to provoke than avert the misfor- [ Thr 
tune which they all dreaded. He knew not preciſely, Mr. She- word 
tidan faid, the nature of the mode adopted; or whether ther: ſay I 
was 2 intention of making an e en to France for that the 1 
urpoſe. VN | —to 
| The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ſaid, that there 
nothing was more foreign to his idea than that of an applica- to be] 
tion. He wiſhed that Houſe to have the inſtructions be- ſubſta 
fore them, in order that they might thank his Majeſty on the motiy 
ſubjeR. - „„ 5 nutes 
Mr. SHERIDAN thought that we ought not fo to act as ta in doi 
render probable the event, by provoking the pride of France; Hoſpi 
and that no haſty or wrotig meaſure mi Ji be adopted, he wiſh: 1798, 
50 the Houſe to adjourn, and that gentlemen might afterward Wl the o 
be able to come down with their minds better prepared. was th 
Mr. BURKE aſſerted, that France was in the hands of 2 
e co 


ſhould act fo as t ing of 
flagitious pul ſe !- ſident 


ſpecies of pride; one '* this 
; : F : 8 that P 


* 


- 


3 
that which we'ought to feeb ; and the other, that which belongs | 
= 


to the French Convention. The King and Queen, 


were in the hands of aſſaſſins, who, under a juridical appear : 
ance, meant to murder them. Was the Crown of this coun- 


try to fupplicate to ſpare 5 1 | 
Ihe 'EAKER called Mr. Burke to order, as not ſpeaking 
relatively to the queſtion, 8 „ 

The queſtion. was then put, and carried nemine ons, 


Subſtance: of what fell from Sir Joun JAarvis'in behalf of poor 
worn-out DISABLED SEAMEN, who have been approved 
as fit objects to be received into the Royar HospITAL AT 
GREENWICH, but who, many of them, for want of | 
Have' been, during the fours years pally left in the moſt deplor 
able ſituation. . | „ 
« Tt muſt be in your recollection, Mr. Speaker, and in the 
recollection of many others perfons in the Houſe, that when I 
gave notice on Monday of the motion I ſhalb have the honour 
to ſubmit to you this night, I declared and repeated it, that if the 
Admiralty had any meaſure in immediate contemplation for the 
rotection and preſervation of thoſe valuable men who had ſpent 
their beſt days in the ſervice of their King and Country, I ſhould 


not interfere : but their diſtreſſed caſe was ſo urgent and 4 | 
"ſhould 


that if I did not receive ſatisfaction upon the ſubject, 


certainly feel it my duty to * the queſtion on an early day. 
a 


Three Lords of the Admiralty were preſent, but did not ſay a 
word,] This was the language I held on Monday. I cannot 
fay Jam in the ſame diſpoſition now, for, during the interval, 
the utmoſt induſtry has been uſed to miſrepreſent my motives 
—to deſcribe them as a meditated attack on the Admiralty, and 
thereby prejudice me in the ſervice to which I have the honour 
to belong. To this I reply, that my ſole object is to obtain 
ſubſtantial relief and ſupport for theſe brave men. So much for 
motives. I will take up the time of the Houſe a few mi- 
nutes longer to ſtate the grounds of the motion I hold in my hand, 
in doing which, I ſhall not enter into the hiſtory of Greenwich 
Hoſpital and its reſources, ſuffice it, that they failed in the year 
1788, and the Directors were diſabled thereby from adding to 


the out-penſion liſt ; and the principal cauſe of this deficiency 


was the profuſion of expence laviſhed on the chapel, that prepoſ- 
terous jumble of the arts, which is a monument of diſgrace to 
the country. I do not include in this deſcription the fine paint- 
ing of the altar, which, with many other great works of the Pre- 
ſident of the Royal Academy, will immortalize his fame. Nor 


is this the only grievance the ſeamen. ſuffer from the * a 
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the funds. I appeal to the Right Honourable Gentleman on 
the oppoſite bench, (Mr. Dundas) whether many of them ar, 
not kept out of the prize money due to them by frivolous delays 

and arts to defeat their daitin. and whether the ſalutary laws 

and regulations the Right Honourable Gentleman has introduced 
for their protection, by which he has proved himſelf their beſt 
friend, or even the vi * Bape and nay of Mr. Bedingfield, can 
reach the evil; Wis. by the firmneſs and perſeverance of that 
Gentleman, ſome of thoſe vile caitiffs, the low agents and forgers 
of ſeamens wills, have been brought to juſtice ; and the reſt ſo 
diſheartened, that their wicked practices are nearly ſubdued. 
No part of this cenſure is applicable to another delcription of 
agents, for whom I entertain a great reſpec, and without whoſe | 
iMiſtance, on fair and liberal terms, half the officers now called 

upon could not make their equipment. I underſtand the Right 
Honourable Gentleman intends to bring in a bill to wreſt the 
prize money out of the hands it is in; 12 happy to perceive 
by his nod that I am not miſinformed, and he ſhall have my 
hearty ſupport. I will not trouble the Houſe longer than to 
d&clare that my ill ftate of health prevented my bringing this 
matter forward in the laſt ſeſſion ; it is now, thank God per- 
rin reſtored, and I take the firſt opportunity to move you, 

r, | | Eg 1 
That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to be- 
ſeech his Majeſty, that he will be pleaſed to take into his Royal 
Conſideration the ſituation of all poor, worn- out, and diſabled 
Seamen of his Majeſty's Navy, who have been or may be ap- 
proved by the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, as fit objects to 
be received into the Royal Hoſpital at Greenwich, and cannot 
therefore be admitted into the ſaid Hoſpital for want of room; 
and that his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to give direCtions 
that ſome certain proviſion may be axed: for their relief and ſup- 
port, until they can be admitted into the faid Hoſpital, as his 
Majeſty, in his great wifdom, ſhall think proper; and to aſſure 
his Majeſty that this Houſe will make good ſuch expence as may 
be incurred on that account.“ 

Mr. HUSSEY roſe to ſecond the Motion, not from any pre- 
ſumption of knowledge that he could have reſpectin Naval 
Affairs, but in conſequence of the ſtatement which he Fad juſt 
heard from the Officer who had ſpoken before him. The queſ- 
tion, in his. opinion, was, Whether the circumſtances of the 
country were equal to the payment of 600 Seamen on the Pen- 
ion Lift. | 1 | x 
The Motion having been read, | „„ | 
Mr. PYBUS complimented the character of the Honourable 

Gentleman who made the Motion, but thought the 8 
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ſelf appeared calculated chiefly to obtain popularity, and ought | 
not to have been communicated to the Houſe without a previ= ; 
ous application to the Royal Family. He vindicated: the Board 
of Admiralty from the imputation of neglect; and ſaid, that 
their feelings were as acute as thoſe of other men, and had ſuf- #4 
fered much from rhe multitude of applications that were made 1 
| for the relief of ſeamen. He hoped, therefore, that as they 
meant themſelves to bring forward the buſineſs at a proper time, 
the ſubject would he left to their management. 1 
Mr. COURT ENA ſaid, it was thameful that ſix hundred 
ſeamen ſhould be deprived of their out-penſions ! He applied 
ſome ridicule to the idea of building a church. with the revenues 
of Greenwich Hoſpital, while the ſeamen - were ſuffered to 
ſtarve ; and thought that it was a ſtrange thing to affirm, as the . 
Noble Lord —he meant the Honourable Gentleman —had done, Ki; 
that the circumſtance of men being worn out by age and infir- : 
mity was a matter of trivial importance. ; 14 
1 ow words of explanation then paſſed between Mr. Pybus it 
and Mr. Courtenay. | | | | 


Mr. BERKLEY objected to the Motion. 25 =_ | 
Sir JOHN JARVIS faid, in reply to ſome reflections on mo- * 
tives, I am ready to do juſtice to the feelings of the Commiſ- 1 | 
ſioners of the Admiralty, but have greatly to lament that they 30 
did not expreſs them ſooner—for I have heard no good reaſon | VT 


given why theſe valuable men have been fo long neglected. I 
am totally regardleſs of the motives imputed to me, provided 
they obtain ſpeedy relief and ſupport, until they be received into 
Greenwich Hoſpital, _ 0, Poe 

Mr. HUSSEY faid that the Honourable Gentleman who 
made the motion, had neither been actuated by a wiſh to obtain 
Aut nor by a deſire of inducing the Houſe to believe that 
the Board of Admiralty had not the dun feelings for ſeamen as 

| others had. Judging, however, from what the Honourable 
Gentleman on the 6er ſide of the Houſe had ſaid, he hoped 
that they would do that which was proper on the occaſion. 5 
Sir J. JARVIS obſerved, that he had aQed only conſiſtently 
with his duty, and that there had been as much neceſſity for the 
meaſure two years ago, as there was at the preſent moment. | 
Mr. EDWARDS faid he could be happy to underſtand 
; 8 the buſineſs would be taken into conſideration early in the 
emon., | CS 5 9 

Mr. DUNDAS declared, that there exiſted no grievance 
that he ever heard of, which he did not wiſh to have remedied ; 
and that he had, for this purpoſe, ſeveral particulars in contem- 
plation, which it ſhould be his buſineſs, as well as his duty, to 
bring forward. It paſſed in the negative, —Adjourned tothe 24th. 
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. DECEMBER 24. . 
VMI. SPEAKER acquainted the Houſe, that he had received 
| the following letter from Major General Sir William Medoys, 
X. B. in return to the Thanks of the Houſe: . 
„ | : . | 
| Mr. SpEAKER, = | 
I am this moment favoured with your letter of the 21ſt in- 
| ſtant; and as I have ever thought the approbation of my coun- 
try, notonly the higheſt-honour, but the greateſt poſſible reward, 
I feel moſt ſenſibly this flattering. mark of it; to which if a 
thing could add, it would be the very obliging manner in which 
Fou appear to take ſuch pleaſure in the communication. 
| I have the honour to be, Sir, 8 
with the moſt grateful reſpect, ; 
e my country's devoted, and your 
| 89 | | obliged and obedient, 
| Dr - WIITIAà MEepows. 
Dec. 22, 1792. hh SE» 
- The ATTORNEY GENERAL roſe to complain of a 
ractice which, he ſaid, was very prevalent at this time, of pay- 
ing workmen and labourers in aſſignats. He faid that it was 
highly incumbent on the Legiſlature to adopt ſome meaſure that 
| ſhould ſtop the farther progreſs of the evil, and moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill © to profildt the Circulation of Promiſſory or 
other Notes, Orders, Undertakings, or Obligations, for the 
payment of any Sum or Sums of Money, granted and 
<< iſſued under and in the name of any public authority in 
France. EG „ 1 
Mr. BURKE declared the impoſſibility, on his part, of op- 
poſing the principle of ſuch a Bill. The circulation of French 
paper in this country was carried on for no other purpoſe than 
that of affiſting the circulation of French principles. It was a 
treaſonable fraud, and ought to be checked in its operation. But 
he expected, Mr. Burke ſaid, ſo many treaſonable matters, 
tending to the ſame object, to come under the cognizance of 
Parliament in the courſe of the preſent Seſſion, that he thought 
it would be better at once to agree to take a view of all 
thoſe things by a Committee of the whole Houle, or a Com- 
| mittee of Secrecy. | . 
The Order of the Day being read for the Houſe to reſolve it- 
elf into a Committee of Supply, 75 „„ ; 
The SECRETARY at WAR (Sir George Yonge) ſtated 
the neceſſity of an augmentation to the Army of 10 men C 
| eac 


1703. 


„ a” 


h,Company/bf. Horſe and. Foot: making in al about 6,200 
men He then moved-the rg ele Reſolutions: 


That it is the opinion of this ittee, that a number of 
Land ſordes, including 2, 620 Invalid, amguntin gin he whole 
to 17,344 men. commuoned: and non-commiſſion 


e | 
4 That a Sum not exceeding 3 22 4 Ws. 12d. te gram 


of the ſaid Fo 
« 251,385 16. _ 43 A Ganifon a Gibratu 


anda of Foot in New South Wales. 


66 11,559]. 178. 11d; for deftaying the difference | between the 
Britiſh and Iriſh, Eſtabliſhments of five Regiments of Foot ſery- 
ing 129 ee and = by repo 903-7 7 

« $3231. 178. 10 r to one Regiment of Light 

agoons, and nine Battalions Foot in aide hip 


« 119, ook fr Recring and Contingencies of his Majeſ- 


72 1 for the Pay of the General and General Staff in | 
Great Britain, 


for 1793. 
i Oces g 1505 2 for Half and Full Pay to Supernumerary 


9 ln e e ee Secretary at 
War, Che ary General, — Advocate, &.. 
1 150% 79 l. 1858 4d. for e Officers of Land Forces and 
ines. | 
„ 20a. 18. 8. to te Officers and in G two 
Troops of Horſe Guards and the 5 Gentlemen of 
the four Troops of Horſe Guards.” 
1 PN for Officers late in the Service of che States Gene- 
or 1 45 
48,0030. 19s. to reduced Officers of the Britiſh American 
Forces for 0 3 
1 49071. 108. to reduced Officers of Britiſh American Forces 
4 + 
6 931g) 66. a for Penſions to Widows of commiſſioned 


0 28. 1d. for the In and Out Penſioners of Chelſea 

2 for New Roads, Bridges, &c. in n the Highlands of 
North Britain for 724. 

* 278,122]. 148. 2d. for the embodied Militia of the ſeveral 


Counties in South 1 Britain for 1993.” 


That a — 3 eating dee for the 


— 


2 
| 
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j” That a Sum not exceeding 3201 6s. d. be granted to his * 
Majeſty for defraying the Expence of Services pi ed by the hey 
Offick of Ordnance previous to the 3iſt of Dec. 1984, ken not 


provided for by Parliament“. | „ they 
4. 1,5961. 16s. 3d. for the Expence of the Ordnan for Land tot 
Service, and not provided for in 1991.” 5 this 
„ 6,8261. 158. 4d. for the Expence of Services of the Ord- bad h 
nance, and not provided for by Parliament in 17922 3 
432,068. 158. 4d. for the Expence of the Ordnance, and empla 
not provided for by Parliaznent in 1991.” - bo | 9 
That 448, 32 l. 198, 9d. for the Charge of the Office of ws 
Ordnance for Land Service, for 1993.” | era 
On the firſt Motion on the Army Eſtimates, That it is the HS 
opinion of this Committee, cc. „ e 
Mr. FOX ſaid, that the principle upon which he gave his report 
vote for the number of ſeamen for the enſuing year, namely, Lord 
becauſe he thought they might be neceſſary in the preſent ſtate WM ſervice 
of affairs, would oblige him to give his vote to night. The caſes, hd 
however, were not equally clear. With reſpect to the ſeamen ſcriptic 
voted the other night, he, as well as the other Members of that comb 
| fide of the Houſe, thought augmentation proper, and therefore or 1 
the vote was 7 But the caſe was doubtful with reſpect to ſhould 
the army. An augmentation of the army might be neceſſary that ef 
on account of the internal ſtate of the country; and no doubt that wi 
but it was under that idea the miniſter had thought fit to em- Nor'w 
body the militia, and make the military preparations which we about 
al hi, But if it was only upon the idea of internal- commo- _ 
tions that this augmentation to the army was wanted, he ought There 
in ſtrictneſs to give it his negative, becauſe he did not believe ſcriptio 
that any tumults or commotions were likely to happen; and Ruſſia, 
therefore an augmented military force was unneceſſary: and even Wl that ad 
if the ſituation of this country was otherwiſe, the increaſe of the it, and 
army was not the ſtep he would recommend. Theſe were not bet 
the reaſons why he ſhould give his vote to-night in favour of every n 
the motion made by the Secretary at War. He begged to be WII 
underſtood as giving his vote upon the general poſture of our Wl ſcribe a 
aff: irs with reference to foreign powers, and which, in his opi- was in 
nion, was ſuch as required ſtrength on the part of our executive Bl wpe w⸗ 
government. e of onde as 19 ES 1 when 1 
There were other points to which he muſt beg leave to call minal it 
the attention of the Committee, becauſe he thought them highly minal ir 
important to the military ſervice, and intereſting to the com- in any 
duty as 


munity at large. He knew very well that it was the preto- 


70 "4 07 gative nohts, 


- 
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other prerogative of the Crown, was given to the Crown for 
the good and benefit of the people; and therefore the exerciſe 
of it ſhould be canvaſſed and examined by that Houſe when 
they were voting away the money of the people. The ſubject 
to which he wiſhed to call the attention of the Committee was 
this He had no poſitive knowledge upon the ſubject; but he 
had heard from general report, that ſeveral officers of high rank, 
and, he believed; of acknowledged military merit, as well as ex- 
emplary conduct and unblemiſhed character, had been dif- 
miſſed the ſervice. One of them was a man with whom he 
was related in blood, but with whom he was ſtill more intimatel 
connected in friendſhip, on account of his good conduct. Hz 
meant Lord Edward Fitzgerald: Another Noble Lord's caſe 
Y as to be noticed; of this nobleman he knew nothing but by 
report, which certainly was entirely in his favour ; he meant 
Lord Semple: theſe two officers had been diſcharged from the 
ſervice. He did not know the grounds upon which they had 
been diſmiſſed, but he had heard it was for entering into a ſub- 
ſcription for the purpoſe of ſupporting the French againſt the 
combined armies. Now, whiether that ſubſcription Was a right 
or a wrong meaſure in itfelf, was a queſtion which that Houſe 
ſhould not canvaſs, unleſs there was ſome motion ſpecifically to. 
that effect before them; but of this he was ſure, it was a men 
that was at all events legal, and might be infinitely meritorious. 
Nor was it at all without a precedent, When Corſica was 
about to become ſubject to the dominion of France, there was 
a general ſubſcription in this _ to affiſt the Corſicans. 
There was, we all knew, the ſummer, a general ſub- 
ſeription to aſſiſt Poland againſt the infamous oppreſſion of 
Ruſſia. He did not think that any blame was to be attached to 
that act; the firſt municipal officer in the kingdom commenced 
it, and, much to the honour of the people of this country, it 
became very general; that it did not prove effectual was What 
every man * an honeſt heart would lament. et tn 
ith reſpect to France, individuals had the ſame right to ſub- 
ſcribe as we had with regard to Poland, for France at that time 
was in a ſtate of perfect neutrality with regard to us, fo all Eu- 
rope was informed, by his Majeſty's commands to Lord Gower 
when he was recalled from Paris, and therefore it was not cri- 
all minal in any individual to aſſiſt the French. If it was not cri-. 
hly minal in any individual to affiſt the French, it could not be ſo 
m- in any of his Majeſty's officers in his ſervice. If they did their 
10- duty as ſoldiers, they were not to relinquiſh any of their civil 
e rights. Whatever, — might think © or might 
| : | 442 | | 
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Caprice 
the ſervice, becomes a! mere ſoldier without am 
was to lay; a mere mili 
i ſoldier who had forgot 
at once of all the honour and all the 
Een to the military ſervice in this country; 

les of theſe two noblemen only in this reſpect, becauſe he had not 
ww of any others being in a ſunilar fituation; he hoped that 
rarely | occur, becauſe he Knew it 
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a ſhould not-have Allthiſed theſe NobJmets from the 


ſervice,” 


were not to be ca 


the ſervice might depend upon them; -for while it-was 

. ne fhould have a milit: 
— 19 2 our Mutiny, Bill, it was: 

W 0 be men conneſed with the: grea 

ſecurity we had of their attach- 


ee ee and the fidelity of their condust. But 
7 turn out to be - 
opinion between — yan 
King's officets, hs lattor are ſubject 

of the 3 and that an officer, the moment — 
_ rights, that 
views 


re country; that was one great 


ment to 
2 it ever be genera 
pract ice, N 


iſters and th 


"ſock; caſes. ee but ver 


opnety, by any one 
s gel, innocenoe and 
1 4 officers in his Majeſty's ſertice. 

ly'overlooked, becauſe the — * 
een wee, ee 
that the officers'we 
t landet intereſt of 


. — of 


machine with none 
that he was a citizen, — an end 
he glory which had Hitherto be- 
He mentioned the 


There was nothing: that could be done withrinnocence 
i « his Majeſty's ſubyects, chat might 
— 9 


e 


would. be very dangerous indeed to the ſerviee. If blame be- 
longed to them in any part of their er 


ht be fubjected to a Court- martial 
BS 1 more remarkable, he meant the caſe of 


conduct, furely they 
ut there was another 
m Gaw- 


lex. ¶ See Captain Caroler s caſe, at the end of this day's debut. 


After ſtating 


ples of 4 * diſcipline, and 


f the ſervice, to diſmiſs an officer for refuſing: 


1 50 caſe he obſerved, it was! 


all the princi- 
detrimental to the intereſt 
to braſe his name 


m a ſociety. It was laying a foundation for political diſputes 


— officers in the army, and afterwards determining them 
a reference to the caprice of Miniſters. This uns a practi 
verv much _ be avoided indeed, or it 


ſervice. Why were not theſe points 
He had not. the leaſt doubt but that 


Conrt-mantial 


ce 


might be the death of the 


be ſo brought forward. He ſtated theſe 


ly thought them ſubjects. 


of 


t forward before 2 
wary cu 


grievance to the fevvige} — would 


be finally detrimental to the intereſt of the people of this coun- 


try, unleſs yery 


ſoon and very well regu 
The SECRETARY at WAR thanked che 


lated inderd. 
Right Hon. 


Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, for the candid matmer in which he 


2 the prerogative of the Crown. The 


reaſon, 
1 1 


right the 


f * . W 


n had o 


S * . FTS ISTAT © 


EST LANKA F 


and. he iſ 
not ſay any . upon ee As ated 


* 
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reaſons) 47286! right that was not doubted; ; 


martial to which the Right Honourable Ge allug 
he allowed err other honourable 
officer were certainly liable to a Court - martial, but it ＋ rr 
from thence by any means follow that AE | 
milled | without - a, Court- martial, if his jelly ſhould: be- 

ſo pleaſed to onder. He ſhould ſhould dap no ware upon. this; ſub- 


. FOX admitted the; n of the King a8 the. | 
cretary at War had, inſiſted on it, but then he ſaid, he muſt 
again maintain that it was a pr „the exerciſe of which 
it was the privilege, it was the duty, of that Houſe to examine. 
With reſpect to the conduct of Captain'Gawler, in refuſing to 
eraſe his name from the Society alluded to, and that by the im- 
perious/ orders of a aumber. of. officers, all of whom inferior to 
himſelf, except one of them, he muſt ſay, that to make that the 
foundation of diſmiſſion, — þ all the principles of milita- 
ry diſtinctions, againſt the pri sf juſtice, and highly inju- 
nous to the ſervice. When 1 meritorious gentleman 
diſmifſed-the ſervice in this way without a reaſon, it gave him 
2 well for the individual as for the ſervice itſelf. 
880g Ki gentleman ought to have a Court - martial, ons 
inifters had not aſſigned a reaſon ſor diſmifl 
—_ 5 he woukd vente 109 what were nat the 
diſmiſſing theſe bey cid n them 1 
want of courage or military {kl "I (die. wee Ani 


for want of an honourable charafter— ! Caprice. = po gle 


tical topicy'was the ſole reaſon With regard 
— * — his abilities and courage I been tried ; — 
— — honour, and to the ſatisfaction 
of — and to the joy of his moſt ſanguine friends. Cap- 
D e too, had more than once ized himſelf in the 
ſervice. Mr. Fox here bore the moſt honourable and ample 
teſtimony of the meritorious conduct of all theſe diſmiſſed offi- 
cers; and coneluded with obſerving, that the Miniſter's rea- 
n them een as he would not venture to 
aſſign, | 
Mr. BURKE: emeredi into ——_—_ of the King's Oga- 
= to diſmiſs/any of his officers without afligning-a . for it. 
t was à power to his M the tution, 
and was not to be e in ue ys 
of it might be-abuſed, —— — the caſe, that Houſe 
ght to interfere; but he did not think it ſo in the preſent in- 
ue He then took notice of Mr. Fox's two points, the 


Wann, of a, war with a re power, in which caſe we 


itted the exerciſe 
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Dec 
Niall be armed. 15 agreed with Mr. For; unt with 2 
reſpect to the — wt . where he Be he thought we ſe ** 
build on tranquillity at home,” he differed from him widely, La 
_ obſerved; ICDs: never know an armament that was not pl i 
| cable to both. | ho 
| He then took a view of the ſubjeQs of Mr. e . wh 
and, after arguing for ſome time on the principles of public poli- iſt 
cy, he thought 3 conduct of theſe offices -highly improper that ( 
and . for ſo appeared to him the raiſing of money - i 
by individuals, without the direction or eonſent of the King, ee 
and without the interference of Parliament, and wy IE war 5 8 
againſt a power with whom we were actually in al 1 
foreibly did theſe points ſtrike him, that She he was 5 Rae's 
for a ſubſcription in Poland, he confeſſed that his heart was en- nant 
in their favour ; every thing that could move his affeQtions Mr 
pleaded in favour of Polan hut doubting ſo much on the point Aft 
of propriety, he heſitated, and — declined ſubſcribing. He n 
took notice of the caſe of Captai wier ; he. belonged to a frayiny 
Society called a Society Conſtitutional Information there D 
was no imputation upon Captain Gawler being a member of this Th 
ſociety at firſt, becauſe the profeſſions of its founders were harm- W 
leſs; but it had long ſince _— that character, and now its Mr. 
| members held open nce with certain focieties in 48 
France, for the expreſs purpole of altering the Conſtitution of this Wks 
country: a citizen of the name of Joel Barlow, another of the Houſe 
name of John Adams, and Citizen. Froſt, were engaged in this The 
correſpondence, and they had been deemed anſwerabſe; he ſaw + had 
no reaſon why one of his Majeſty's officers ſhould. object to this bl 
eraſing his name from ſuch a ſociety.— Upon all theſe ya ag en 
tions, he muſt ſay, he was not ready to blame government for 
what they had done. He thought that government ſhould judge Ar. G 
of the conduct of its military ö in ere, own 22 in TO 
the ſame way as a jury judged o t a ſeditious 110 
libel; juſt 5» jry judged of libel, ſo ſhould the Cromnof th ing part 
| conduC of its officers. —_ N 
Mr. FOX explained, and oblerved; that as to the ſubſeri Regime 
tion for France, the officers in ien had only followed particul 
example of the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mrr. Burke) in conduct 
the caſe of the Corlicans ; for he was one of the ſubſcribers, and it is ad 


mw the firſt and beſt character in this country to theſe knows 

this the Right Honourable Gentleman did not then- think On F 
— although he had ſince diſcovered. it ta be fo; the Adj 
but ſurely it was hard for an officer to be diſcharged for not the folle 
knowing the Couſtitatice 1 than. _ e _ 20 years requiſiti 


„VCC 


T X „ 


eee e 0 


— i 
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With hd. wha. had 1 an alliance. 
that was eaſily explained. ur alliance with the King of Pruſ- 
ſa was a defenſive alliance; if he ſhould be attacked, e were 
bound to defend him 7 bet” it never. corned 46 him, that we: 
were bound to affiſt him i in this offenſive war againſt France, and 
therefore he did not ſend to us for affiſtance ;—nor did it occur 
to us that we were his allies in this caſe, for we did not offer him 


aſſiſtance. As to the Conſtitutional Soci „it was well known 


* Captain Gawler never acted in it at all. Why ſhould not 
tleman eraſe his name? Why ? If a eman feels him 
p commanded, as it were, by thoſe who have no authority to 
& ſo, he is not likely to comply with the requiſition, when 
that is the mode of making it. He muſt once more repeat, 
that theſe gentlemen . 


martial. 
Mr. BURKE e le ed iverphinarions W en 85 
After which the Reſolution was read and paſſed, and then the. 
ſum of 579, 1941. 18s."14d. was granted to his Majeſty, for de- 
frayi the charges af the Land Forces for G þ and Garri- 
ſons, 
The ſeveral Reſolutions. followed; and the forms of - money: 
were all voted ; in the courſe of which | 
Mr. TAYLOR aſked the Miniſter, Whether the building 


of Barracks was included in any of theſe charges? for aden, 


ever on charge came forward, he would take the Wn m the 
_ FM 
be CHA ANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER- Kad, 4 


i ha been deemed expedient to build ſeveral. barracks, and 


ͥ ⁵ ( 
ordinanies. 


Mr. Oelen s 2 US be Do Diſmiſſon from the Army i is 45 


Ie e ee 33 oo int 8 


ing particulars of the diſmiſſion which 1 lately received from my. 
ſituation in his Majeſty's ſervice, as ſenior Captain of the Second 
Regiment of Life Guards, I feel it neceſſary thus to ſtate theſe 
particulars, in order to cleat- away all miſrepreſentation of my 


oonduct. Perhaps too, from the nature of this ' tranſaCtion,. 


n Lowe to the public, to make. it da Hf 
nown, ' 

On Friday the 8th of Deceritber inſtant, Lieutenant Calland, 
the Adjutant of the. Regiment, called upon me, and read to me 
the following requiſition. He did not think proper to leave the 
equiſition with me, but he was pleaſed to furniſh me with a. 
e the ſignatures. I have. not 


ſince 


5 
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' fince Had che e uiſitzon n poſſeſfon, but 1 ha BE? 
| reaſon to believe that 175 4 Cl the my" keene his m 
oy the 6 atures. | "241 matic 


he Officets of "the ad Regiment of Liſe Guards, havin N 
N certain information, that Captain Gaw! rler Haw deen af 

Society for Conſtitutional Information; noi as” ir appears to Prey 
them incompatible with his ſituation, a8 holding a commiſſion in 1 
the 24 R 3 of Life Guards, a corps Fe about the i let 
Jie jerk the Officers, therefore, ' requeſt that Captain k 


will v withdraw his name and fopport fn om 2 + Club: Whol 3 6 
principles are N republican. A 15 3 
Felix Buckley a och R. Iſasc — * 6 ] 

ohn — 98 Thomas Rainsforth, . | avowe 


illiam anſell, Captain Gerard Goſſelin, Sub- Lievi. major! 
5 Arthur Cuthbert, Captain A. Rous Dottm, Sgb-Lieut lt is o 


SGecorge Callard, Lieutenant John Buller, Lieut. cannot 
Al, except General Buckley, Mr. Gaulers junior offen wy 
Three Officers of the Regiment, Lieut. -Grpper; - Lieut. *< 


q Beresford, and Lieut. Impey, who were preſent at the meeting WW "<<ti! 
at which this requiſition was ſigned, refuſed to ſet their names 
to it, 3 — to de an unwarrantable interference of the 


« [ 

n eds the wer of December in s, 1 willydin 1 thoſe 8 
General Buckley, — . is the commanding officer of the regi- . demſe 
ont, and — to him my anſwer to the requiſition queſt t 
After he had read the anſwer, he endeavoured to convince me, with fy 
that prudential conſiderations ou v 7 to induce me to yield to the what h 
requiſition; but failing in that * he then ſtated to me in gentlen 
ſubſtance, that my * if 1 perſiſted,” ge materially terfere 
affect the intereſt of the three gentlemen who had refuſed to et 
fign the — oor This ſuggeſtion alarmed me on' their ac- Un G 
count, and I requeſted to be aſſowed till the Monday following other 0 
to conſider my anſwer. A few moments cool conſideration, "= 
after I had quitted General Buckley, convinced me that it was ws. 
not to be expected, that wee thoſe three gentlemen, in their WJ © long 
character of judges, had happened to entertain à different opi- himſelf 
nion from their ſuperior officers, that their private intereſt could Wl fence of 
in any manner ſuffer, and, therefore, early on the morni On * 
Sunday the 1oth of December inftant, I returned to General te "© 
Buckley the anſwer which T had delivered to bim chr. be: 1 
fore, and which is as follows: ewed 
e Captain Gawler havi receive a paper - addreffed to him termi 
by ſeveral of the 8 of regiment, —— . only ſu] 


3 he h 
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kis name and ſupport from the Society for Conſtitutional Infor- 
mation; although he obſerves that ſuch paper is ſigned but by 


part of his corys, yet he does nor heſitate to give an immediate 
anſwer to the requiſition xontained in it. 0 


« By the mere act of becoming a member of a ſociety, ex- 


preſsly inſtituted for the purpoſe of Conſtitutional Information, 


he certainly does not conſider himſelf as having departed in any 
degree from the cliaracter of his ſituation. As an officer in his 


Majeſty's ſervice, his duty is to defend the Conſtitution, as by 


law eſtabliſhed, and the ſole object to Which he is pledged, by 
becoming a member of the Conſtitutional Society, is to promote 
the knowledge of that ſame Conſtitution. e 

« If in any particular proceeding, a ſociety paſſes beyond the 
zyowed principle of its union, the perſons who compoſe the 
majority that decide the meaſure, can alone be reſponſible for it. 


[t is obvious that the cenſure which follows ſuch a proceeding: 


cannot attach upon thoſe members, who being preſent when it 


was determined. oppoſed themſelves to it, nor upon thoſe who, - 


being abſent; had not the means of oppoſition. 


« Captain-Gawler had: not only never been preſent at any 
meeting whatever of the Conſtitutional Society, but has never, 
in any manner, given his aſſent or ſupport to any reſolutions 


adopted by that ſociety, _ pls 

Upon the whole, Captain Gawler perſuades himſelf that 
thoſe gentlemen who have ſigned the requiſition, will not feel 
themſelves diſpoſed, upon farther reflection; to preſs their re- 


queſt that he ſhould withdraw himſelf. from the — ſince 


with ſuch requeſt he cannot comply without acknowledging, 
what he certainly does not acknowledge the authority of thoſe 
gentlemen, under the circumſtances which he has ſtated, to in- 
terfere with him upon the ſubject. | 


« If to belong to tis ſociety be in itſelf objectionable, Cap- 
tain Gawler is informed that the objection applies to many 
other officers; and to many perſons of rank and condition in the 


country, © <5 | | Tot 1 
40 Cues Gawler has ever profeſſed, and now repeats, that, 

ſo long as he remains in his Majeſty's ſetvice, he ſhall think 

himſelf bound by his duty to ſhed his laſt drop of blood in de- 


57 


* 


fence of his Majeſty's perſon and government. 


On Tueſday, the 12th of December inſtant, the Adjutant of 


the —_— elivered to me the e Sy iran 5 
The Officers of the 2d regiment of Life Guards have re- 
caved Captain Gawler's anſwer to their requiſition; they had 


determined, befòre they applied to by Gawler, that the 


only ſubſtantial proof he could give to his principles being ſach 


3 he has repreſented them, would be to withdraw his name and 
I Aa ſupport 
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zj permitted to receive the priee of his commiſfion. 
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ſupport-from the ſociety in queſtion ; but as. * Gawler hay 

not thought 185 to comply with the wiſh of his corps, they 
oly 


have reſolved to lay the whole tranſaction before the, olone 


of the regiment, with their proceedings thereon.“ 

On Saturday the 22d of December N I received a note 
and encloſure from General Buckley, of which the following are 
Copies : 

xt Major General Buckley preſents his compliments to Mr. 
Gawler, Sod encloſes the orders given to the 24 Mont of 

Life Guards by Lord Amherſt this me 1 | 


 Grofvenor- reet, Dec. 14, 1792. | 
| Lord Amherſt's n Dec. 14. 1792. 
Parole, Lincoln, 


66 The King has 105 pleaſed to make he following pr - 


iment of Life Guards. 


motion in the — 1 Ih 
„Captain, vice Captain 


Lieutenant C 


wler, Who 
«© Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant Goſſelin, Lieutenagt:” _ 
This official notice of my diſmiſſion was the informa- 
tion I received on the ſubject, fubſequent to the iijtimation of 
the ſubſcribing officers, that they had reſolved to 1 y the whole 
tranſaQtion b ore the Colonel of the Regiment. 


Jour BELLENDEN GAWLER,” 


Sai Dec. 22, 1792. 

| | DeceMBrR 2 5. 

: Bring Chriſtmas day, the Houſe did not ſit. 
DeceMBER 26. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL brought in the Bill « vo 
© prohibit the circulation of Promiſſory and other Notes, Or- 
e ders, Undertakings, or Obligations, for the Payment of any 
% Sum or Sums Ply created and iſſued under or or in | the 
name of, any Public Authority in France.” 
The Bill was read a firſt time. 
. Mr. TAYLOR objected to the Bill, as its prohibition of 
yment in Aſſignats implied, that the payment of Aſſignatz 
| bal been legal; they were already illegal, and of courſe he 
could ſee no neceſſity for the MS e Bill. He ſuggeſted, there 
fore, the printin of; it previous to the ſecond 4 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL replied, that the law 33 
it now ſtood did not render the payment illegal, but the tender. 
The e in Aſſignats was legal if re: but the 2 * 
7 | 
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ent Bill went to make the payment illegal as well as the 
tender e e e e . 
Ordered that the Bill be read a ſecond time to-morrow. 
The Order of the day was then read for the third reading of 
the Corn Indemnity Bill. 3 1 
COLONEL TARLETON ſtated the hardſhips. of the 
caſe of a Company of Merchants who had ſhipped for Exporta- 


tion cargoes of Foreign Wheat, which had been afterwards by 


an order of Council detained. He admitted, from obſervations 


he had made, and communicated to his ns, . Miniſters, at 
the time he was in France, that the meaſures adopted for prohi- 
biting the Exportation of Corn, were political and neceſſary; he 
topel however, that every reaſonable indemnification might be 


ſtate. / _ rs 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied 
that government were diſpoſed to make every reaſonable and juſt 
indemnification which ſhould be required, upon fair ſtatements 
of the injuſtice ſuſtained. | | 
COLONEL. TARLETON declared himſelf ſatisfied. 
The Bill paſſed. wa 
Mr. TAYLOR ſaid, that he had ſtated it to have been his 
intention to have oppoſed the vote for the expences of erecting 


barracks, whenever the army extraordinaries were moved. He - 
had fince altered his mind, but gave notice that, ſoon after the 
Chriſtmas receſs, he would make a motion for the purpoſe of 


ras. propriety of erecting barracks in different parts of 


the kingdom. | 5 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER expreſſed 


his perfect readineſs at any time to enter on the diſcuſſion, being 


confident that the Houſe would feel with him, when the ſitua · 


tion of the country ſhould be taken into conſideration, that 
meaſure had been founded on the moſt evident public uti- 
ty, ; | 3 

Mr. TAYLOR replied, that to his mind the meaſure was 
wholly diſſonant to the feelings of Engliſhmen. | 

The Bill, enabling his Majeſty to prohibit the Exportation of 
Naval Stores, went through a Committee, was reported, and or- 
dered to be ingroſſed. | 5 N | 

Mr, ROSE reported the Reſolutions of the Committee of 
Supply on the Army and Ordnance Eſtimates. 

Captain BERKE! 


of which were the exceſſes in the Weſt Indies, occaſioned by 
the malverſations of ſeveral Military, and wary! the whole of 
the Civil Officers—all of . had been puni 

| - WS: 


made to individuals who ſuffered by the neceſlities of the 


LEY roſe for the purpoſe of ſtating the ſe- 
veral cauſes of exceſs in the Ordnance Eſtimates, the principal 


ed, and againſt \ 
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whom the Office of Ordnance was purſuing every legal means 
to recover the money of which -the public had been defrauded, 
Other cauſes, he faid, were the augmentation of the Artillery 
Corps; and the great increaſe of expence on the Ordnance Sea 
Service, in the courſe of laſt year, there having been furniſheg 
for that ſervice no leſs than 1200 ton of guns, and a ſimilar 
quantity ordered for the enſuing year. Ihe expence of Bay- 
ſhot mp the Honourable Sen ſtated to have amounted 
o 20001. Heb | N ; 
The Reſolutions were then read and agreed to. | 
| ON _ * DECEMBER 27. | FLY 
On the Motion of the ATTORNEY GENERAL, the 
Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe on 
the Bill to prevent the circulation of Aſſignats, Bonds, Promiſ- 
ſory Notes, &. for the Payment of Money, and iſſued under 
the authority of France. | | | 
Mr, TAYLOR allowed, that if there were any Aſſignatz 
in circulation, that ſuch circulation _ to be ſuppreſſed; 
but he wiſhed to know whether, if any foreigner, on his arrival 
in this metropolis, knowing nothing, as the caſe was likely to 
be, of the nature of the preſent Bill, with an Aſſignat in his 
ket, was to offer it at the houſe of Meſſrs. Thelluſſon and 
o. or any other commercial houſe, he would, or would not, 
be liable to the. penalties of the Bill now before the Houſe for 
circulating Afhgnats ? | 
The ATYORNEY GENERAL obſerved, that the gene- 
ral objects of complaint, under the title of Aſſignats, were thoſe 
for 33. Hd each, or ſome ſuch trivial ſums, which were now in 
circulation in this country, With regard to the queſtion of his 
Learned and Honourable Friend, he muſt declare he knew not 
where to draw a line of diſtinction. . 
Mr. TAYLOR ſaid, that, as a lawyer, he declared it to be 
his opinion that the caſe to which he alluded could not be deem- 
ed a circulation, | p | 
Ibe Bill paſſed the Committee. 
The Eill to enable his Majeſty to reſtrain the Exportation of 
Naval Stores, particularly Salt 3 Arms, and Ammunition, 
&c. was read a third time and paſſed. | 


8 DECEMBER 28, 
The ſecond reading of the Aliens Bill, | „„ 
Mr. SECRETARY DUN DAs ſaid he intended to more 
that the Bill ſhould be committed; but he would take that op- 
rtunity to explain the motives which had induced Miniſters to 
being forward this meaſure, The Bill, he ſaid, was founded - 


* 7 


f a neighbouring country for ſome time paſt, 
| . ſters might not be liable to any 


an influx of foreigners into this kingdom, infinitely greater than 
at any former period: this circumſtance alone, unconnected 
with any other, would have been of ſufficient importance to en- 
ge the attention of government. But it did not ſtand alone; 
+ it was a matter of notoriety that this influx was occaſioned 
a Revolution in France, which had been attended with violent 
proceedings, ſome of which were of fo atrocious a nature, that 
no man of common humanity would attempt to defend them. 
It was alſo well known, that of the perſons who had taken re- 
fuge in England, from the troubles and confuſion that prevailed 
in their own country, ſome had from choice, others from com- 
pulſion, taken a conſiderable part in the Revolution. Such of 
them as acted on that occaſiqn, under the impulſe of principles, 


prohably did not leave thoſe/principles behind them, but brought 


them with them into England, and would of courſe continue, 
as far as might be, under the influence of them. This ſurely 
was a circumſtance that ought not to eſcape the attention of a 
vigilant SOTO But this was not all; for it was alſo a 
matter of notoriety that the ruling powers in France had pub- 
licly profeſſed doctrines, and ſanctioned them by ſolemn decrees, 
which were incompatible with the peace and internal ſafety of 
every State in Europe: for thoſe decrees held out to the diſ- 
af dded in every country, poſitive aſſurances of ſupport, friend- 
ſhip, and fraternity, thus encouraging them to riſe againſt and 
pull down all lawful governments, and ſet up in their ſtead ſuch 
a ſyſtem of anarchy and confuſion as at preſent prevailed in 
France, That thoſe who are at the head of affairs in that 
country had, and have, in England, perſons diſpoſed to propa- 
gate theſe doctrines, and make proſelytes here, was what could 
not be doubted by any one who did not wilfully ſhut his eyes 
againſt conviction; and therefore it was the duty of govern- 
ment to be doubly vigilant againſt the machinations of perſons 
of ſo dangerous a deſcription, whoſe object was to ſow the ſeeds 
of diſcontent and diſaffection, and thereby endeavour to over- 
turn a Conſtitution, which, fortunately, was too deeply 


rooted in the hearts and affections of the people of England to 
be deſtroyed by ſuch means. It was the duty, however, of 
thoſe who were intruſted with the public ſafety to be on their 


guard, and Parliament would no doubt arm them with powers 
„ | ſufficient 
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ſufficient to counteract the wicked deſigns of thoſe , who would 
leave nothing unattempted to throw the kingdom into confuſion, 
and make ita theatre of anarchy and lawleſs violence. Such 
were the grounds on which he maintained the preſent Bill. Its 
object was to guard the nation from danger, and ſecure the pub- 
he tranquillity, It would be for the Houle to decide whether 
the means exceeded or fell ſhort of that object. Ji 
It was not neceſſary for him, he ſaid, to go into a detail of the 
clauſes and provifions of the Bill; it was printed and in eve 
gentleman's hands. He would howeyer fay this much, that it 


| very properly intended that a diſtinction ſhould be made between 


thoſe perſons who had fled to this country for the ſole purpoſe of 
ſeeking an aſylum from perſecution, and ſuch as had reſorted to 
it for the wicked purpoſes of ſeducing the people from their at- 
tachment to the Conſtitution. The former he believed to be 
a very meritorious and highly reſpectable claſs of men; the latter 
wanted not a refuge here, and their object in coming was ſuch 
as every true Engliſhman muft deteſt, It was intended there- 
fore, that the Bill ſhould not have any operation on ſuch 
- foreigners as arrived in Englahd before the preſent year. With 

reſpect to ſuch as ſhould arrive in future, the Bill took notice 
of them from the moment of their landing, obliged them to give 
in their names, and empowered the officers of the port to take 
from them their arms, and the King's Miniſters to fix their reſi- 
dence in certain diſtricts, from which they were not to depart 
without leave. As to the article of arms, he made this obſerva- 
tion, that it was not intended that ſuch arms ſhould be taken 
from refugees, as etiquette had made them rather an article of 
dreſs than a weapon of offence; but then it was to be reſerved 
to Government to make the diſtinction, and to ſay who were, 
and who were not, entitled to the indulgence of being permitted 
to wear ſuch arms. That was all that he had to. ſay on the 
ſubject of the Bill, and he was ſure that reaſonable men would 
not require more. He was aware however, that ſome gentlemen 
might call upon him to diſcloſe the information which govern- 
ment had received, with reſpect to emiſſaries ſent over to this 
country, to ſow the ſeeds of diſcontent and diſaffection. His 
anſwer to ſuch a call would be, that a diſcloſure of this inform- 
ation would moſt probably defeat all the which _ 
otherwiſe be expeCted from the Bill. All he would theretore 
ſay on this head, and he thought it his duty to ſay thus much, 
was, that ſuch emiſſaries liad been ſent into England, and that 
- fuch a meaſure as the preſent became abſolutely neceſſary, to 
enable his Majefty's Miniſters to counteract their evil deſigns. 

He concluded by moving, that the Bill ſhould be committed. 
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duous ſtate of public affairs, it became every man to . 


2 


this particular occaſion, however, he obſerved, it was with the 


ordinary nature forced him to-ſtruggle with perſonal infirmity, 
and requeſt the attention of the Houſe for a few minutes. That 
e cauſe, he ſaid, was an unfortunate difference of opinion between 
y certain friends of his, and a Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
t Fox) whom it had always been, and he truſted ever would be, 
n his ambition and his pride to call his friend. In ſpeaking on 


„ RT Db AER ED A 


f this ſubject, he believed, he ought to go back to the cloſe of the 


0 laſt Seſſion of Parliament. At that period, and ſince the com- 


E mencement of the preſent Seſſion, his Right Honourable Friend 


had advanced opinions reſpecting the French Revolution, which 


Fo 

er he (Sir Gilbert) had often weighed and turned in his mind, to 
h try if it were poſſible to reconcile them with his own., But, after 
* the moſt mature and careful examination, he found them nõt 


h only to be different from his, but diametrically oppoſite to them ; - 

th ſo much ſo, indeed, that it was impoſſible that, in any meaſures 

de reſpecting France, he ſhould be able to act with his Right Ho- 
ve nourable Friend. He expreſſed a ſincere hope, however, that 
de that would not occaſion any breach in that private friendſhip 
ſi- which had ſo long united both; he was willing to do his Right 
rt Hon. Friend the juſtice to declae that he was fully — 2 

* that he had nothing elſe in view than the public good; that 
en they both had preciſely the ſame object, and differed only in 
of the means by which each thought it might be attained. Their 


political union was founded in honour, and perfect freedom; 


courſes, without impairing the principle of that union, or im- 
peaching the heart of the other. 115 


1d In differing on this occaſion from his Right Honourable | 
on Friend, he did not ſtand alone; he was countenanced im his 
M- conduct by a Noble Perſon (the Duke of Portland) to whom, 
his on account of his judgment, unſhaken integrity, and unblemiſned 
Jis character, the country juſtly looked up as her ſteady champion. 
"Ng That Noble Perſon, in full conviction that, at a criſis like the 
zht preſent, the Conſtitution, and the very exiſtence of the king- 
ore dom, was at ſtake, had thought proper to declare that he would 
ch, dire his ſupport to his Majeſty's Miniſters, and to the ſpecific : 


and he truſted. that on ſomie occaſions each might take ſeparate - 


Sir GILBERT ELLIOT. gad, that in the preſerit very ar- 
ward, and make an avowal of his principles and opinions. On 


moſt ſincere and heartfeſt concern that he roſe; a cauſe of no 


meaſure then actually before Parliament. The example of ſo 


* 


to feat a man would be his excuſe for differing from his Right 
ns. onourable Friend, and giving to the Executive Government 
WH thoſe powers of which they might ſtand in need for main- 


aning the Conſtitution, and preſerving the common weal.—. - 
19 35 1 | Viewing. 
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Viewing the ſubject in ſo oppoſite a light, and thinking ſo high- 
ly as he did of the character of his Right Honourable riend, he 
was convinced that the only way of loſing his eſteem would be 
to attempt to gain it by a-ſacrifice of what appeared to him to be 
his public duty. As to the Bill then under conſideration, he 
would only ſay this, that it ſhould have his moſt hearty ſupport; 
and that he was moſt ſincerely thankful to thoſe who had framed 
and brought it forward. „ | 3 
Mr. FO ſaid, that after what had fallen from his Honour. 
able Friend, it was impoſſible for him not to wiſh to trouble the 
Houſe with ſome obſervations. For the very flattering compli- 
ment paid to him by his Honourable Friend, and the juſtice 
which he had been pleaſed to do to his motives, however he con- 
demned his opinions, he ſaid he was truly grateful. At the ſame 
time, however, he felt that he had ſome cauſe for complaint 
that what had this day fallen from his Honourable Friend in 
public; had not been previouſly communicated to Him in pri- 
vate. Friendſhip ſurely might have claimed a private, previous 
ta a public, diſcuſſion of opinions leading to the ſeparation of 
men who had ſo long acted toge 
nourable, and on principles ſtriftly conſtitutional. 
His Honourable Friend had faid, that he could not reconcile 
to his own, opinions delivered by him not only in the preſent, 
but even in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament. Surely, then, it was 
very natural for him to be ſurpriſed that his Honourable. Friend 
not condeſcended to give him any hint before this day, that 
| he diſapproved of his principles, and muſt ceaſe to act with him 
in queſtions reſpecting the French Revolution. His Honourable 
Friend ſeemed to inſmuate, that other perſons, and particularly 
a Noble Dake whom every one juſtly revered, had withdrawn 
from him their confidence, and reſolved: to ſupport the preſent 
Miniſters. With that Noble Perſon he had the honour of hav- 
ing been acquainted for ſixteen years of his life; and of Baring 
lived with him in habits of the moſt ſtrict intimacy for the 
ten years, an intimacy which he truſted would laſt as Jong as 
life. That Noble - Perſon, in expreffing his willingneſs to ſup- 
port the preſent Bill, ſaid. nothing that could juſtify what his 
Honourable Friend had this day infinuated ; on the contrary, he 
expreſsly declared, that though he was ready to ſupport this ſpe- 
cific meaſure, he could not forget the means by which the * us 
ſent miniſters had come into power, the contempt of the Cor 
ſtitution which they had diſplayed by continuing in office in 
defiance of the Hou of Commons, and the many unwarrant- 
able and pernicious meaſures which they had ſince purſued. — 
This declaration looked like any thing rather than an aſſurance 
of general ſupport. An occaſional difference of opinion on 2 
| 2 | | particular 
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particular queſtion, was by no means incompatible with the ho- 


nourable principles on which the noble perfon and all his friends 


had ated; none of them had renounced the right of judging for 


themſelves in particular and unforeſeen cafes, though they tho- 
roughly een in the great outline of oppoſition to an admi- 


niſtration which they conceived to have owed its formation and 


preſent exiſtence to a violation of the conſtitution. © 


His Hon, Friend, therefore, might give Miniſters an occa- ö 


ſional ſupport, without in the ſmalleſt degree departing from the 
principles on which they had hitherto acted. Their private 


friendſhip, he hoped, could not be ſhaken by any conſideration 
whatever; but it would depend upon one circumſtance, whe- 


ther they could ever act again as public men. If he found that, 
inſtead of ſupporting Miniſters in any particular meaſure, which 
might meet his approbation, his Hon. Friend meant to give 
them a ſyſtematic ſupport, all political connection between them 
ſhould from that moment ceaſe. But ſuch a ſupport he did not, 
think his Hon. Friend could poſſibly give Miniſters, becauſe he 
knew he had a great regard for confille 

had heard him declare in that Houſe, that his oppoſition to 
them was fundamental and irreconcileable, With regard to him- 


ſelt, he had always acted to the beſt of his judgment, and for 


the good of his country; on the ſame grounds, and for the fame 
end, he would continue to act with thoſe choſen and tried 
friends, by whom to be ſupported was his greateſt pride, and to 
whoſe oppoſition to government it was his firm belief the coun- 
try was indebted for the preſervation of. what liberty ſhe ſtil] re- 
tained, With thoſe he would continue to act as long as = 
would act with him: ſhould they abandon him, he would mot! 

certainly feel the loſs moſt; he would however bear it with the 


fortitude becoming a man; and ſhould he be left alone, he 


would then conſider whether he ſhould :1ot, as a public man, ſtill 
maintain the opinions ſuggeſted to him by his judgment and the 
circumſtances of the times, or whether he ſhquld act at all. He 
had already been haraffed, he had been baniſhed to Sinope ; but 
hard indeed as it was that, having been baniſhed to Sinope, he 


ſhould have been denied the ſolitary advantages of that ſterile re- 


gion. Nothing ſhould ever prevent him from ſaying or doing 


whatever he thought would be for the good of his country, ex- 
cept a full eonviction that all he could either ſay or do would be 


of no avail, —As to the bill then before the Houſe, he certainly 
would oppoſe it were it to paſs preciſely in its preſent form ; but - 
3s it might under go ſuch alterations in the Committee, as would 
would remove his principal objections, he ſaid he would reſerve 
himſelf for the report; and, ſhould no ſuch alterations be ad- 
. i 7 0D „5 
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ney of character; and he 
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194 PARLIAMENTARY Con! 
mitted, he would, in that caſe, oppoſe it to the utmoſt of his 


power. 7 | 5 
Mr. BURKE ſaid, no man was leſs 'diſpoſed than himſelf to 
ſpeak of party; for no one who belonged to it could ſpeak of it 
without mixing it with circumſtances of private confidence, 
which ought to be covered with the ſacred veil of ſilence. Patty 
was of great ufe in tranſacting public buſineſs; men converſed 
freely together when under the ſeal of honour; and buſineſs was 
forwarded by that private underſtanding, which arranged ane 
prepared it for public diſcuſſion. The party to which alluſion 
had been made was undoubtedly founded on the cleareſt princi- 
ples'of honour; and no man was bound by it to fupport an 
, meaſure which his judgment or his conſcience ee 
ITbe Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fox) and himſelf had dif- 
fered very widely of late on certain meaſures; and the former 
had appealed, as it were, for a proof of the propriety of his conduct 
to the friendſhip of a Noble Duke, which, he ſaid, he had en- 
joyed for fixteen years. He alſo (Mr. Burke) could make an 
appeal to the ſame reſpectable and reſpected quarter; he had 
been honoured with the friendſhip of that noble perſon for 
twenty-ſeven years, during which time the cloſeſt intimacy had 
ſubſiſted between them; and he could now venture to aſſure the 
Houſe, that though he had of late taken ſo different a ſide in 
politics from tliat of the Right Hon. Gentleman, if the Noble 
| Duke's friendihip for him was not improved, it certainly was 
not impaired. "The Right Hon. Gentleman had no occaſion to 
talk about being baniſhed to Sinope; no one had ever thought 
of driving him from ſociety : there was another indeed (meaning, 
himſelf) who had much more cauſe for complaint ; endeavours 
had been made to ſend him, not to Sinope, but to a city called 
Crcentry, for having maintained opinions, which, he thanked 
God, were thoſe entertained by King, Lords, and Commons, 
and by a deeided majority of the nation. He doubted not that 
even were that perſon baniſhed, he would, were he to live in a 
tub, like the Grecian Philoſopher, ſpeak his ſentiments with 
equal freedom, either to an Alexander at the head of his army, 
or to the moſt enraged demagogue of the city of Athens. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that he ſhould know by the 
kind of ſupport which his Hon. Friend (Sir G. Elliot) would 
give to Miniſters, whether he could act with him as a public 
man; that if the fupport was only occaſional, they might ſtill 
continue to ac together; but that if it was /y/tematic, there 
muſt be an end of all political connection between them. He 
conſidered that the Hon. Gentleman, in- promiſing to- ſupport 
government at this criſis, meant to ſupport it ſyſtematically, * 
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he meant nothing. Government was a ſyſtem ; war was a ſyſ- 
tem; and both muſt of courſe be ſupported by ſyſtem. To 
give Miniſters a layer of ſupport on one day; and a layer of op- 
poſition on another, would be to betray them into meaſures in 
the firſt inſtance, for the purpoſe of afterwards cenſuring and con- 
demning them. In ſpeaking pn a ſubject of this nature, he 
ſaid, he muſt obſerve, that at a criſs like the preſent, he was 
bound to conſider whether thoſe who were actually in power, 
or thoſe who were candidates for it, were moſt likely to promote 
the intereſt and proſperity of the country. In fach a conſider- 
ation it was natural for him to caſt his eyes upon two Right 
Hon, Gentlemen (Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt) of extraordinary 2 
lities, one of whom had twice filled the office of Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs; the other was actually at the head of his 
Majeſty's government. When the country was moſt probably 
on the eve of a war, it muſt be allowed that ſuch a perſon as Was 
moſt li — Pe enjoy the confidence of the Crown was moſt fit. to 
be a miniſter. | Here there was a loud cry of hear! hear! from: 
the oppoſition, which was meant to convey cenſure on Mr. 
Burke for making the confidence of the Crown fo much more 
neceſſary than the confidence of the People.] Mr. Burke re- 
peated his afſertion ; he ſaid that as the conduct of war gave the 
Crown-ten times more power than it poſſeſſed in time of peace, 
ſo it could not be exerciſed with due effect, unleſs the Crown 
had thoſe for its adviſers in whom it placed the greateſt confi- 
dence. He obſerved, that, next to the confidence of the Crown, 
the ſupport of the Houſe of Commons, of the Houſe of Lords, 
and of the People out of doors, was neceſſary to a Miniſter. _ In 
all theſe points of view, which of the two tlemen was moſt 
likely to enjoy in a high degree this confidence and this ſupport? - 
Inqueſtionably the Right Sha Gentleman who was actually 
1. office; and conſequently for this very reaſon he was the fitteſt 
peſon to be at this moment intruſted with the adminiſtration. of 
pullic affairs. He did not ſay this from any partiality for him, 
or Þcauſe he could not find other individuals to 1 miniſ= 
ters c, to whom he was perſonally more attached; for certainly 
many ſuch perſons could be found; but he believed none could 
be tom, who, under the preſent circumſtances of the times, 
could hahe to 4 in as eminent a _ as the Right Hon. 
Gentler n (Mr. Pitt) the confidence of the Crown, the Par- 
lament, nd the People.” A ſupport therefore given to him at 
the preſenletiſis muſt be a ſyſtematic ſupport : there was a ſyſ+ 
tem in even thing. Government was a ſyſtem; ſo was the law 
of the land) fo were the laws that governed the ebbing and 
towing of th\ tide. Every man who was a miniſter, or wiſhed 
to become on, muſt have a ſyſtem; the ſyſtem of the preſent 
GE IS, 5 oppolition 
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oppoſition was avowedly to pull down the preſent Miniſtry: he 
did not mean either to approve or condemn it, but merely to 
ſtate the fact. What then muſt be thought of an individual 
who ſhould give an occaſional ſupport to a Miniſter, which 
might encourage him to adopt meaſures of hoſtility, and then 
ſyſtematically oppoſe the ſyſtem on which hoſtilities were de- 
clared and carried on? This led him to conſider the ſyſtem that 
was avowed by the Right Hon. Gentleman, and upon which 
he, no doubt, would act, if he ſhould be able to overturn the 
preſent Miniſtry; and this alſo led him to advert to the ſituation 
of France. France, Mr. Burke obſerved, independent of any 
change that had taken place in the ſtate of her affairs, or the 
form of her government, was from the very naturt of her ſitu- 
ation a dangerous rival to England: many had conſidered her as 
the natural enemy of this country; but hc would ſpeak of her only 
as a dangerous rival. This ſhe was from the act of God, who had 
placed th2 two kingdoms in their preſent geographical poſition. In 
this light ſhe was viewed. by our anceſtors ; and this it was that 
regulated and governed their politics in every thing relating to 
the relative power of the two ftates. Of late indeed it had be- 
come the faſhion with ſome people on that with her old go- 
vernment France had renounced every idea of ambition and con- 
_ queſt, and that the revolution which ſhe had effected at home 
would eſtabliſh in Europe the reign of peace, harmony, and 
concord, ſo that this might be ſtiled the firſt year of the golden 
age reſtored. - But alas! this dream was but of ſhort duration; 
and it appeared that the republic of France was infinitely more 
ambitious, more rapacious, and felt more of the luſt of power, 
conqueſt, and dominion, than the old monarchy of that coun- 
try; ſo that there was no ground for England to chang 
the ſyſtem of policy reſpecting France, dick bag been adopt 
in early days, and purſued down to the preſent period. It ya 
that policy which prompted our anceſtors to form connexionyon 
the continent, that might enable them to reſtrain the formiqhble 
power of France. With this view it was that they made the old 
alliance with the Houſe of Burgundy, to which formeny be- 
longed the ſeventeen Proyinces, which at preſent form /he re- 
u 


N of the United Provinces, and the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
5 ith theſe provinces, in whatever hands they were, it/ad been 
invariably the policy of England to be connected, as fu en 
the means of an effectual reſiſtance to the power of Fance; 
for this reaſon we had always made it a point to prevꝶt even the 
Emperor diſpoſing of ſuch of them as belonged tohim to any 


other ſtate. Since the extinction of the Houſe © 2 in 
the male line, and the diſmemberment of its ons, the 
Houſe of Auſtria had ahrays been conſidered as te natural all 
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of England; becauſe it was the only one capable of making 
head againſt the enormous power of France. During the aberra- 


| tions of Joſeph II. whoſe unaccountable diſpoſition was not fa- 
vourable to England, an alliance was formed with Pruſſia. It 


might have been preſumed, that we would have omitted nothing 
in our power to raiſe up either Auſtria or Pruſſia againſt France; 
and that our joy would have ſcarcely known any bounds when 
by a fortunate and unexpected event both of Powers were 
united againſt that country. One might have imagined, that 
we ſhould | | | | 

flip, or Alſace and Flanders, which ſhe had unjuſtly torn from 
the Houſe of Auſtria; what then was his aſtoniſhment when he 
heard a great Stateſman (Mr. Fox) ſay on a former day, that he 
rejoiced in the diſcomfiture and diſgrace of the Auſtrian and 
Pruſhan armies, and their inglorious retreat from France. Such 
joy, on ſuch an occaſion, he could not but condemn in the 


ſtrongeſt terms; nor could he reconcile the expreſſion of it with 
the intereſt which we ought to take. in the concerns of the Em- 


peror, who was the natural Ally of Great Britain, and of the 
King of Pruſſia, who was fo cloſely connected with our Royal 
Family by marriage, and with the Kingdom by a recent and 
ſubſiſting Treaty of Alliance. X 

But it would ſeem, that it was not enough to 
feat of thoſe Princes; we ought, in the opinion of the ſame ſtateſ- 
man, to have interfered and even armed, not to aſſiſt them in in- 
vading France, but actually to oppoſe them; and drive them out of 
that cduntry; which is our great and formidablerival. Withtheſe 
two powers we are connected both by intereſt and by treaty. 


On this ground it was that the Right Honourable Gentleman 


had gone ſo far, as to call the victory gained by the French over 
the Auſtrians at Gemmappe, a moſt glorious victory. He 
was ready to admit, that to France it was ſuch; but to the reſt 
of Europe a moſt calamitous event: there were ſome, perhaps, 
who cenfidered it a glorious victory for Freedom; for his part 


he deemed it a calamitous defeat to this country; for that vic- 


tory had given to France the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, and 
the dp. = controul and command of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, the Maeſe, and the Rhine; left Holland entirely at her 
mercy; and opened a road into the heart of the German Em- 
_ The triumph of France over the Emperor and King of 

ruſſia, had been called the triumph of Liberty over Deſpots. 
The indecency of ſuch a name given to Princes who are our 
Allies, muſt ſtrike every man. That it was the triumph of 


liberty, he believed almoſt every man would deny, Thee 
Princes had not invaded France for the purpoſes of deſpotiſm, 
but merely to counteract the effects of doctrines that were e. 


velled 


have been happy to ſee them recover from France a 


torejoice in the de- 
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cCious as the parrot mentioned by | 
the clearneſs of his head, had a little daſh of ny "Ih - 


and chickens; and to ſhew that it was as 
Was a theoretical philoſopher, it inſtantly, like a hen- wife, cried 


name of Deſpot, h 
ſingle act had yet been done 
tyranny, or injuſtice. His predeceſſor, the late King of Pruſſia, 
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peace, tranquillity, and ſafety, of State in Eu- 
rope; and their manifeſtos aſſigned reaſons for their conduct, 
than which no nation had ever publiſhed more ſtrong or weighty. 
Here there was a laugh on the oppoſition fide of the Houſe.] 
Mr. Burke inſiſted, that there was nothing ridiculons in the 
affertion ; he only wiſhed that thoſe who laughed at his reaſons 


would undertake to anſwer them. Of late it had become fa- 


ſhionable to call every Prince a deſpot; and every philoſopher 
in a cage, whether dreſſed in green or , was taught to make 
the air echo with the word, He doubted, however, whether 
the philoſophers who fo frequently ufed the word, were as ſaga- 
ke, who, notwithſtanding 


ſpeaking of that famous parrot of the Braſils, he quoted a dia- 
4 which was ſaid to have taken place between it and Prince 

aurice. When the latter aſked the ot what was its em- 
ployment? it immediately anſwered, I take care of the hens 
a practical as it 


out, Chuck, chuck! c | 
_  Deſpotiſm unfortunately was to be found in Europe, but it 


was in free France that its chief ſeat was to be found; there 


liberty was but a ſound, pro an empty name, and every 
man's houſe, which uſed to be termed his caſtle, was become 
his baſtile. There all orders were confounded, the church 
plundered, eſtates arbitrarily confiſcated, individuals condemned, 
without a trial, to death or baniſnment; and all this was to be 
called the triumph of Liberty over Deſpots! He faid he 
would take any country m Europe, which might be called the 
moſt deſpotic ; he would for inſtance take Ruſſia, whoſe . 
vernment was undoubtedly the moſt deſpotie monarchy in this 
quarter of the world, and he would undertake to prove that, in the 
courſe of the thirty years which the preſent Empreſs had reigned, 
fewer acts of deſpotiſm had been done in her whole empire, than 


| haddifgraced the mere Municipality of Paris in a ſingle week. 


The preſent King of Pruffia, who had been dignified with the 
been ſome years on the throne, and not one 
him which denoted deſpotiſm, 


was of an auſtere diſpoſition, and came as near to the name and 
character of Tyrant as any man of ſenſe, for undoubtedly a man 


of ſenſe he was, and therefore could not be a tyrant ; but ſtill 


he had much of the appearance of it, for he was a harſh and 
ſevere military ruler: and yet more perſons had been 'thrown 
into priſon in one day in France, than had during his long reign 
been 154 1 in the caſtle of Spandau, or any other roya phe 
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of confinement. France, deſpiſing all the laws hitherto received 
1 and reſpected as the laws of nations, had lately publiſhed a ne- 
| code, which equally ſet reaſon and pan at defiance. One 
principle laid down the new Republic was, that it would con- 
ider as enemies, every people, who once freed by her from the 
' dominion of their Sovereign, ſhould ever capitulate with their 
tyrants ; as they N ſtyled thoſe ſoyereigns. This was 
2 new principle in the law of nations; for it went the length of 
aſſerting, that a country once over- run by the French armies 
ſhould never on any account return to its obedience to its former 
Sovereign. This was a principle ſuch as the old deſpotiſm of 
France never preſumed to avow, and ſuch as England and Eu- 
rope never would have ſuffered her to carry into effect, if ſhe 
had avowed it. | | NY 
When the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was negociating, Marſhal 


hands, and had even entered the Empire; and yet though. 
t Louis XV. was in a ſplendid career of victory, the allies in- 
1 ited that he ſhould reſtore to the Houſe of Auſtria every foot 
| of theſe provinces which he had conquered : that monarch con- 
ſented to the meaſure, and theſe provinces were accordingly re- 

0 ſtored, But it ſeemed to be a part of the Right Honourable 
y Gentleman's ſyſtem, that becauſe the Netherlands were at pre- 
. ſent in the hands of France, they ſhould never be reſtored to 
, their former Sovereign, though reaſon, juſtice, and the intereſt 
both of England and of Europe required that they ſhould. — - 
Gentlemen did not ſeem to be aware of the value of the terri- 


ä tories which were thus to be left at the mercy of France: they- 
e were the moſt wealthy, the beſt peopled, and the beſt conditioned 
in Europe. Though over-run, and entirely conquered by the 


Duke of Marlborough, and again in the war which ended in 
| 1748, they ſoon recovered from their loſſes, becauſe they had 
? good and Aa conſtitutions, which their maſters, whoever they 
were for the time being, made it a point to reſpect. But now, 
when the arms of the Republic had made thefe provinces free, 
9 they were to be left plundered and deprived of every thing that 
vas dear to them, of every inſtitution which the experience of 
ages had proved to he wiſe and ſalutary. The old Monarchy of 
france acted not upon ſuch principles; when Alſace was con- 
quered and ceded to her, a treaty was made by which ſhe was 
bound to maintain inviolate all corporations, public bodies, pri- 
nleges, and property, ſuch as ſhe found them; ſo that though 
Alace changed her Forte" der yet ſhe did not change her Laws 
or Conſtitution. But by the famous Decree of the 19th of 
November, the Republic of France had reſolved to pull down 
he Conſtitution, and all public inſtitutions in every country 
$1 = [7 poſſeſſed 


i due had made a complete conqueſt of all the Auſtrian Nether- 
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poſleſed by her armics, where the orereignty Mould not tc MY] ta 


found to reſide in the people !— This Decree he conſidered as ; caſe 
Declaration of War againſt every power in Europe; for there ſhak 
was not one that was founded on this principle of ** the 80. ſhou 
W e of the People.” England was a complete ſtranger t: WW when 
any YO ; here was no Sovereign known to our laws, vou 
but the KINO He was the Sovereign of the Houſe of Lords, mom 
he was the Sovereign of the Houſe of Commons, in Parliament Joel 
aſſembled ; he was the Sovereign of the People out of Parlia- of th 
ment; and they were all his ſubjects: the two Houſes, in their Wh aflift: 
legiſlative capacity, had a concurrent authority; but it wa Peers 
confined to the making of laws; and in every other reſpect Judg 
they were his liege ſubjects, and owed him homage and al- authe 
| legiance. But if the French were to land an army in England, 
| they would immediately, by the virtue of this Article, aboliſh whict 
the Houſe of Commons, the Houſe of Lords, the corporations, prove 
\ colleges, franchiſes, privileges, and churches, becauſe not built Dupo 

IF en the ſovereignty of the people. EY 
| Were 3 prepared for ſuch a change of things? The declar 
5 article went further; for it declared that no man ſhould be admit- &« Ho, 
| ted to be an elector in the primary aſſemblies, who ſhould not by in the 
_ cath renounce all privileges; ſo that the Lord Mayor of London, thing 
the companies and freemen, muſt by oath renounce thoſe ver being 
privileges which they were ſworn to maintain; and even this Cod, 
would only render them _— eligible to the ſecond legiſlature, tars ra 
but not to the firſt. Having long dwelt on the various articles turned 
of this decree, which he read from a paper, Mr. Burke next ad- — 


verted to the late communication reſpecting England, between were 
the National Convention and Mr. Le Brun, the French Miniſter rine, t 
for Foreign Affairs. From that communication, he ſaid, enough the me 


might be collected to vindicate miniſters in framing and bringing that ſo 
forward the Bill then before the Houſe; for Mr. Le Brun ſaid 2 man 
that he kept many other agents in England beſides the Miniſter ſolatior 
of the Republic. | | would 
Here, ſurely, was ground for alarm; many ſecret agents could other v 
not be here for good purpoſes; a legion of Miniſters no country that thi 
had ever kept in the ſame place for ordinary diplomatic purpoſes. for the 
Mr. Le Brun made it appear evident enough for what purpoſes WF weakne 
ey were kept; for he threatened to -make an appeal from uttered 
the King to the Britiſh nation; but as contradiſtinguiſhed from the Af 
the King, the word nation had not a meaning among us. WW the pur 


At home the King, Lords, and Commons, repreſented the na - the on!. 
tion; abroad it was repreſented ſolely by the King; and when- BW vention 
ever he ſpoke to foreign ſtates, they were to con his voice cal, tha 
25 the voice of the whole nation. In the explanation which Le *imittec 
Brun gave to the article promiſing ſupport to all thoſe nations WI {vibed | 
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that ſhould require it from France, he fail that it was only in 
caſe When à nation ſhould have formed the bold reſolution of 
ſhaking off the yoke of tyrants, and applied for ſupport, that it 
ſhould be given to them. This was as much as to ſay, that 


ben rebellion was ſtrong enough to ſhew its head, France 
would be ready to ſupport it. But did France ſeek for ſuck a 


moment? No, ſhe had received the application of Lord Semple, 
Joel Barlow, John Adams, and John Froſt, as the application 
of the people of England, and actually promiſed them aid and 
px aſſiſtance ever reach this country, theſe 

Peers, Commons, Aldermen, Common Council, Magiſtrates, 
Judges, all muſt fall before the reformers, as not deriving their 
authority from the ſovereignty of the people. 2: 
Mr. Burke next adverted to the horrid ſyſtem of Acheiſm, 


which, he ſaid, was now publicly avowed in France. To 
prove this, he quoted ſeveral paſſages from a ſpeech of one Faceb 


Dupont to the National Convention, in which that man had 
impiouſly and - blaſphemouſly denied the exiſtence of God, and 
declared that the people would never be thoroughly ripe for the 
« Holy doctrines of infurreCtion, and oppoſition to tyranny,” if 
in the prin ſchools the riſing generation ſhould be taught any 
thing about Go 

being a monarchical one, preaching ſubjection and obedience: to 


God, ought not to be ſuffered in a ry ear and that all the al- 


tars raiſed to religion, and to the Almighty, ought to be over- 
turned, and none ſuffered to exiſt. in France but the © altar of 
liberty,” the ſacred ** tree of liberty.” - When ſome murmurs 
were on in the aſſembly, on account of this abominable doc- 
rine, they were-drowned by the loud applauſe of the majority of 
the members. This daring man, Mr. Burke faid, obſerving 
that ſome, people might imagine that a prieſt might be uſeful to 
a man in his laſt moments, to adminiſter to him ſpiritual con- 
ſolation, denied this uſe; and had faid, that to ſuch people he 
would point out Condorcet eloſing the eyes of d Alembert ; in 


other words, one atheiſt cloſing the eyes of another. He faid, 
that the brave ns would not have been ſo well qualified 


for the glarious deeds of the 10th of Auguſt, it they had had the 
weaknels to believe in the exiſtence of a God. The man who 
uttered theſe blaſphemies, ſo far from having been diſavowed by 
the Aſſembly, was appointed one of a Committee inſtituted for 


the purpoſe of drawing up a plan for national education; and 


the only difference of opinion among the Members of the Con- 
vention was, Which plan of education would be moſt economi- 
cal, that whieh proſcribed the exiſtence of a God, or that which 


admitted it. Mr. Burke, in a ſtrain of pathetic eloquence, def 


ſcribed the benefits which' oct in general derived from the 
. | | | £ | l \ mo ty * 


od. He concluded, that the Chriſtian religion, 


N { ; 1 ; * F 7 © 5 . 
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morality founded upon the belief of the exiſtence of God, and 
- the comforts which an individual felt in leaving this world, in 
the hope of ſeeing and enjoying happineſs with his Maker in the 
next. He painted, in glowing, colours, the abomination of a 
ſyſtem founded upon the deſtruction of morality, and of every 
thing that could bridle the paſſions of man, and govern his con- 
duct by principles of reafon and virtue. He mentioned the 
.church of St. Genevieve at Paris, one of the fineſt buildings in 
the world, which was now called the French Pantheon, becauſe 
all the ſtatyes of the ancient gods and heroes of antiquity were 
to be taken from Rome, and depoſited in that famous temple; 
there ſtrangers from all quarters were to be inſtructed in the 
beſt mode of deſtroying the government and religion of their re- 
ſpective countries; there they were to be taught how to lead 
on men imperceptibly from crime to crime, from wickedneſs 
to wickedneſs, from murder to murder. The philoſophers 
of old uſed to apply the origin of every thing to Gad—a Fore 
principium—PBut the modern French philaſophers would begin 
by ſaying that every thing had been made by nothing; and that 
the iden of a God was weak, childiſh, and abſurd, and unbe- 
coming a true republican. For his part, Mr. Burke ſaid, he 
was determined to wage eternal war with this abominable prin- 
ciple, which would drive morality out of the world, and cut 
aſunder the bonds which unite man to man, and the creatures 
0 their Creator: „553 1 ae.” 
© Adverting laſtly to the bill immediately before the Houſe, he 
ſaid he would give it his moſt cordial ſupport, as being calcu- 
- Hated to keep out of England thoſe murderous Atheiſts, who 
would pull down the church and ſtate, religion and God, mo- 
rality and happineſs. The extraordinary power which it would 
give miniſters was neceſſary, and even proved that the people 
who gave it were free; for if the Crown poſſeſſed ſuch power in 
time of peace, it would be too great for liderty ; and if they had 
not more in time of war than was neceſſary in time of peace, 
they would not haye enough for the public ſafety. Where the 
Crown had its power_enlarged or diminiſhed by the people, ac- 
cording to times and circumſtances, here the people could not 
be juſtly ſaid to live under deſpotiſm, but to be perfectly free. 
It been {aid on a former occaſion that there were anly nine- 
teen perſons at preſent in the kingdom likely to be alfected by 
the bill; but when it was conſrfered that they were murderers 
and Atheiſts, the number might be ſaid to be very great; they 
exceeded by many the whole of the Royal Family, whom they 
might perhaps be commiſſioned to murder. Beſides they might 
take apprentices to the trade of blood; and then God o could 
jel! where their numbers would end.— The perſons by whom © 


many 


bi 315 1704, 36 ub 1 EA 56 


many murder were committed in 8 exceeded two 
hundred, thou h 1 aſſiſtants and abettors atnounted to many 


thouſands; and therefore people ought not to be at their caſe be- 


cauſe Wd had at preſent only nineteen of them among us. He 
1 by reminding the Houſe of the orders given for mak- 
three thouſand d „and then two thouſand; om, 
Bake ſurpriſed the Houſe by ſudde enly drawing one of them 
which he held up to public ech and which he faid never could 
have been of or eg and open war, but ſolely for 5 


derous purpoſes. 1 members ſmiled, and ſome Shia 

« It is my oe,” he, to keep the French Auel 

from this coun chen rinciples from our minds, and their. 
d from our carts. f vote for this bill, becauſe I conſider 


it the means of having fined my life, and all our lives, from the 
hands of aſſaſſins; I vote for it, becauſe it will break the abo- 
minable ſyſtem of the modern Pantheon, and prevent the intro- 
duction of French principles and of French rs. When you 
ſmile, I ſee blood triekling down your face; I ſee your inſidious 
Wn; I fee that t objet of all your cajolling is—blood! I 
now warn my country to beware of thoſe execrable philoſophers; 
whoſe only object is to deſtroy every thing that is good here, and 
eſtabliſh immorality and murder by precept and example. 


Hic niger eſt, hunc tu Romane caveto." 


Mr. STANLEY (fon of Sir John Stanley) ſaid, that he felt 


himſelf obliged to Adminiſtration for the production of the bill 


now under diſcuſſian, believing, as he did, that there were in 


this country emiſſaries from Tance, whoſe motives were too 
luſpicious to be diſregarded, and their conduct too dangerous to 
the public peace, not to require the ſtricteſt precautions. In 
extraordinary caſes, he obſerved, extraordinary meaſures were 
juſtifiable ; and in the preſent inſtance the circumſtances of the 
2 e the bill' before the Houſe neceſſary and pro- 


erh bill was th read a ſecond "_ -and ordered to be 
committed. | 


Adjourned t to Donnie 31. 


| DECEMBER 31. 


The Order of the Day for the Houſe to reſolve elf into 2 
Committee on the Alien Bill bein ng read, 

Sir PETER BURREL roſe and faid, he ſhould reſent him- 
ſelf to the Speaker but for a ſhort ſpace of time. The bill be- 
fore them, Eee was one, the rinciple of which was 
ſapported by the neceſſity that gave it foundation. There was 


a certain, RY grndemen in that Houſe of great * 
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. and abilities, the general tenour of whoſe conduct he had for a 
long time approved of, who on the firſt diſcuſſion of this ſubject, 
Joobted, unit who {till continued to think, there was very little 

neceſſity forthe preſent Bill. He differed from them completely 

upon that fubject, and he muſt further fay, that when he ſepa- 

rated from thoſe with whom he had acted 6 


a few words by wy of public juſtificatiore for the ſtep he was 
now taking. He had promiſed his hearty and unequivocal ſup- 
port to a Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox), and fe 


truſted he was not to be cenſured for what he was doing now. 


He muſt, although it was not, perhaps, ſtrictly within the limits 
of order, refer to what had been ſaid upon a former debate upon 
this ſubjet—he did not mean the obſervations upon the Bill 
but to circumſtances of a peculiar nature. The integrity and 
honour of the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox) made 
it unneceſſary for him to allude to many of t 
might belong to the ſubject. That Right Honourable. Gentle- 


man ſtated, that he was a little ſurprifed that Honourable 


Members of that Houſe, who had for fo long a time acted with 


him, ſhould leave him at once in public, without giving the 
| leaſt hint or notice of it in private. All that he could fay on 
that ſubje& was, that in a time of particular circumſlances, fuch 
as the preſent, a man ſhould be bound by nothing but a ſenſe of 
his public. 1. & and as he had not bad the honour to conyerſe 
with that Right Honourable Gentleman, he could not deſerve 


cenſure on that account, He was under the deſcription of thoſe 


who, while they acted with the Right Honourable Gentleman 
; 5 acted according to the 4 
pon the principle, however, of a Bill like the preſent, where 


the public circumſtances of the caſe were ſo plain, that they 


could not eſcape common obſervation, he thought a man of the 


moſt moderate abilities might form an opinion for himſelf, He 


had done fo in the preſent caſe. To him the ſentiments of the 

8 1 Honourable Gentleman upon the preſent ſubject were 
c 

ſhort of an entire reſignation of all his feelings and his judgment. 

It appeared to him that the queſtion, in this caſe, was not whe- 

ther we ſhould aſſiſt Government properly, but whether we 


ſhould have any Government at all; not whether we ſhould 


ſupport the preſent Minifiry, but whether we ſhould have any 


Miniſter, for that would be the effect of withbohging Report | 


loubtful, 


at the preſent inſtant ; for if that point were to remain 


the conſequence would be, that, while we were graſping at the 
ſhadow, the French would be endeavouring to deſtroy the ſub- 
| Houſe would ſes, what 


* 
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> long, and for whom 
he fill entertained the greateſt reſpect, he felt it neceſſary to fay 


ics which 


ictates of their conſcience. 


as he could not come over to, or ſupport, -4 any means 
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not ſure 
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Der. 31, 10. JOURNAL. © zg 
the real ſtate. of the queſtion was What was the general ap- 
pearance of things which might lead us to a war, and what the 
cauſe was that would create that war if it ſhould become unavoid- 
able. It would be a war, if we were forced into it, we ſhould be 
juſtified in ſaying, was occaſioned by the French; for in truth 
they had already by their decrees proclaimed, that they aimed at 
i total extirpation of all rights and privileges; if therefore there 
ſhould be a war, we knew who commenced it. He truſted we 
ſhould not have a war, but he knew of nothing ſo likely to pre- 
rent it as the making know the true ſentiments of the people of 
this country; and upon that, he believed in his conſcience, there 
could not be two opinions. He would not go into. a conteſt, 
if that could be honourably avoided; but he feared that might 
turn out to be impoſſible. | . = 
He begged the indulgence of the Houſe while he alluded 
to ome of the new articles in the new law of nations adopted 
in France. He begged the Houſe to reflect on the article by 
which the French gave directions to their Generals. This he 
maintained was contrary to the ſpirit of all law and juſtice, and 
ſubverſive of all order, and deſtructive to all property: it was 
: ſyſtem, of plunder and ptoſcription. Theſe ſentiments, he 
tid, the French had ſhewn us rg would do all they could to 
cury into effect. They had told a man without property he 
ſhall pay nothing, and that he ſhall govern every thing; and 
the man of 1 Fe that he ſhall have no power whatever, but 
that he m bmit to be plundered. There were other 
truths to be collected from all this, which would occur 
to any man of reflection, who looked back on the affairs 
of France for the laſt two years. It was eaſy to conjecture. 
at the future, by reflecting on the paſt. "There might be 
ſome perſons who. approved of theſe proceedings, but he 
truſted that the general ſenſe of the country was on the 
other fide. He d he was extremely deſirous that public 
confidence and tranquillity ſhould be reſtored, in order to make 
us as nearly as poſſible of one mind, but not from any idea that 
any confidence which was formerly placed had now ceaſed, nor 
from any idea that the machinations of our enemies had ceaſed, 
or would thereby ceaſe, but with a hope, that if we concurred 
unanimouſly, we ſhould baffle their efforts. Theſe things, he 
ſaid, would all contribute to that defirable end. 5 | 
Sir GILBERT ELLIOTT faid, that although he was 
not ſure he was in order, he took that opportunity to do that 
which, if proper to be done at all, ſhould be done without de- 
lay. Ona former occaſion he expreſſed ſome things, in which 
be had the honour of claiming the congurrence of og + and 
wore particularly that of à noble perſon (che Duke 3647 
ng | | xd), 
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land), in which he had no doubt he was diſtinQly authoriſed, | 
He was now very defirous that no error ſhould ariſe from that 
ſtatement. It was a particular line of conduct which he conſi- | 
dered it his duty to follow, which he then ſtated, and which he 
aid he would follow, if he ſtood alone. 

The opinion he expreſſed was preciſely this: That it was 


the duty of every man, in and out of Parliament, in the preſent 


ſituation of affairs, to afford the government a fair and honour- 
able ſupport in defending the Conſtitution.” That was the ſen- 
. timent he expreſſed, ing which, in his own mind, he ſaid, he 
bad no doubt was a ſentiment in which he had the approbation 
of that Noble Perſon. This was all he expreſſed, or intended 
to expreſs.— He underſtood, however, that others had under- 
_ derſtood him differently: what his own intentions were he 
knew: others knew how they underſtood. him; but that ſubject 
ought not to be left in doubt, and therefore he had aid this to 
remove it. He underſtood alſo from ſome, that from what he 
bad ſaid on that occaſion, he conveyed to them an idea that the 
noble perſon alluded to had given his approbation to all the ſen- 
timents which he (Sir Gilbert) expreſſed that night. That was 
not his intention. He declared his opinion upon the ſubject, and 
he faid he would nat diſguiſe his feelings from himſelf, nor 
would he diſguiſe them from the Houſe; Fur he did not wiſh to 
fay that ſuch were the feelings of any other perſon, That no 
doubt might remain upon that point, he leave to refer to 
what he did ſay on that part of the ſubject alſo. He ſaid that he 
had reflected on the opinion of the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Fox), and others who had acted with him; he ſaid that, com- 
paring theſe with his own opinion upon the ſtate of this coun- 
try, he could not diſguiſe from himſelf, that the difference was 
too great for him to hope for a genera] concurrence, while things 
remained in the ſtate they were in at preſent. Theſe were the 
ſentiments which he then expreſſed. He did not underſtand that 
any other man in that Houſe gave his full approbation to theſe 
ſentiments. He did not aa. to ſay, nor 40 he ſay, that the 
noble perſon zlluded to went to the full extent of approving all 
he ſaid upon that ſubject. He had no intention to ſay ſo. He 
thanked God for it. To the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Fox), indeed, theſe things were of no importance, but to 
him (Sir Gilbert) they certainly were of moment. It was an 
eaſe to his mind to declare his opinion, and to explain this mat- 
ter. Indeed the ſenſe he had of the importance of his public 
duty, he would ſay again, would make him ſpeak his mind, 
even if he ſtood alone; and that duty called upon him, in his 
opinion, to confide in his Majeſty's Miniſters on this occaſion, 
to Typpore the Conſtitution. Thi was all he had to fay at . 

| MY 11. 


ſent. If from any thing that might be ſaid by any other perſon,” 
he ſhould think 4 ve Fo . 3 he hoped the 


Houſe would be pleaſed to indulge him with a hearing. TEN 
The MARQUIS of TITCHFIELD aid, it was with great 
pleaſure that he had heard what had juſt fallen from his Honour- 
able Friend (Sir Gilbert Elliot), who, in expreſſing the ſenti- 
ments of others, as well as his own, did not ſeem to have faid 
any thing in which he could not readily concur. His Lordſhip 


aid, he agreed that the circumſtances of the country were in 
the highett degree critical, and in ſuch circumſtances, thoſe who 
were as little inclined to think well, of the preſent Adminiſtra- 


tion as himſelf, might be diſpcſed to ſuch a conduct in ſome in- 
ſtances, as at other times they would not be inclined to purſue. 
His political ſentiments and attachments remained the ſame that 
they had ever been. His opinion of the gentlemen who com- 


po the preſent Adminiſtration was in no reſpe& altered — 
u 


t he felt the dangers which ſurrounded us, and the neceſſity, 
in that caſe, of giving to government fuch ſupport as might en- 


able it to act with effect; a ſupport, therefore, directed to that 


effect, and governed by thoſe conſiderations, was that which he 
meant diſtinctly to give them. The Bill under conſideration 
he conceived to be one of thoſe meaſures, and, therefore, it 


| ſhould have his ſupport. But in declaring theſe intentions, 
which, as he had already ſaid, were formed on his opinion of 
the criſis in which the country ſtood—a criſis which he muſt 


attribute, in a great meaſure, to the miſconduct of the preſent 
miniſters ; his Lordſhip added, that he could not too explicitly 
declare, that in no other reſpect could he give them any ſhare 
of his confidence ; and that he could not too openly avow his 


attachment to thoſe political principles and connections with 


which he had the happineſs of entering into public life, and to 
which it was his ſincere wiſh for ever to adhere. 5 


s & £ 


Sir M. W. RIDLEY paid ſeveral handſome compliments to 


the Members of Oppoſition for their abilities and integrity.— 


He obſerved that he had frequently acted with them, and had no 


doubt ſhould again; but the reaſon why he ſupported the pre- 


ſent meaſure was, becauſe he thought the. Country and the 
Conſtitution in ſome de in danger, and he thought the pre- 


ſent Bill had ſome proviſions to protect the ſtate. is line of 
conduct, on this particular meaſure, was totally independent 


of any ſyſtem of political connection; and he felt no regret in 

purſuing it, except that thoſe with Whom he uſually acted 

ſhould not ſee it in the ſame light as he did, ö 7 
Mr. FOX obſerved he ſhout 


- 


a very few words. What he chiefly had to obſerve was on 
vhat had been expreſſed by the Noble Marquis in the courſe of 
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this Debate. He thought it rather waneceliry'toirtke much 
notice of what . the feelings of others on a 


| » former day. The whole ſubject had been explained by the 


Noble Marquis with ſo much propriety, — and perſpi- 
Cuity, that he could not entertain a doubt upon his ple 
And ſentiments. He had fo properly come forward to ſtate his 


_ : fopinion as a Member of that Houſe (which by the way was 


more regular than alluding to the opinion of other perſons who 
were not a that no doubt could now remain; all that 
he had to fay on that ſubject was, that he concurred entirely 
with the Noble Marquis in every thing he had faid this night, 
except the approbation of the preſent Bill, There might be 
ſome explanation upon that ſubject in the Committee; he, there- 
Fore, 95 faid, that the Committee might, perhaps, be the pro- 
Per Nags for him to deliver his thoughts upon the ſubject. At 
: ny he muſt confeſs, he was not ready give his aſſent ty 
2 i 
. He was not furpriſed that there was adiſference of opinion be- 
anden the Noble Marquis and himſelf, upon the preſent Bill. 
They had formed different opinions on the ſtate of the country; 
| the Noble Marquis had thought the country in danger, and, 
— very properly thought that the Executive Power 
mould be ſtrengthened, and voted for the preſent Bill. He, on 
the contrary, was not aware of ſuch danger, and faw no el 
Kty for the Bill; and, therefore, when the caſe was thus explain- 
ed, it was not that they differed in opinion. He then 
"obſerved, that what fell from the Honourable Baronet (Sir 
P. Burrei) was fair and manly; and he hoped and truſted the 
Houſe would do him the juſtice to believe, that he never had 
deen accuſtomed to require any thing like an Teles, from any 

who formerly „and afterwards differed from him in opi- 
op ſuch a di tion was oppoſite to the whole tenour of his 


ke Bil now before the Houſe muſt, be apprehended, be 
; diſeuſfed on two grounds. The firſt was, Whether any dan- 

ger does exiſt in this country ?”—if that was determined in the 
negative, there would be an end of the Bill, If in the affirma- 
tive, then, ſecondly, Whether the preſent Bill contains pro- 
viſtons forthe proper remedy for ſuch danger ?” The preſent was 
not a queſtion of general ſupport of 1 as had been 
very erroneouſly ſtated ; it was, whether any thing was nece(- 
lary inthe preſent caſe; and if any thing was — „% Whe- 
ther the preſent Bill was adapted to the end propoſed „He was 


{2 ready to lay, that if the circumſtances of tlie time were ſuch a 


Miniſters — them to be, it would be neceſſary for him 10 
N government, and he would ſupport * if there 
* 
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proo of this, e- Tee > Fur tation both of 
the army and navy this He had done that becauſe he be- 
lieved this country was t reatened with external danger; but he 
did not believe that there was any internal 2 and therefore 


it was that he ers 1% Bill, 8 would 
om the interna N to exiſt, he would conſider 


und to vote for the preſent Bill. This was all he had at pre- 
ſent to ſay upon the ſubject before the Houſe. He was happy, 
however, to have it in his power to obſetve, that there was no 


other difference in opinion between the Noble Marquis, and 
others with whom he ated, and himſelf, than that which aroſe 


of opinion generally —— thoſe who were, an and long 
been, connected, Were £ ee e ip, but 
by common principles and ſenſe of public duty. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER. oY 
that hie believed he could fave the Houſe ſome time, which 
was by obſerving, that the better way would be to paſs the — 
through the Committee to⸗hight, and receive the Leport; and 
as the Right Honourable Gentleman's objections were to the Bill 
generally, to hear them on the third reading. 
COLONEL - HARTLEY oblerved, that he bad often 
withheld bis confidence from miniſters, hecauſe he ſaw no 
ground laid down for his giving it. But as he believed the coun- 
wo at this time in danger, whatever opinion he might have 


fide in them in the caſe, arid to give his aſſent to the pre- 
ſent Bill. When the danger was over, the blouſe. would owt 4 


miniſters to give: a very good account of the whole 3 
and if they did nat ſatisfy the Houſe, proper ſteps could 


cums he was tor paſſi Bill now before the a, 


as the beſt meaſure that ry faor adopted. 
The Houſe then refolved itſelf into a Committee, Mr. 


SERJEANT WATSON in the Chair. 
ladies from the re- 


Mr. SHERIDAN propoſed to exempt 
ſtrictions of the Bill, which he ſaid would not defeat the object 


elſe. 


lach ladies as atu nded . 2 


} 


was really danger in this country. He was alw ey 
rt 9 when he thought it wan _ 4 


n 
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from the preſent Bill 4 that could not make anly real difference 


FOLEY bin 
AA 


Adminiſtration, he thought he could not do better than con- 


taken to expreſs Lesern b but at preſent, under all eir- 


of it, and would ſhew that the age of chivalry was not gon? i 
this e country, whatever might have become of it any where 


Mr. BUR KE fad, that if 'the ladies Weid la aſide the mo- t 
dern ſpirit of chivalry, he he ſhould have no objection ; = he . 
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vſed heroes of France, were as dangerous as e ener 
lat che Bill was meant to provide gin. 2. | 


-- "1 The Amendment Was 


negatived. 
7 On che clauſe 3 importation of arms or o. 


f ; Wied, 


Nr COURTENAY. 5 10: inſert 'the word urs. — 
in who ſeemed ſo much in of ladies, a dread that ſur- 
a him in his 1 Countryman; could not but 

more alarmed at the ammunition they might bring with them. 

A terror had been ſtruck into the whole kingdom; the Lord 
Mayor of London had taken the field, and orders had been iſſued 
for reeraiting the Train Bands. If his Amendment were adopt- 
ed, he had no doubt but that it would contribute eſſentially 


ä the Price of fiooks tei 


YEE. yok 

Mr. DRAKE was offended at the Hononrtbly "Gentleman's 

levity, and launched into a warm declaration of his ſenſe of the 
Apoftance of the criſis, and his love for the people. 4 

e ATTORNEN GENERAL. admuteed the / propriety 

bf, ab Aoi, and it was adopted. 

GENERAL. SMI IT ti, after declaring that ir. apprived of 
iſe prineipte of the Bill, deſired to know whether r not it wa 
meant to deprive officers of their arms. He had a repreſenta- 

tion from three officers, "who had been deprived of their anum 
the Ouſtom-Houſe. 

The CHANCELLOR of the: EXCHEQUER: Kid, the 
arts brought by Aliens into this country were not to de for- 
feited, but to be at the diſpoſal of the Crown ; and in all fit 
cafes th y would be returned. He ſhould thank the Hon. Ge- 
neral, if, in another place, he would nenen of the 
officers who had applied to him. 

On the paſſport clauſe, a difficulty aroſe about the Aterpre- 
tation of the words ALEX MERCHANT; and it was agreed 
the Re ſhould be defined in the Bill by a clauſe to be added on 

e Report: | 

fy nog porn rp Secretary of State to ſen 

alien out of the king TY 
r. "SHERIDAN, fo Mr. BAKER, 'propoſed to 

t A who were zent hr e kingdom before January, 

592, as the ſuſpicions on Which the Bill was founded were not 

15 exten to thoſe who had come into n 


0 8 Bae anſwered, Achat alin whis had Teſidledl in the 
: kingdom for ſome time, were the perſons with whom aliens com- 
— the kingdom with wy 78 80 would ** 1 8 
ect themſelves, | 5 


Jax! * 1793. "ob 1 JOVEMAL A £4 - as”, 


Mr. ALDERMAN' WATSON ſaid, that Ben merchants, 
who had been long . in the ki were, Wanne 
edge, among the in ngerous 
h e eee prerogative to 
ſend ers on out of 'the kingdom, however 1 they may * 
been re „ 

Mr. MTTFORD and Mr.” WIGEEY ſeemed to conſider 
the * tive as undoubted | 2 

e GENERAL had oo dou of the b. x 
T 50 ER ens rom coming into the country; the 
5 he conſidered the prerogative to ſend aliens out of the: 
country, the leſs doubt he entertained ; and did he imagine that 
the a Bill tended to ſurrender that prerogative, Be hal 
not conſent to t. | 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER., faid, chat | 
this was a confideration of 1 MOLE; and would be Tanner fr: 
bated on the Report. 

, Amendments, in point of form, were HY; andthe 

Attorney General brought up ſeveral additional clauſes. | 8 8 
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1. t Houſe = fer e — 
the con uſe a _— | 
ance to the northern parts of Scotland, 8 8 N 
expoſed to ſuffex conſiderable hardſhips 1 4 
and the hi price of fuel; the former inight be conſidered in 
ſome 46 the effect of the age ws Taba well known: 
that, during the ſummer months, the huſbandmen, inſtead of 
being at "ſs to attend to their tillage, were under the neceſ+: 
ity of employis their whole attention in fuel for: 
the winter; | the nature of the article which was burnt: 
in thoſe parts (turf) a wet ſummey was ſure to depriye the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of one of the moſt for 
winter. n on this 
erg LT: of manufacture, So fire was 
uled, felt jes inconvenience wriling a ſexrcity , 
of turf, 1 HAN of toad? | 
— uard againſt this, he-faid Non his! intense te mass 
r.the recels hays "re bring in a Bill to take of he 
duties | 
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312 PARLIAMENTARY, .. Conony, 
duties'payable.on the importation of coals into the ports near} 
to the diſtricts which wer n the want of fuel. At 
the ſame time that he wiſhed to relieve the diſtreſles of a larye 
ke of very induſtrious. people, he would not have the 
Houſe think that jt was his intention materially to diminiſh the 
reyenue of the country ; it would appear from ee docu- 
ments, that the whole of the duty paid in ALL the ports of 
Scotland, on the importation of coals, did not exceed 10,000]. 
per annum; conſequently, when the duty ſhould be taken off 
only in ſome few. ports, the revenue could be but very incon- 
ſiderably diminiſhed ; and be was not without a hope, that the 
loſs which would be incurred on this occaſion, might be made 
good by ſome trifling addition to the duties paid on ſome other 
articles. At all events he meant, for the preſent, that the mea- 
ſure which he ſhould propoſe ſhould be only temporary ; expe- 


rience would ſhew whether it would be of puplic utility, or 


otherwiſe, to make it permanent. F 
When he wa: laſt in Scotland, he faid he had wrote to the 


different Sheriffs Depute on this ſubject, and he wiſhed to lay 


before the Houſe the reſult of his enquiries as the ground-wor 
1 Bill, which he wauld move for leave to bring in after the 
holidays. To this end he made the following motion :—* That 
«© there be laid before this Houſe” the Copy of the Letter writ- 
deere 0 for the Home 
Department, in the month, of November laſt, to the Sheriff 
«« Depute in Scotland, reſpecting the ſtate of the late Harveſt, 
ke Fuck, TY Ar. renal Count as to 4 — of 
Fuel; together with Copics of ſuch Letters, pr Extracts, as 
„% may have been received 055 the ſaid Sheri Depute, of 

other Perſons, in conſequence thereof.“ 
Mr. ADAM ſaid, he roſe to expreſs his maſt hearty concur- 


- rence in tee meaſure which the Right Honaurable: Gentleman 


o 7 


* 


+ 


had opened to the Houſe, becauſe it was of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the people of the northern parts of Scotland, that this 
or ſome other of the {ame nature ſhould be adopted for their re- 
Bef. Taking off the duty on goals would, no doubt, procure 
them a ſupply of fuel on terms infinitely more moderate than 
thoſe on which they were able to provide it at preſent, and would 
make the ſupply; more certain; hut he it would have but 
little effret in guarding againſt the conſequencęs of a ſcarcity of 
corn; he believed that the cauſe of this ſcarcity lay in another 
or and wauld be found in a Corn Bill which paſſed laſt 

eſſion ef Parliament, and which e very dif; 
couraging to the growers of corn in Scotland, but paxticularly ſo 
do the farmers in a great tract of country in the north · eaſt parts 


gf that kingdom, waere great quantities of corn were | uſually 


$581 21 produce 


% 5 


ſince Jen of the Society for the * 

KA. in Scotland, to-viſit that country, he e e 
with the ſight of the hardſhips which the people in the northern 
parts experienced from the united ſcarcity of corn and fuel; and 


| bs Fete. and lay before parliz 


pales eee ug 


produced, but. n that article would ;n pg be leſs plenti- 
fully raiſed, unleſs the terms on which grain might be imported 
fom Ireland were: reviſed and altered. However, the preſent 
meaſure, as far as it went, had his hearty approbation ; and ſhould 


2 25 —— Gentleman propoſe to make it permanent 8 


„it ſhould have his warmeſt ſupport, 
H. BROWN E gbſerved, that having had 


the more he lamented what he ſaw there, the more he was ready 
to ſupport a meaſure which was calculated to afford the 


people relief: as he was ſure that the ſcarcity of fuel har 4 


ſhip which, from the nature of the glimate of that part of Scot- 
hn 5 uſt ever exiſt, if not counteracted by a law co-extenſive, 
point of duration, with the evil; he would therefore recom- 


mend it to the Right Honourable Gentleman to make his pro- 


poſed meaſure permanent, 


The Queſtion was her put, and the Motion paſſed uns- : 


nimouſl 


T that the ariſing from 
To they the ports of Scotland, did not eee 


"Mr. SECRETARY DUN DAs next med. 
That there be laid hefore this Houſe an Aecount of * 


* amount and produce of the Duty on Cn the different 


Ports in F to the lateſt 
60 an de fams can made y age Rd 


66 each 
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| Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS next called the . 
of 2 Houle to a ſubjet̃t, in eye int 24 view, of the gr 
all ndia Company with he 3 


itude the ſtate of the 
a, their Charter. Gentlemen, ſaid he, would recolle&, that 
laſt year the Speaker had been directed to give the twelve months 
notice required by law, of the intention of Government to pay 
off the debt due by the public to the Company, and payable on on 


the expiration > their charter. Since that time no application 


had been made by the Company for its renewal; though he 
made no doubt but an application wauld ſoon be made on that 
head. However, ſhould 1 5 be miſtaken in this opinion, he ſhould 
conſider it as his duty to the public to bring forward, ſoon after 


ment, ſore pro 


which 
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ſhould, in his erg calculated to preſerve and promote the 
—— of all thoſe who are intereſted in this important bufineſ,, 
| dence had already taken piace on the fubject 
Fo wn ni Bad of Como, and 1 = of the 8 
India :Compan 8 in ence it, three Teports 
rd bythe felect ee chf vr ing 
and ta before his Majeſty's miniſters. Theſ: reports 
a 10 the ſtate of the Company s commerce 1 10 Was con- 
nected with England, with India, and with China, and were ſo 
Cleaf and eee eee ee 
— 1 on the great queſtion which ſoon 
mut be brought under diſcuſſion Aetiing the Company's 
This Seelen had already begun to-occupy the atten- 
— great bodies of mercantile-people ; he had heard of refo- 
lations on the ſubhject at Liverpool, Glaſgow, and other places; 
he did not mean to give 3 vhate ver on theſe reſolu- 
* he did not mean either to condemn or approve them, ot 


that were founded on true or falſe ſtatements. All 
* withed to y at preſent was, that thoſe, whom theſe reſo- 
lutions were framed and voted, had on their own view 


and conception of the queſtion. Ihe reports he had juſt men- 
tigned; and which he wiſhed to have printed, would furniſh the 
— authentic information, and cleareſt evidence; an the variou 


points connected with the commercial intereſts of the Company; 


and would enable the great trading towns of the kingdom to 
form a better judgment on the ſubſect than eould be expected 
from them without 'fuch aids. As to the meaſures which he 

ſhould ſeel it his duty to bring forward, he would endeavour ſa 
to frame them, as ta make * embrace all the varlous objects 
involved in our connexion with India. He was aware that his 
lender abilities were perhaps inadequate to fo great a taſk; but 
ſuch as they were he would exert them to the utmoſt in the dif- 


charge of his du | 
It war his wiſh 'that every part of the country ſhould, with 
Lions conlider this ary as perhaps the greateſt that ever came 
beſone Parliament: for in it was deeply inyolved the govern- 
ment of India, as far as it related to the civil concerns of that 
great empire; as far as it was connected with the revenue and 
—— of England; and as far as the proſperity or _ 
ny of our Afiatic ene muſt affect the ſtrength; trade, a 
ce of Great Britain. He truſted, that when ine ſhould 
ng forward his pro propoſition for” for regu ulating thoſe yarious anc 
complicated interefts * to exhibit a 1 of 
die affairs of India, which could | * but be highly pleaſing to 
the natiom: he thould ſhew that the reſources of our 5 — 
N aaa means oy wing the Company's"; 
Þ, i} 8. k ' 


beth | 


e 


Tn WF. TS 


lodia ſhould have occaſion: to ap N to the: People of 


for ſupport. Habing premiſed 
following motions 


ue 793. 0 OURN. ALs 10 
both abroad and at W wre Erbe England might 
— aid from India was much neater at hand —— 


obſervations, he 


« At dee e Se Comiſiten! apgnindel 88 der 
into conſideration. the Export Trade from Great Britain to the 
Eaſt Indies, to: the; Lords. of the Privy Council, dated Ser- 
tember w 1791; and alſo. 3 

« A-Report from the fad Select Committee, relative-to- the 


Export Trade 9 China, to the Privy Council, dated de 
of Dec: 17901 ;“ and alſo, * 


A Report from the aid Commit to the Lords ef the 
| Privy Council, with an Appendix, relative to the Export Trade 


to Japan and Perſia, — Iich and 18th of January, 1592. 
"Tie. Titles, were e and the Reports ordered to be 

c Me. 
Maddox, from-the-India Houſe, attended . at the. Bar with the 
Reports, for which Mr. Dundas had juſt moved; they were 
brought up and read; and on the Motion of Mr. Dundas it 


was ordered that a ſufficient number of Copies of theſe Repors 


hot SONY for the uſe of the Members. 
Maria ren SCOTLAND. + 


' Mr. SECRETARY. DUNDAS gad, there was one point 
more on which he meant to trouble the Houſe. He obſerved, 


that when the Militia of England was firſt embodied, 
gentlemen. had endeavoured to procure for Scotland a fi 


e{tabliſhment,. but in vain : their efforts en and 


the Militia, was confiried to the ſouthern part of the Iſland. He 
never was able- to diſcover any good ground for. this diſtinctiam 
betweeen the two great diviſions, of the kingdom, 9. as the eſtas 
bliſhment- was uſeful in the one, it muſt. be ually {o in the 
other ; and to grant to one a good which Was Wi 18 fave the 

other; was a proceeding the juſtice and policy of which ha coal 
not comprehend. He 1 was reſolved. — for one, to male 
a Motion, ſoon after the receſs, for the extenſion to that part 
of the kingdom called Scotland of that conſtitutional defence— 
— en and the e e 
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7 PARL/TAMENTARY:/ a, | F 
+ The ATTORNEY GENERAL faid; that the ſuggeſtion i the 
* out when the Bill was in the Committee, reſpecting the Me 
[definition of the term * Alien Merchants, had made him tum find 


pang gy 1 ehpati yeh and in the courſe of his reflection able 
ſubject, he found it 3 to draw up many new he 6 
confo 


8 he N thougli ſtrictly rmable to the principle of \ 
-the Bill, would make conſiderable alterations in it. Every day ſtate 
convinced him more and more of the neceffi of ſome ſuch mea. rend 
ſures is were contained in the Bill, and even furniſhed reaſons for ſuch 
additional regulations; It was was only within a few hours that he with 

Had learned, that within the laſt two or three days, 400 ee oppc 
had landed in England, and marched up to London. How many quire 
more might be on their way he could not pretend to fay ; but he four 
was more and more convinced by this citcumſtance, that Par- or th 
liament was well warranted in ing meaſures of — to he 
and precaution, which had for their object the public 2 the ( 
As it was his wiſh that the Bill ſhould be as perfect as "1 tion | 
and that gentlemen might have an — of matutely con- bod 
ſidering all its parts, he ſaid, it is —— to move for a duals 
re- commitment; and after the Bill ſhould have come out of Ever 
the Committee, to move that it ſhould be printed with all the comn 

new clauſes and amendments. Having thus explained his inten- T] 

tion, he moved that the Bill be re- committed. this it 
Mr. FOX wiſhed to know precifely on what day it was the ſ⸗ 
meant that the Report ſhould be taken into conſideration ; for it perſo1 
was on the Report, and not in the Committee, that he intended very « 

ta deliver his ſentiments on the Bill. Fill 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ſaid, that crimil 

the Bill might perhaps be printed in time for the Houſe to take alylur 

it into con to-morrow ; but as that was a matter of un- he n 

certainty, he thought it better to fix it for Friday: ard he wiſh- and tr 

ed to have it underſtood, that he intended to move alſo for the Mr 
third reading on the fame day, unleſs it ſhould ſo happen that An 

| tlemen, who might defire to ſtate their opinions on the mat- veſſel 
| ter, ſhould not have time fo to do on Frida (che th.) the K 
The Motion for the re- commitment having paſſed without . MA 
oppoſition, the Speaker left the Chair of the 'Ho uſe, and Mr. this p 
t Watſon took that of the Committee, ſervani 
ATTORNEY. GENERAL then moved en of wh 

new Had whigh were received and adopted without debate. landin 
—One clauſe was read, which enacted a ſevere penalty in cer- the lo 
tain caſes. The 


Mr. FOX wiſhed to be band whether there Was, any 
clauſe for exem from this penalty Alien Merchants S.. 
The ATTO Wy GENERAL ſaid, that there way abe 


b dab for exempring from the operation of every yan 


Jak. 3, %s . $OURNAL 2267 


| the Bl, al perſons who came within the deſcription of Alen 


Merchants; but whether the Right Hon. Gentleman would 
find the definition of the term Alien Merchant” unobjectiou- 
able, in the form in which it was drawn up in a ſeparate clauſe, 
he could not pretend to ſay. rotors Gon x hl 
Mr. BURKE ſaid he was fully perſuaded that foreign 
ates would be very much obliged to this country, if it wo 10 
render merchants, their Fabjechs, liable to ſtrict ulations ; 
ſuch a meaſure, he was ſure, would be received by thoſe ſtates 
with great ſatisfaction. As he was then on his legs, he took an 
opportunity to obſerve, that he had made it his buſineſs to in⸗ 
quite into the caſe mentioned by the Attorney General, of the 
tour hundred foreigners, who had arrived in London within two 
or three days; and from the reſult of his inquiries, he was happy 
to have it in his power to aſſure the Learned Gentleman, and 
the Committee, that this body of foreigners was not of a deſcrip 
tion to furniſh any cauſe for alarm: this, however, he ſaid of the 
body in general; for he meant not to pledge himſelf for indivi- 
tual of a different deſcription, who * 1 mix with them. 
Every idea of ſtrict precaution, however, he thought proper and 
commendable. CL | Ne: op.” | i 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL thanked Mr. Burke for 
this information, which he believed to be very correct; but at 
the ſame time it muſt be ſaid, he allowed, that as evil minded 
perſons might mix with the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive, this 
very circumſtance was an additional proof of the neceſſity of the 
Bil, and of ſuch meaſures as would enable government to diſ- 
criminate between thoſe whoſe only object was to ſeek for an 
alylum in this kingdom, and others, if ſuch there were, whoſe 
ole motive in coming to England was to plot againſt the peace 
and tranquillity of. the nation. VV | 
Mr. BURKE bowed aſſent to this obſervation. | _ 
Another clauſe. was read, which ſubjects to confiſcation the 
reſlel from which any foreigner ſhould be landed, againſt whom 
the King ſhould have iſſued a Proclamation. EI EY 
| MAJOR MAITLAND. was of opinion, that in many caſes . 
this penalty might be found to be very oppreſſive; for menial 
ſervants might be brought over to this kingdom. by their maſters, . 
of whom the captain of a ſhip might know ah. e ; and yet 
landing them in the train of their maſters, would expoſe-him to 
the loſs of his-veſſlel, _ 8 5 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER removed 
the Major's objection, by ſaying that the confiſcation of the veſs . 
{el could not take place, except in caſe the captain ſhould land 
any perſon deſcribed in the Proclamation. iſſued by the King, 
nd forbidding all , captains to land in any part of his dominions 
I / 
e E e Nothing 


| | 
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Nothing was ſaid on the other clauſes ; che Houſe was ſoon 
reſumed, and at Six o den adjourned to * * 


Axvanv „ 


5 PITT gave notice; t that in the Committee of War ms 
Means, on- Monday next (the 5th) he would ſtate the amount 
of the ſurplus of the Conſolidated Fund, in order that an appli- 
e>tion of it . be made by the Committee. He alſo ſug- 
geſted, that as buſineſs would probably be conc luded by Tueſday 
next, an adjournment would take place for a fortnight from that 


"Me. M. A. TAYLOR wiſhed to know whether any objec- 
tion dyould be made by the Miniſter to a Motion for addreſſing 
his Majeſty to order an account of the different Barracks erecti 
in the Dos, with the number of men intended to be! 
in cach, to be laid before the Houſe. 

Mr. PITT wifhed the queſtion relative to the Neck to be 
fairly diſcuſſed, and in a full Houſe. With re to any infor- 
mation that might be neceſſary to the diſcu on, it certainly 
was not his with to refuſe it. 

Mr. TAYLOR declared, that it was not his intention to 
bring the fubject before the Houſe till after the holidays. 

Mr, SHERIDAN gave notice, that immediately after the 
Receſs, he would make a Motion relative to the Reform of the 
Royal Burghs in Scotland. \ As the ſubiect was of a moſt ſeri- 
ous nature, he withed Mr. Mundas to give as much attention to 
it as poſſible during the Holidays. 

Mr. PITT wiſhed to k br how. foon after the. Receſs the 
Motion would be made. 

Mr. SHERTDAN replied, ev:thin a week certainly a 

Mr. PITT, ſpeaking of the Receſs, ſtated, that its du- 
ration was propoſed at preſent to be only for a fortnight ; 
for, during the continuation of it, the Executive Government 
might be "ape to adopt meaſures on which it would be neceſſary 
to conſult the Houſe. If, however, no neceſſity for adopting 
ſuch meaſures ſhould exiſt, then the Receſs would probably be 
for a longer period. But at all events it would e = 
than to the end of this month. | 


AL IEN BILD,- 


On the Motion for reading the Report of this Bill, | 

Mr. M. A. FAYLOR rae the Houſe to indulge him 
with a few minutes attention. It had been ſtated on a former 
occaſion, by an Honourable Friend of his, that this was a mea- 
ſure which all muſt approve; but he, for one, moſt highly diſ- 
A * 3 it: he hoped, 3 that, let the” nter 


8. 
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of Gentlemen be warmed, or their fears alarmed as they may, 
they would think it proper and becoming to confider calmly and 

vietly the important ſubject of the bill now before the Houſe. 
He ſaid that, if he faw the ſuppoſed danger in the fame 
light with his Honourable Friend, he would, like him, be ready 
to givg his ſupport to the meafures of the Executive Govermnent. 


by giving his confidence to the Miniſter ; he regretted the de- 


falcation of ſeveral Gentlemen on his fide of the Houſe at the 
preſent moment, and particularly of his Right Honourable 


Friend (Mr. Wyndham), whom he did not ſee in his placz, 


whoſe integrity and abilities were fo well known and univerfally 
acknowledged; but, though that Right Honourable Gentleman, 
miſled by the influence of fears which appeared to him totally 
groundleſs, had, for the prefent, miſplaced his confidence, he 
was hopeful ſuch difference of opinion would not be of long con- 
tinuance.— The principle of the preſent Bill, Mr. Taylor faid, 
appeared to him of the moſt dangerous tendency ; and, if once 
eſtabliſhed, he did not well fee where it was to ſtop, or why it 
might not be extended to Britiſh ſubjects as well as foreigners, 
wn. lead to a tatal-repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, upon grounds 
of danger totally ideal, or at leaſt unſupported by any evidence. 
We have heard indeed of riots from a Right Henourable 
Secretary (Dundas); but the exiſtence of all-theſe riots, as ap- 
plicable to the preſent ſubject, has been totally and completely 


diſproved. Inſtead of riots and inſurrections, for the purpoſes of 


{edition, and aiming at the deſtruction of the Conſtitution, they 


have been merely the outrages of a few Mobs, with Church and - 
King in their mouths. His Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Wynd- 
ham) had faid that every man who has eyes muſt ſee the dan- 


ger, and every man who has ears muſt hear of it; but for his 
part, he had neither ſeen it nor heard of it. If ſuch dangers 
really exiſt, it would be candid in Miniſters to inform him of 
them, and to produce evidence of their exiſtence ;—if, in his 
preſent uninformed Nate, he ſhould happen to err, he muſt ek 
his error at their door. It appeared to him that the preſent Bi 

volates, in its principles, the moſt ſacred rights of our Conſtitu- 


tion, without any ſufficient cauſe, or indeed any cauſe at all, to 


juſtify ſuch violation; it violates the rights of Aliens, for 


Aliens have rights acknowledged and fecured to them by the 


laws of this country; — they have civil rights, and they have 
rights in criminal caſes, as the having half of their Jury com- 
poled of aliens, &c. The preſent bill leaves them GE in 
the power of the King, and that power may go even as far as 
death; which would be the certain conſequence to an emigrant 
tom France, if ſent back to his own country. He ſaid, he never 
woulg agree to leave any man at the mercy of Miniſters, without 

„ he ß 
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evidence of guilt, though he did not mean to doubt "their hum. 
nity. If facts were Rated to ſatisfy him of the neceſſity, he 


would ſupport the preſent meaſures of government: but it had 


been ſaid that it would be improper to make any fuch diſcloſure, 
zs it would tend to fruſtrate the object in view; he could hy 
no means ſee the conſequence; for if, by charging any particu- 
lar perſons, they ſhould leave this kingdom, we would then be 
equally freed from them as by the operation of the preſent Bill. 
But amidſt all this violent and dreadful alarm, has any man been 
taken up, have any proſecutions been brought ?—no ſuch thing, 
all is bare aſſertion. But even this hazard, if any ſuch could be 

ſuppoſed, might be avoided by the appointment of a Sele& Com- 
mittee, conſiſting perhaps of ten Members, five from each ſide 
of the Houſe ; ood let it be as ſecret a Committee as poſſible :— 
if ſuch a Committee were appointed, and they ſhould report 
that, jn their opinion, there exiſted in fact ſuch a danger as s 
now held out to us, he ſaid he would certainly give his utmoſt 
ſupport to the E xecutive Government; but at preſent his infor- 
mation led him to helieve no ſuch thing. Gentlemen have ſaid, 
the Conſtitution muſt be preſerved and the country faved ; this 
he was ſure would never be done by the preſent Miniſters, 5150 
both in their coming into power, and in the uniform ſyſtem of 
their meaſures ſince, had trampled on the moſt valuable princi- 
ples of that Conſtitution for which they now pretend ſo great 
an affection: They charge all who differ with them in opinion 
with a with to introduce levelling principles, and allege that 
they have nothing at ſtake; and, in a miniſterial view, in the 
enjoyment of places and penſions, they certainly have not. Mr. 
Taylor, however, ſaid, that he ever had, and ever would conſider 


that every man in the 65 eee. whether he had any property 


or not, had a deep ſtake in the political government of the coun- 

try. Of late, the great body of the people had been held in con- 
tempt, and of no account —— but the law and the conſti- 
tution of this country, and the Bill of Rights, recogniſe the 
rights of the people : our Conſtitution muſt bo preſerved entire; 


and there is no leſs evil to be dreaded by derogating from the 


rights of the people, than from thoſe of the Ariſtocracy, or of 


the Crown. ' 


He ſaid that his Honourable Friends, who had differed in | 


opinion from him, had no doubt been actuated by the 
impreſſion which the fear of ſuppoſed danger to the Con- 
ſtitution had made upon their minds; at the ſame time 
he could not help thinking it hard that they ſhould have 
added to the inſinuations againſt his Right Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fox), inſinuations as falls as they are wicked; and 35 


— as malicious !—this they undoubtedly had done, 


gugh much contrary to their awn intentions. He hoped, how- 
8 Tu ONS, ar 
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ho danger, but he was decidedly of opinion, that there exiſted 
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ever, that the friends with whom he had the honour to think 
and act, would ſteadily purſue that line of conduct which had 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed them, founded in a zealous attachment 
to the true principles of the Conſtitution ; he knew they were 
not to be terrified, and he truſted that if deprived, for the pre- 
ſent, of ſome of thoſe friends who had been accuſtomed to agree 
with them in political ſentiments, thoſe who remained would be 


the more firm and determined ; the words of his Right Hon. 


Friend, Mr. Fox, were of ſterling weight, and he was con- 
vinced would be found in the end to be of ſound policy. 

He deprecated the idea of a foreign war, unleſs totally un- 
voidable ; and with reſpe& to the Bill under conſideration, he 
faid, it appeared to him that it would be much wiſer and better 
to exerciſe the King's Prerogative, which he was of opinion the. 
law inveſted him with, in Godin aliens out of the kingdom. 
ſhould circumſtances render ſuch exerciſe of it neceſſary, than 
to have recourſe to the regulations of the preſent Bill. Should 
this Bill be paſſed, it appeared to him that it would put an end to 
the King's Prerogative in that reſpect. For his part, he thought 
that neither the exerciſe of the Prerogative, nor the regulations 


of the preſent Bill, were neceſſary, and he would therefore op- 


poſe the Bill. | SN 
The EARL of WYCOMBE conceived the bill under conſi- 
deration to be a meaſure ljable to avaſt variety of objections. His 
Lordſhip forebore, he ſaid, to enter on the particular clauſes of 
the bill, becauſe he would chiefly direct his arguments againſt 
the principle of it. He ſaid he had ever conceived it to be of 
the eſſence of juſtice to have no reſpect of perſons; but in this 
inſtance, no facts were brought forward to juſtify the very ſe- 
vere reſtrictions and penalties propoſed by this bill to be impoſed 


on aliens. The Noble Lord faid, it was not a meaſure without 
_ precedent in former periods of the hiſtory of this country; but 


experience had proved that the meaſures then adopted of a nature 


ſimilar to the preſent were equally impolitic and illiberal. He 


owned he would rather wiſn that all the benefits of our Conſti- 
tution ſhould be extended to foreigners reſident here. Let them 


have a fair trial, and if proved to be py. he would wiſh as 
e 


much as any man to ſee them puniſhed. diſapproved of the 
principle of the preſent bill as unjuſt, leading to the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequences as a precedent, and juſtified by no apparent 
neceſſity He lamented the difference of opinion that had taken 
place among ſome of his honourable friends, and he was not 
ſure whether the opinion which he was now to avow would be 
ſtrictly conformable to any that had yet been given. As to the 

internal ſtate of the kingdom, he did not ſay that he apprehended 


no 


: having been told by a Right 
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no ground for any alarm, from a diſaffection to the Conſtity- 
tion; but he was not equally free from alarm at the conduct of 
Miniſters, in purſuing meaſures, as they have all along done, 


ruinous to the country, and putting, unneceſſarily, a power into 


the hands of the executive government, which may be uſed ſor 
the moſt dangerous purpoſes.— In this opinion he k 
- Dot ſingular, perhaps he might be. more ſo in the opinion he was 
about to deliver as to our external danger; indeed he was yet to 
learn that there exiſted any ;—we were not menaced, nor were 
we likely to be attacked. He would not, he ſaid, enter into a 
detail of the internal ſituation of France, nor trouble the houſe 
with French newſpapers, or French decrees, but it appeared to 
him, in every view, that to engage this country in a war at pre- 
ſent would be a moſt ruinous and impolitic meafure : our ad- 
verſaries have unqueſtionably much leſs to loſe than we have; 
what could we gain by — ourſelves of any of their Weſt 
India Iflands? Cn the contrary, the Noble Lord rather thought 
it would be advantageous to this country, if our own Weſt In- 
dia Iſlands were independent of it. Every day made him more 
clearly of opinion, that there was no neceſſity for our going to 
war: — shall we, ſaid the Noble Lord, embark in a war in de- 
fence of allies, who were not ready to go to war themſclves?— 
Holland, he ſaid, ſeemed by no means di 
Lordſhip then adverted to the conduct of the Dutch towards 
Great Britain in the year 1780, and gave a variety of. inſtances 
of their having given to our enemies every aſſiſtance in their 
power, while they peremptorily refuſed to us the ſtipulated aſ- 
ſiſtance which they were engaged to afford us. The Noble 
Lord concluded with ſaying, that till he had heard ſome better 
argument than well turned phraſes without ſolid reaſoning, be 
would give his moſt determined oppoſition to meaſures which 


appeared to him in the higheſt degree detrimental to the public 


intereſt as well as to individuals. 18 
LORD FIELDING faid, he had come up from the coun- 
try deeply impreſſed with the danger ariſing from Jacobine emiſ- 
faries in this country; that on the firſt day of the ſeſſion he had 
taken the liberty to mention to the Houſe his ſenſe of the dan- 
ger, and to intimate a propoſition which he meant to ſubmit 
to their conſideration, as a proper means of averting it: but 

r Secretary that a bill 

was preparing which would amply provide the remedy he wiſh- 
ed, and much more effectually than the mode he propoſed, he 
had been induced to withdraw his motion. — Ihe Noble Lord 
then adverted to the intricacy and perplexity of the ſeveral clauſes 
of the preſent bill, which he ſaid was ſuch that two Right Hon. 


Gentlemen of great, perſpicuity and abilities had converled in the 


Committee 
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Committee for a out length of time upon ſome of the clauſes, 
without being able to make themſelves intelligible to each other. 
He faid, that had the exception with regard to alien merchants 
teen allowed to ſtand as it originally was, it would, in his opi- 
non, have deſtroyed the vital principle of the bill. He was no 
convert, he ſaid, to the doctrine of confidence, as on ſome for- 
mer occaſions required of that Houſe by his Majeſty's Miniſters; 
but he thought the urgency of the preſent criſs and the ſafety 
of the ſtate required that confidence ſhould be placed in the ex- 
ecutive government, and in that ſituation he cheerfully gave it, 
truſting that it would not be abuſed. _ 

LORD BEAUCHAMP faid, that the bill under conſider- 
ation was a neceſſary link in the chain of public ineaſures which 
had been found requiſite in the preſent criſis, and was looked up 
to with the moſt anxious expectation by the public, who were 
much alarmed by the great influx of foreigners; an evil which, 
from the meaſures purtuing, and events happening on the con- 
tinent, was daily increaſing, fo that this country would ſoon re- 
main the only aſylum for thoſe who are obliged to flee from their 
enemies, or who may come here from worſe motives. As to 
the regulations of the preſent bill with reſpect to paſſports, the 
Noble 'Lord faid, they were only ſuch as already prevail all over 
the continent, and are e e _ uſe — 2 of police, 
and proved by experience to be atte with no of in- 
— travellers; his Lordſhip faid, he wth much 
perſuaded of this, that he believed he would not have heſitated 
n agreeing to make that part of the bill a permanent regulation, 
inſtead of a temporary one. He then adverted to the clauſe in 
the bill for limiting the reſidence of aliens, or ſending them out 
of the kingdom, and tated his opinion that, if fuch a power is 
to be delegated to the Crown, it muſt be done effectually. He 
thought great exaggeration had been made uſe of in ſpeaking of 
the — of 3 for life, propoſed to be inflicted on 
aliens in certain cafes; in fact, it was only a means of ſecuring 
obedience to the orders that may be made for aliens to leave the 
country, &c. and was a penalty which would nat be incurred 
dy an alien, unleſs by the greateſt poſſible folly, For his part, 
he faid, he was ſatisfied that the propriety of this new and ex- 
ordinary meaſure was fully juſtified from the preſent danger. 
dome Gentlemen, his Lordſhip obſerved, exulted in the affairs 
of France; but whatever was his opinion, he did not think it 
neceſſary to go into any detail on that ſubject. As to the rea- 
ſons which might lead to the propriety of avoiding a diſcloſure of 
any particular facts of which his Majeſty's Miniſters may be in 
polleſſion, two very forcible ones occurred to him; firſt, that in. 
cale any ia ſhould afterwards be brought to trial, ir 


would 


— 
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would be an improper prejudication of their caſs; and; ſecondly, 
va the ſuppoſition that the preſent diſaffectious ſhould: be fo- 
mented by the executive council of France, it would ſurely be 
a very delicate matter at the preſent juncture, though it might 
abend ſubjet for a manifeſto, ſhould war be once determined 
on. —Legiſlators muſt act on probabilities, without requiring 
proof; and his Lordſhip ſaid he was not without ſuſpieions that 
both foreign money and emiſſaries had been employed. He then 
took notice of the letter from the Convention of France tothe 
States of America, in which they ſay, we will abliſt liberty all 
over the world, or periſh in the attempt. What, ſaid his Lord- 
ſhip, is the liberty here meant? Not ſurely true liberty; but 
a principle which leads to the ſubverſion of all order, and to de- 
Rroy that which we cannot hope to attain. May not Great 
Britain, among other nations, become the object of thꝭ reſolu- 
tion of the French Convention, which they have already been 
ifing in other nations, though ſhe may probably be che laſt 
reſerved for the lion's laſt griping? This, he ſaid; he believed 
would be the caſe ; as France knew too well the reſources of 
this country, and the attachment of the people to the Conſtitu- 
tion, to attempt attacking us, till they had poſſeſſedthemſtetves 
of the reſt of Europe: ut becauſe our danger may be at a-diſ- 
tance, are we therefore to overlook it? The Lord ſaid; he 
thought the moderation of the Britiſh councils had-done honour 
to the country; he approved entirely of the preſent bill, and 
thought the grounds nugatory on which it was attacked; at 
preſent he thought a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act not 
neceſſary, and that the proviſions of the preſent bill would an- 
ſwer the purpoſe better. He could not conceive that it could be 
oConſidered as any violation of the Commercial Treaty with 
France, nor did he ſee any thing in the objection as to its being 
a breach of hoſpitality; to thoſe who were the proper objects of 
ſuch hoſpitality, the baniſhed clergy and nobility, it had been, 
and would continue to be, afforded in a way highly honourable 
to this country. His Lordſhip adverted to the proclamation of 
May, and faid, that that meaſure had met his moſt hearty ap- 
probation ; he would act inconſiſtently were he now to withhold 
bis concurrence to meaſures which were only following up the 
principles of that proclamation. He faid, he regretted much 
that there ſhould exiſt any difference of opinion in the- Houſe 
upon the preſent occaſion, and he could not help diſapproving 

i Ache amendment which had been propoſed by his Right Hor. 
Friend Mr. Fox, on the opening of the ſeſſion, and of his mo- 
tion for a negociation with France; becauſe he had no doubt 
that, had the Houſe been much divided, or ſhewn any back- 
Weites in approving the meaſures of gofernmerit, if woul 
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ated by Miniſters 3 and which they wiſhed to be ge- 
e in order that, taking advan 
of the {ped 1 1 rom N 5 afures which 


9 manner, and of hayi 4 a 
duct, ſrom a ner and of th hy een to 


preſent time, which had been the cauſe of the preſent | 
and danger; yet now they. h:d e to ſuch N 5 
profligagy, he w . 11 his vote in ſupport of their 
meaſures, He, m_ his part, believe in any ſuch danger; 
but 7 — at rumour mY at an end, he ſhould attack its au- 
har ly endeavour to bring them to puniſhment. It was his 
iſh, bel 5 be camc tp N on the fubſect, 
8 notice what had fallen from a Right ntleman. Mr. 
Burke], but he found it would be im noſe to follow him mi- 
nutely through the detail of what he had faid relative to the af. 
fairs of France. That Right Hon. Gentleman had appealed” 
andy '9 th paſhons rather than 1 nt; and in the 
of bh ppeal had indulged himſelf in futile and contra, 
a0 b ae had ſtated the liability to change, in the 
11 Convention, reſpecting all their meaſures: and yet he 
had produced a decree of the National ational Convention, which was 
lable to be altered, as a ground for entering into a war with , 
N M wm ga, 1 71 that he could not Ker 1d 


_ rove ! prove! proceeded de of the 
Houſe: Tre faid that he could. not 1 5 any Fac Shoe fely #5 


, : y ; * * [ 


. ran ear nn 


06 wle er ne Ge eh s bn Ir Mel n bew en 
bobs lor the Fr of event 


the circulation bf French 
pt dane it w it would haye an Wes direaly "The 


n the m ' pernicious | „and bri ** * 
nts this country. Such had been the with: _ dg 
3 een ſent to America, and thus" it proved the 


ng the French e 1 ch 9 — 
ent 95 Rags "it ers as His s Miniſters wi 
which de ou always" oppoſe; but x vie of their 2 
tondii@t and an ilk ß ee ther intentions, . 
mind an Prell oþ ection. 'When the late proclatii 
oY he believed 12 nation at ta: wete aſtoniſhed Yin 


| "wa hoped ui at the mer went, Goyerniten 
| BY f hi OT I TOE ber 
ca uc , 
** ger. Ted 24 
eee the five" 15 re Which had 
nw on Su o# nf ep nne xion 
b the va 
| 2s n 
ether N 57 an het | p had en. 
t Hon. Secretary of State had, on the firſt d 


Fe _—_ — reprefent Seat th being dif- 


meant as ene $57 aving / ſortimoned Parffatient o meet at 
fouftee A and nd having called out the militia: for dim 


12 


K had a 2 a {on 17 - | 
hd more Which, '96 onliſte wer * Fra 
| arms. Fs he ands of 6090 8 ee from 


. bo 1 120 the e D bred were 


the'i Sorrafibn of Tae, 


his own knowledge; but he Had heard, ot a quarter w 


felt reaſon to believe, that a 1 oe of foreigne 9257 Bad late ih 


riped in the Harwich pac by means ps 


Britiſh": Ambaſſador x the 5 Who had a . 40. 


miſſion inte this country free'> Fay duty at the Cuftory-tiouf. 


er the fact was true, 84 beſt known to Ministers who. 


3 fo much alarm on the — Ol this darm, = 


me be ſent 19 Pratice would ini thoſe 5 


; but it 8 that ſuch repreſentation was only 


univer 
ecutiv 
ingen 


Houſe 


proper, . „er 
the reaſons which he had ſtated ; r 
mence, he would do his duty as became a ſubject, whether in 
the ſenate, or in the field, and prove that thoſe who ſed the 
preſent meaſure did not deſerve to be charged with diſfaffection 
to government, and. were as ready to facrifice their lives and for- 
tunes for the good of their country, as thoſe who were moſt = 
noiſy in their attachment to the n 
Mr. HARDINGE gd, he addrefled himſelf to the Houle, 
not as preſuming to hope that he could add a ſi Lexus 
importance to w e bad 
preſſed upon -thoſe who heard him, th all the wh ht of 
abilities and character: e ade fler. abe bade e cul 


1 land], who hy Rd fl his ion 5 the 
. like of the mi nifrer ; nor as umi hope that 75 I 5-48 
( ſwer that X of a noble. Earl [ Wee] whe had. 
intimated. the opinion, that hs nd Wfoombe Noble 
Earl thought) had e een 0 4 ns nl break 
our trea Seid + nor as meaning to te expediency 
of — war not only irrelevant, but e 
He had riſen, Apel by the ſubjeRt immediately and 
at iſſue, to give, in the moſt unequivocal. and clear manner, 
own. ſentiments upon the iry for ** a bill, and upon the _ 
bill itſelf, He had once e ſaid, that inſtead of the ane 
nated oppoſition, which this bill had already 2 N 
the qble oppoſition it was likely to enconater, : he. thou 
in ſupport of it here, not a lar 3 but the moſt 2 
tat Parliament had ever N in his view of it, a 
meaſure prompted. by a juſt impreſſion an alarm and peril _ 
| aneh fol fal- and . prompted as a defence, not only of the ex- 
| ccutive government for the day, but of thoſe rights, Thich every 
| ingenuous mind, whether upon this or upon that fide of the / 
Houſe, r the maſt ; the defence of | 
liberty 
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1 Amt mw * 
re) again 8 Tanker ieh ine 
e, to deſtroy i e every br verm. 
Haſtical or civil, in our conſtitution. He” 
oppoſition. ud come forward, as one man, at ſoch an mul 
cri of national danger, friends and wnixiliaries to the-executive 
Yovernment, 1 judice of their diflike of the Miniſters 
conduct, or of ihe foie n-which he was appoirited” and with- 
out prejudice to their poor hope of 'continuin 52 
pales ag) inſt him ; a phalanx, by the way, a Tit wre con: 
thay it it had been, which may be an advantage to it. He 
hoped they would ſay, as a party, what ſome of them had 
aid as ndividuals, . when they ſeceded from tho reſt; . We di 
like the Miniſter, . we like ourſelves better (à very natural pre- 
ſerence); but we. /+ (oppor the Minifttr to defend the country.” Such 
were the em phatical words of a Noble Larquis (Lend Titch⸗ 
field]. and er were to his immortal bhonouf. He had boped, 
at ſuch of the party, at leaſt, 'as had ſigned-papers, confeſſing 
the exiſtence. and prevalenty of opinions "dangerous to the 2 | 
vernment, would confeſs 7 ſarde Fat? in Parliament; that ſuch 
2 them as were friends of the peor le would be anxious to exeul- 
We popular cha 4 te his kingdom fromthe original /n 
of tho levellin opinions, aſfigning it as they could, with mor 
va, 110 the im mere artifice and money of the continent—that 
e ae danger, and the cauſe of. the To {o'qualified, 
d either Irrer this bill, or ſuggeſt A wiſet and a bet. 
85 7 7 all theſe hopes he had been cruelly difappeinted; and 
he was tirgid enough, animated as the loy Agr aſſdeiators had 
8 to lament, -as a. diſadvantage to oy bl ic imereſt, #'Right 
„Hon. Gentleman's [Mr. Fox] perſevering oppoſition to this in- 
Alpen ifable meaſure. That as to the bill, If it h, a. fuult, as he 
„ it had, it was the fault of inddequacy, not erciſi, in the 
ery given to the executive government —that he fudd in the 
= entered his proteſt againſt the exception of alien 
erchants, from the power to ben miſchievous aliens out of the 
* Kingdom, and had been fortunate enough to ſee that exception 
Fr If quarantine was thought expedient upon the appr:- 
benen of plague, before the ſuſpected veſſel could land her goods 
Af by the law of nations we can ſend res a ſhip in diftrels by 
10 ; cannon from the ſhore, when plague infeQs her cargo, how in- 
- Fnitely one expedient is the uard of this bi againſt the 
„ moſt inferfal eſtilence that ever ſeourged the human face - the 
1 Jaith rey profeſſion of anarthy, not appr thended,” but #nown to b 
imported every day om the continent? Was he to tenen 
ed here, as in a c bf Juffce with two important little wor 
tun in * ſcene of u Ar: ridiculous here? To the word 
8 f $4 hs 
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Freer r ee r eee 
| 7 * 4” " OB. . & 


Teri th 
the 
and! 


| upon t 


; 9 : 


4 Gant of the innocent. * If the B Rilt att pen with | 


reſtraint and puniſhment upon the c et of e a . | 


dion, it would fall where it 2 If it ſhould puniſh, or dif- 
inciple, who was an incendiary 


1 plea to urge 


caſe of an Emigraxe nod e Fo fi nf 
ties of Paris, that emigrant was our friend. He had come to-us 
for ſhelter and mercy ;, E A's fe ing to our 


vernment by Law, againſt a government by Sud; he 
merited — ſym „ 
proofs of it. iehout compliment to the Minifter, could it be 


and we had given bit unequivocal 
imagined, that he would be ſo mad as to go out of his way in 


_ ſhaking, by the kd $7 wee of ſuch an alien, that centre of union 


which i e 
And formed his on? 


ray public. 2 


: p gd the public nion, 
The only other claſs. that x remained was the indifferent Alien, 


the ny who took no oe in the conflict, but was blame- 
leis, and, as an Alien, was entitled b 18500 character alone to 
ö  curheſpitable reception, hat a Minift ag var abr him; that 
be could,oppres an Alien Merchant, for the fa A 
5 de ald ith. na poſſible, — inter 1 
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and thinking all diſcretionary powers dangerous, en it; 
bat it m a wg} evil; e, without an indefinite power 
„ be pon erg 
— m the ce -Keport o | 
Sead dhe other night, would of itſelf, in his opinion, juſtify this 
Bill. That Miniſter had ſtated, in the National Convention, 
* that Faris employed political agents here, not accredited by 
„n and-he adde dect menare to from what he of 
fells to call . the Palace,” and * the Miniſter, (but knowin 
I well to be the ſenſe of Parliament) ad populum, by which he 
| meapvthe. lotweſt claſſes of the mob. This Report was the g- 
1 rebellian to the difaffected here, and the Bill would a& 
with a ſalutary effect in averting that miſchief. The Libels of 
the day, would of. themſelyes_ juſtify this Bill. They were 
French 10 the bone, in connection as. well as principle, and they 
| had feared far above the vulgar flights of Engli/b republicaniſm. 
| They had given birth to doftrines upon the fubject of public 
Libel, which he made no ſeruple to condemn as at once igno- | 
' gant and miſchievous; for example, that intenlion proyed the 
Libel, ——ͤ—ũ — Libel proving the intention, and that all 
government were "E: frew,” that is, free, in the 
Rav ga inponiv, after publication * Jer the ſedi un 
ſuch opinions be ever fo 
1 "532 moſt eminent Republican ef his . Sho wrote when 
| England ws a-Commonwealth, and who wrote in the defence 
| of. unlidenſetl printin , a moſt able as well as eloquent compo- 
tion, had very di t ideas of a ſeditious Libel. . He meant 
our immortal poet, Mien from whoſe 0a proſe, in a 
part of that work, a fanciful and brilliant had been quot- 
ed the firſt night of the Seſſion. He would quote him; and he 
wiſhed the earneſt attention of the Houſe: 2 In every Church 
and Commonwealth, (be was not enlightened enough to diſchim 
the alliance of Church and State) it is of the teſt. concern- 
ment for Ma 3 to look vigilantly how bo s demean them- 
ſelves, as well as men—to impriſon them to execute ſharp fr 
tice upon them as malefaQtors : ſor books are not abſolutely dead id 
things, but they have a poteney of life in them, to be as active | S008 
as that ſoul was whoſe . they are —nay, they contain in Wl {cy}: 
= phial the pureſt extract of that intellect to hol 


gave chem birth. They are as 7 and as vi fly they l 
live as the fabulous dragon s _ and own, an here, land 
may ſpring; up armed men. are 7: thoſe. arms. and ehoſe lo ſay 
men that he thanked the Bill 5 him with a defence. what 1 


Hue had aſſerted in the Committee his indrvidual opinion, Which ew! 
be tool geave toaſſert again; that his > for th bad by Jaw the refofer 
NGO of thekingdam the put blic a I Conft 
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Narbe ene Bill for not afl that right, on the one 
hand, of diſclaiming it on the other. If the — 
right, this Bill was neceſfary to confer it upon him, fora tinzey 
and for the purpoſe delineated in the Ad reit. If he hau tho 
tight, ſtill it was a diſcretion which the Legiſlature could, with 
mote zdrantage to the public, direct, and apply. that in con- 
fultith e Son: the 8 which made — 
exercile 0 t "expedient, with a reference to objects 

nationl impe A the Miniſter” had ated with conſummato 
wiſdom, as well as delicacy, if he barns the right ſtrictiy 
ieſted in the Kir Upon theſe grounds Fan A 


firm and zealous of the e e eln 
The EARL 3 told w A ad Gaid that hs 8 


meant Hot to expreſs that we ought to pay no reſpect to treaties. 
by which we were bound; 8 2 2. the French ſhould 
oer run Holland, as they had done Brabant, he thought we 
ought not to conſider tl reticowbindidgho/ ws wed in 
a War with France. . 


Mr. ENKINSON/ obſerved, that the deckwration; of the | 


Miniſter explained at once all the objections which could be 


ate 9 this Bll onthe ground that no holly had ben offers 


« on the part of France to the Government of this 


Ihe declaration of the French Miniſter; lately! in the wee | 


Convention, was of itſelf an anſwer to every 


be fad in chat rd for it expreſſed hoſtility ppm — — » 
in peciically to this 905 when the Nation and the Soe. 


n were treated diſtit 


ce ee for it was well known, that libels of 
the moſt dange tendency, - direAly hoſtile to our - 
ton, and under the direction of French emiffaries, were i 
triouſly circulated in this country; theſe were ſo evident in — 


tendency, that it was im ble to miſtake them. To theſe 
1 Fg pen Society, who called them- 


ſeves a Society fo r Conſtitutional Information. He ſhould 
_ entering into ; minute detail of the proceedings of this 
Nou content himſelf with adverting to-a few par- 
bela. They profefled, he ſaid, by a public advertiſement,; - 
to hold 1 . dence with certain Societies in France, and 


emiſſaries were to 15 


Heicty he 


they had recom 5 — to their ng Societies in Eng- 


land"the peruſal of Mr. Paine 's book. 4 5 
o fey ane thing ha xo that book; he thould' only ſay ao: 
what EY Nee a It was not a book written wrong 


not the only feaſon why fucks 2 Bill medals; 
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a bool could not have any withes for a formation, but muſt th 

wed to have adopted the princi in that „by en- no 
Vuring to circulate it. This appeared to him to be highly dn 
a 

] 

WO 


miſchietous; for by the circulation of ſuch books the lower 
claſſes of fociety were made diſcontented with government, and 
might conſequently become bad ſubjects. Sueh books in gene- | 
rat, from their nature, muſt make a conſiderable impreflion upon ſuc 
the minds of the lower orders of fociety, by teaching them to ber 
| took for a better condition after the preſent ſyſtem ſhall have ing 
been overturned: by their education their minds were not ca- Stat 
pable of perceiving the deluſive nature of theſe viſionary theories; don 
and by their habits they were not much uſed to ion, and niſt 
wor 
the 
caſe: 


the os eaſily Doe yarn ſituation in wy with- 

dut once thinking it was e it might be a t evil: 

maſhed hrntiord tn hopes of good, as 2 y venturęr Fo | 

1 . guinea, in hopes of ſharing of the and 
capital prize; and above all, theſe were perſons who, from not the 


having property or ſtake in the country,” were, or would be, the « 
eazer in adventure, and had nothing to check them; to ſuch alarr 
perſons he obſerved ſuch books were Men habituated eithe 

do chinking and reflecting, would of courſe detect the fallacy, then 
e aſſi reaſoning in this hook; this was of itſelf a reaſon noce 
ſer the paſſing of the preſent Bill, becauſe it was a meaſure that were 
would tend to diminiſh the influence of theſe French emiſſaries, proof 
and the influence of French conncils. . fortit 
Another reaſon appeared to him for the carrying of this mea- hope 
fare. It was well known what was the nature of the directions reſto1 
given by the National Convention of France to all their gene- had x 
rals, and what was the conduct of thefe generals acting under their 
theſe directions. particularly the conduct of General Dumou- As 
rier, the whole of which was a ſyſtem to- propagate principles there 
and doctrines by the ſword ;_ and that when the French had ſuc- for th 
cerded in every other place, it would proceed to the converhon was © 
of the people of England in the ſame way. When he conſider- law 1 
ed all theſe things, he did ſay he was warranted in declaring that full e 
any ſtep that tended to the diminution of the French influence Act 
in this country was prudent ; and he ſaid he conſidered hiwclt leren 
as having ſhewn the danger of that influence, ſo as ta make 1... media 
meaſure applicable. He alleged alſo, that it was the intention who | 
of the French to kindle the flame of civil war in this county ; plaud, 
and that they had got a great way towards making the lower upon 
order of ſociety diſcontented, and that the meeting of Parlia- rogati 
ment was intended to extinguiſh that ſpirit of diflaffeQion, Ho and h. 
believed that the calling out of the militia, too, tended to ez. Black 


; : Saguith that ſpirit ; he nenn i 


= 


* 
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to extinguiſn that ſpirit. He believed likewiſe, that the Bil 
now before the Houſe would. tend to extinguiſſy that ſpirit, by 
driving the moſt active perſons in ſowing the ſeeds of ſedition 
out of this country. £1 +; 3 NN F 2 io. 300 bot 2518 [2:4 
le then took notice of the power wich tlie preſent Bill 
would give to the Miniſtry, and maintained it would be only 
ſuch as would be wanted; and followed the thought of Sir GIL 
bert Elliot, * e on a former day, who ſaid that the gränt- 
ing of power, by the deliberative to the executive power of the 
State, in caſes of extraordinary emergency, wag a proof of frees: 
dom; and added, that he ſaw no reaſon for ſuppoling that Mi- 
niſters-would make any improper uſe of theit power, for they 
would not have the leaſt temptation to do: ſo, and that even if 
they ſhould, they would be reſponſible to that Houſe,” as in all 
caſes of power abuſed. He diſtinguiſhed between the culpable 
and the innocent Emigrants, who were at preſent in this country: 
the one would remain under the protection of government, and 
the objectionable ones would be removed; this would diſpeł the 
alarm among the people, for they would know that government 
either had removed them, or, having the power, would remove 
them, as the ſafety of the country required. And as to the in- 
nocent emigrants, he had reaſon to know that manypof them 
were men of exalted. characters and diſpofition: they had given 
proof of it, they had borne their difficulties and adverſity with 
fortitude; and if the hour ſhould arrive, which he 2 
hoped and wiſhed it would, when thoſe great mien ſhould 
reſtored to their ranks and poſſeſſions in tlieir own country, e 
had no doubt but their moderation in proſperity: would eu 
their fortithde in diſtetent it nul oo een ranch ee, 
As to the proviſion of the preſent Bill, he was o 


and he had read 
Blackſtene) 15 
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de e prerogatives of the Ki of Great Britain, and there- 
fore the only doube which could be enterained with eres w 

9 


* 


had not that power, or this 


inight- be, he did not believe that, in the Gentlemen 
who were the moſt adverſe to this Bi would not be the more 
diiſpoſed to object to it on that-account. 


He had heard it mentioned, that the ſituation in which this 


| country was at this time, and which this Bill was intended to re- 


medy, was brought upon this coun the preſent Mini 
By — 1 thi he ry _ in 3 


lieved, that if what they com- 


| plained of in e IG the Miniſter's comi into 
power fin the yur 7 TI —— 


not happened, 2 ht have been in the ſame 
fituation as they were in at preſent. He believed they would; 
why then FP unconſti- 
tutional conduct of Miniſters, which had brought on this coun- 
try the calamities which now hung over us: and therefore he 
could not fee how that could have any thing to do wi 
queſtion now before the Houſe. He then took 


progreſs of French principles, and from thence urged the 
cou 


of our doing all we could to ſtop them in 
2 Than = endeavouring at the 


r within or without, this meaſure appeared to him to 
He conſidered himſelf CR IT that there 
within, and that the Parliament muſt allow Minifters 


to a& with ſome diſcretion upon this meaſure. Upon theſe | 


nds, he OS OG 
r. GREY, after ſtating many difficulties, which from the 
nature of the fubje he had to encounter with; and after obvi- 
f Sa Span furpriſe which ſome Gentlemen on the other fide 

his fide of e 
upon it, to e 
debate. He obſerved, Tat he mnt ts al e 
principle, as it was objectionable in practice; it di 
part only'of a ſyſtem which the — Miniſter 


variably, ſince his coming into office, and fince the commence- 


of the „without one ex 


ill would not have been gran a however chat 


aſked, he faid, whether if that had 


ception, 
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Nasse ee r in a new, and in an e1 y 
fp rn the ded they os = 
of the this were t peo 
ple at n ar is veir tha th con — 
in a ſtate © great danger, a * thoug 

met upon extraordinary circumſtances. The truth of which 
Miniſters proved only by ſaying it was ſo. Some Gentlemen, 
indeed, (aid, oy aka fe many eee pe orgy" 
ſo notorious; that it was needleſs to point them out. 


theſe general, looſe, and vague nds hs Parliament Was 


to act. Parliament was to ive its approbation 
of the conduRt . & in him implicit 
confidence, without one point of proof 
tions upon which the confidence was — | 
called upon for an armament in this vote; they were almoſt, 
inane re wi wp nr r 
mament, t the coun N t into 
a ſtate of defence previous to any fiep bring whe y Goren 
ment ; and becauſe n — Aroma * 
to preſent. the bleſſings of peace to this country ; in this, rar 
only followed the Ki Speech, 3 
A that Theſe were the grounds on which 
he and many others voted for this armament ; but was that the 
nd on which 2 Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
ad given his conſent? He faid, he did not give his conſent to 
an armament for the purpoſe of treating with the French, but 
for the purpoſe of bringing us into immediate and immortal 
war, and he (Mr. Grey) was afraid, he ſaid, that che Right 
Honourable Gentleman was not ſingular in that opinien, if the 
Houſe could be juſtified in reaſoning as theſe Gentlemen rea- 
loned ; and when he reflected on the applauſe which the Right 
Honourable Gentleman received, he was afraid there were many 
others of opinion, that the ground ſtated by Miniſters was not 


the real ground for the armament. Mr. faid; he wiſhed 
to put it to his Majeſty's Miniſters, and to aſk em onequeſtion, 


« Did they arm to iate, or to go to war?” 2 
— S Buthe) oe Was 22 ar 
on which he conſented to the armament, 
come forward and ayow it, If not, what would: — ae 
people for miſleading them, and plungi ng the country into a war 
without aſſigning any reaſon 97 — 4, Miniſters, he ſaid, 
were called upon dry Pa a before Parliament 3 
hs K was the real ſtate of this country. Purſuing the 
yſtem of affected inſurrections, and voting armaments, 
— knowing any thing of the cauſe in which: they were to 
echt and 4 * ann Miniſter, was 
not 
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_the.exectitive part of which always having power enough, with- 


of our Conſtitution, it was this—The Executive Power was 


dwg emergency, it muſt be given by 
ought to be upon this:; theſe points 3 for the ſafety 


him to reflect on the preſent caſe a little more cloſely; the reſult 
if they were wrong in giving their confidence to the Miniſter at 


when they came to give their conſent to a meaſure utterly irre- 


ruin the country, and upon a meaſure too, in which, from its 


plague was on board of her; that we had a right to inſiſt on her 


that ſuch was, in ſome degree, the nature of this Bill. He 
wiſhed to know whether they meant to carry that doctrine to its 


bare ſurmiſe would always be enough for proceeding at any time 
to the utmoſt 7 But, indeed, Mr. Grey ſaid, to keep 


France, he believed it was much leſs likely to come by perſons 
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not the duty of that Houſe; and yet: the Miniſter now called 
upon them to vote for a bill Which was to give to the Exe- 
cutive Government extraordinary powers, without the leaſt 
proof being before them of the neceſſity of the meaſure; the 
whole was to be done by confidence, in the old way. Mr. Grey 
here took notice of the diſtinction of free ſtates voting extra- 
ordinary power inſtimes of extraordinary danger, and thoſe ſtates, 


gut: tlie aſhiſtance of a deliberative Aſſembly ; theſe might, he 
ſad, be juſtly ſaid to be deſpotic. The former was certainly the 
characteriſtic of a free govemment, but there was another cha- 
Tacteriſtig of a free government, and it was the, chief excellence 


never to judge of the neceſſity of that power, it was always the 
province ot the Legiſlative to form its opinion upon that ſubject; 
and, ther oe, when any power was to be given to the Crown 
i , j Parliament. It had 
been ſoin the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and ſo it 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and the happinets of the people; but 
none. of theſe. meaſures ſhould take place, but upon proper evi- 
dence laid beſore Parliament of their neceſſity. This . 


of 'which was {till more unfavourable to the preſent meaſure, for 
firſt without a cauſe aſſigned, how much more fo ſhould they be 


concileable with the;ptinciple of the Conſtitution, and the pro- 
per practice of Parliament, upon a plan which might utterly 
very nature, it was impoſſible for the Houſe to have any reſpon- 
ſible perſon to refer to, in caſe the ſubject ſhould require inveſti- 
gation hereafter, for that would be the caſe . in the preſent Bill. 
An Honourable and Learned Gentlemen had ſaid, that we had a 
right to drive away a ſhip to ſea from the coaſt, and perhaps ex- 
poſe her to future deſtruction, provided we thought that the 


performing quarantine, in order that we might be fafe ; and 
full extent, for, in that caſe, no proof would ever be wanted; 


up the, figure, if the plague was to come to this country from 


than by writings : the former cargo were under the regulation 2 
4 | 3 the 


— 


ed upon, from 
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the preſent Bill, the latter were not; indeed, he ſaid, every one 
point that had been ſtated in favour of the Bill, failed altogether; 
there was nothing ſtated that went in the leaſt degree to prove 
the neceſſity of the Bill. Much, Mr. Grey ſaid, had been/urged 
upon a ſubject not directly before the Houſe, but as it had been 
introduced, he felt himſelf in ſome degree bound to take notice 
of it; he meant the tendency of the boqk of Mr. Paine, and alſo 
the proceedings of the Conſtitutional: Society. If theſe were 


the grounds for the Bill now before the Houſt, he was afraid the 


perſonal confidence in the Miniſter! would be totally an act of 
neceſſity; but as this ſubject was now before them, he would 


ſay what he thought upon it; he muſt then declare, that he was 


not a friend to Mr. Paine's book, nor to the proceedings of the 
Conſtitutional Society, and he had no reaſon to believe that his 
principles were approved by them, any more than theirs were by 
him; and he muſt add, that he agreed with the anſwer given by 


an Honourable Friend of his, who correſponded as one of the 


friends of: the people with that ſociety, that | Honourable Gen- 
tleman, on learning that the Conſtitutional Society had been 

induſtrious in recommending the . peruſal of Mr. Paine's book, 
had withdrawn his name from the committee of correſpondence 


with that ſociety, obſerving that he was a member of a ſociety 


who were Friends to the Conſtitution of this country, and there- 


fore could hold no farther correſpondence with thoſe who: re- 
commendeda book, in which it was ſtated that this country had 
no Conſtitution. So much for general obſervations upon Mr. 


Paine's book, and the proceedings of the Conſtitutional Society. 
He now came to obſervations made on the Bill by the Honou 


Gentleman ho ſpoke laſt; he had ſaid, that whether there was 


danger within or without, this Bill was neceſſary: What was 
the concluſion to be drawn from this? Why nothing more or 


leſs, than that whenever we go to war we may be ſaid to be in 


danger, and therefore ſuch a bill will in future always be 


neceſſar. | 


We were told, as he had obſerved; that there were correſpori- 
dences between focieties in this country, and ſocieties in France. 


What if that was the caſe ? Would this Bill prevent ſuch cor- 


reſpondence in future? moſt certainly not.— But this was like 
all the other meaſures of the preſent Adminiſtration, founded on 


YN 


_ deluſion * aſſertion, and on which the Houſe were call- 
day 


to day, to vote in a L and blind way, 
according to the will of the Miniſter, without one point of in- 


formation, and even upon the facts that were ſtated, the Miniſ- 
ter's Friends did not agree, of which he had a recent inſtance.— 
An Honourable and Learned Gentleman (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) had ſtated, that within three days, foreigners had arrived = 


CECE 


R 


N 
Grey ſaid, he was as far as any man from wiſhing to 
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this country, and had marched up to London, and theſe men 
were ſuch characters that ſome R 
count, be made in the Bill. No ſaid the Right | 
Gentleman (Mr. Burke), the are oſt of them. of pur 
larly innocent deſcription ; and yet, with this difference e as 
nion among the moſt ſanguine fri of the Bill, this was 
one of the grounds for paſſing it as a matter of neceſſity ; — ft 
was, we were to all the whole country with diſaffect 
and to alarm it with danger; and a rr r ts 
ee cy of the Miniſtry, in order that comparative] 
ſhould be I. Gr againſt, whoſe principles the Mani: 
i wanted it to be ſtated fairly, what 
wat the yeaſon of paſing thee Bil and he wiſhed to know how 
it was that we were to define the innocent from the oulpable 


blame the charity that had been extended to theſe unhappy per- 

ens; on the contrary, he applauded that charity, but at the 

fame time he wiſhed that there ſhould be ſome point by ich 

they were OY ee eee ee moor PE . i 

or caprice of any Miniſter ; but as | 

| le to make a proper ſelection. He had bee SOL. be 
had it not been for the care of Miniſters, theſe * 
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would have proved miſchievous to this country. id this 


„ x ke but that the Miniſters knew who theſe i 

to them nothing was to be dreaded : if that 
xo þ Peg there could be no occaſion for the preſent Bill, as 
far as it regarded them, and the preamble of the Bill could not 
de true, for in one part it ſtated, * "i and wherea, under the pre 
ſent circumſtances, much danger may ariſe to the public tran- 
quillity from „ . 


rr What danger, Mr. 


rey aſked, could ariſe to the public tranquillity, if care had 


= is already taken to B revent them from doing miſchieft— 


He muſt ve, that if this compliment to Miniſters for their 
vigilance be true, the preamble of the Bill muſt be falſe ; and 
the preamble ought to be, Whereas a number of foreign- 
ers, whoſe principles are dangerous to the ſafety of this State, 
may come into this country, &c.“ e LI 


fate and candid ſtatement than that in the Bill at 


Another conſideration he had on this bill made him al more 


| unwilling to aſſent to it; he meant the leavi . 


tion, without any controul, tothe will of the Mini 
aſked what temptation had Miniſters to add amiſs in / mag 


What temptation, God knows. He did not ſuſpect them of wiſhing 
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ſame time it muſt be allowed to be againſt all principles of juſ- 
tice, to ſubject any man in 1 the will of Pat 
man, becaufe he might be ruined by the prejudice of the perſon 


6 


in whoſe power he was. Beſides, cafes might occur that would 
be very bard indeed: there might be thoſe who were friends ori- 
ginally to the Revolution, and who wiſhed to ſee the ancient deſ- 
potiſm deſtroyed, and who, nevertheleſs, were friends to a limit- 
el Monarchy, and yet theſe men might be driven by this Bill 


into another country, per back again to France, where in- 
evitably they e When he knew the force of 
prejudice in that reſpect, he was ſtill the more unwilling that 
or frees be put under the power, and at the will of a 
inter. | | 
For inſtance, he wiſhed the Houſe to ſuppoſe the caſe of Mr. 
La Fayette, and ſuppoie that the Miniſters were diſpoſed to treat 
him rigorouſly, could they not fend him to Pruſſia, and would 
he not then be confined in a dungeon at Magdebourg or N ceſſel, 
where he might be kept for life? or might not any feverity be 
impoſed upon him, if left to the diſpoſition of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Burke), for no man in that Houſe would go as 
far as him, or agree with him in opinion. There was another 
man (Bureau: de Puzy) whoſe caſe deſerved to be noticed. This 
—— had been three times Preſident of the 
National Aftembly in France, and was remarkable for his attach- 
ment to Monarchy : theſe ſentiments ſent him from France, and 
he was now a priſoner at Magdebourg or Weeſſel; ſuch was the 
treatment which not even the friends of limited Monarchy, but 
the enemies of Deſpotiſm, met with in theſe tyrannic States. 
— This confirmed him in the opinion which he Rad long enter- 
tained, that it was _ thing for Europe, that the combina-- 
tion againſt France did not ſucceed in their endeavours to con- 
quer the Fren en. . he 
Upon all the view he could have of the ſuhject, he muſt ſay, 
- he could 3 to this _ becauſe there was no proof 
its neceſſity, or of the propriety of its proviſions; it was very 
objectionable on account la bang a Bill to extend the Ae 
tion of thoſe who could not in the nature of the thing be reſpon- 
lible for the exerciſe of that diſcretiom. It was true that the 
Kight Honourable Secretary of State had faid, it was a Bill on 
ſuſpicion, and therefore evidence of the facts on which it was 
founded could not be given without defeating the intention of 
the Bill itfelf; but all this dwindled into nothing, and the Bill 
became a meaſure of oppreffion, when it gave power for the ex- 
erciſe of which no man was reſponſible; and that too when the 
aſſumed ground of the Bill had ao foundation, namely, the 
Gager of We dy. Perhips, indzed, ſome e Kenes 
a Tr Miniſters, 
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of Thomas Paine for a libel, tried at Guildhall on prongs the 
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Miniſters, if aſked to ſhew-what they had done for he ſervice 
of the State, would aſſure;the Houſe that, but for their interfe. 


rence, much miſchief might have enſued 3 they might fay they | 


ſent ſuch a perſon out of the country: perhaps ſomebody might 
know ſuch a perſon, and ſay, I knew that gentleman very 


e well, he had no views of ſedition, he was a worthy and quiet 


« man.” —*, Oh, I beg your pardon,” the Miniſter would ſay, 


kingdom to prevent miſchief; I grant you he did nothing 
« againſt the State, but that is owing to me, for I took care to 
ic prevent him. Such might be the excuſes of Miniſters for 
ſending away perſons they ads As the whole they aſſumed 
in this caſe was of a negative quality, it would be impoſſible to 
detect them if they acted from caprice, as the word ſuſpicion co- 
vered every thing. He accuſed Miniſters of no bad deſign or. 
diſpoſitions, but he did not like to give ſo much power without 
any neceſſity, and where there could be no reſponſibility.” He 
muſt ſay, therefore, that without proof of the circumſtances upon 


which the Bill was alleged to be neceſſary, he muſt give it his 


negative. | | | 
LORD MULGRAVE maintained, there were great dangers 
in this country, and upon that idea the Bill was neceſſary. He 


ſaid, he did not talk of the Society for Conſtitutional Informa- 


tion, they were too contemptible tor him to amuſe that Houſe 
with any account of them; it was not from ſuch ſources that he 
. danger, it was from great and able men in that 

ouſe, lending the ſanction of their names to dangerous prin- 
ciples, that he apprehended danger, and more eſpecially when 
libels were taken out of the common courſe of diſpoſal by Courts 
of Law, and when Societies were formed under the ſpecious title 
of Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs, for the purpoſe of bringing 
the tribunal of Trial by Jury into diſeſteem, he thought it was 
time to be alarmed. his Veiety met ſome time ago, for the 


ee purpoſe, and with a determination to blame twelve Eng- 
liſ 


iſhmen for the verdi they gave, upon their oaths, on the trial 


Lith of December laſt. Theſe Reſolutions would ſhew that it 
was the determination of the Gentlemen of this Meeting to 


cenſure that verdict, and to blame twelve men upon their oaths 


for their verdict.— No] No! No! was generally expreſſed.] 
His Lordſhip ſaid, the Reſolutions ſhould ſpeak for themſelves, 
and therefore he would put the Houſe into poſſeſſion of their 


contents. [Here he read the Reſolutions, . inſerted in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 24th of December.] His Lordſhip 


then entered into a detail of the nature and views of this owe 


40 oo do not know him ſo well as I do; I ſent him out of the 


. 


count 


tered | 


very 1 


Were 
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neceſſity of checking them, and paid. a handſome compliment 
to the Jury ho tri Mr. Paine for his Rights of Man; he ex- 
tolled alſo the trial by Jury, and hoped it would remain in its 
purity when the efforts of viſionary reformers were forgotten. 
He took notice of Mr. Erſkine, his Speech upon the trial, and 
his ſubſequent ance at the Meeting of the Society of the 
Friends of the Liberty of the Prefs, a J of the part he took at 
that meeting. He complimented him for his great abilities, but 
diſapproved of his conduct in this particular, and rejoiced that his 
eloquence and labour for ſo many hours were not a match for 
the plain common ſenſe of the Jury, He added various other 
topics in defence of the preſent meaſure, and concluded with 
giving his ſuport to the Bill . e 
The MARQUIS of TITCHFIELD ſaid, he thought it 
proper to ſtate the ground on which he ſhould give his vote upon 
this occaſion. He ſhould ſupport the Bill, becauſe he believed 
that we had ſome danger to apprehend; but he muſt repeat what 
he had ſaid already on this ſubject, that it appeared to him that 
the calamity with which we were now threatened was owing in 
ſome degree to the negligence of our Miniſters. If they had 
been as vigilant as they ought, they might have averted the diſ- 
treſs which this country was about to feel. He expreſſed no 
general ſatisfaction at the conduct of Adminiſtration, but ſup- 
N this Bill merely becauſe he thought it a neceſſary 
meaſure. - n 
Mr. WYNDHAM approved of the principle of the Bill, as 
he had expreſſed himſelf on a former day; he had heard Gentle- 
men ſay they knew not on what principle this Bill would be 
ſupported, and he would, by way of general obſervation, ſay, that 
he knew of no principle on which it ought to be oppoſed. He 
differed with many of his friends on the ſtate of the danger of this 
country at the preſent time; and he muſt ſay, that when the 
ſeſſions commenced, he thought there could not be much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the exiſtenceof ſome danger, and afterwards, 
when this Bill came before the Houſe, he had hopes that the opi- 
nion of Honourable Gentlemen would be ſo nearly like each 
other, that the only queſtion would be, what ſort of a Bill ſhould 
be paſſed to — the general intereſts of the country; but he 
was very much diſappointed, for now he found that the whole 
of that foundation was denied; he muſt declare, however, that 
nothing that he had heard et contributed to change the opi- 
nion he had formed on this ſubje& before; he had heard no new 
fact, or reflection upon old facts, that had in the leaſt degree al- 
tered his opinion, Propoſitions indeed had been ſtated that were 
very injurious, but they were all liable to one objection, they 
were all general. Such, for ſinſtance, as that danger did — 
| 1 | . 3 exiſt; 
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exiſt ;. or that Miniſters deſerved no confidence; or that the emi. 


grants could not be diſtinguiſhed the one from the other; theſe 
obſervations were very ingenious, but all that he would ſay waz, 


that they were all very much out of their place, and io ſuch 


general obſervations he could only return general anſwers, which 
were, that the accounts of inſurrections, or of probable inſurrec- 
tions, and other dangers, could not be judged of by detached act, 
but mult be taken all together, as it were in a combination: it 
would be as ridiculous in Miniſtry, in ſuch a ſituation as this 
country was in at preſent, to give to that Houſe any ſpecific fad 


which they knew of, as it was in the caſe where a man, to give a 


ſpecimen of his houſe, brought a brick in his pocket. In this 


_ caſe ſingle facts were nothing, but when they were taken jointly 
with other circumſtances, then they became of importance. He 


did not like to go over theſe points, not becauſe facts were not 


with them, but becauſe the cauſe muſt ſuffer in detail. He ſaid, 
he was far from being of opinion, that gentlemen on the other 
(the Miniſterial) fide of the Houſe, were the framers and arti- 


ficers of the alarm which had ſpread over the country, becauſe 


that concluſion did not correſpond with the facts and dates. Some 
time previous to the meeting of Parliament he was ſo far from 
thinking that Miniſters had ſhewn an endeayour to create an 


alarm, that he confeſſed the greateſt ſubject of his alarm was, 


that Miniſters did not ſtate any thing tothe public. He thought, 


that a fort of inattention, or ſupineneſs, was attributable to them, 


and this was a cauſe of his alarm. As to the number of perſons 
who were ſuppoſed to be diſaffected, or whoſe intentions might 


be dangerous, he had never repreſented them as forming any 
thing like a majority in this country; if they had, we ſhould 
not have walked the ſtreets in ſafety, nor aſſemble in that Houſe 
in quiet; but he knew that ſtrength with ſuch perſons, although 
weak at firſt, muſt in time be very formidable, and they would 


take care to be well acquainted with their power before they 


came to act upon their opinion. He did not pretend to know 
exactly how theſe perſons felt, or when they intended to commit 
violence, but if he was to judge from the confidence of the looks 


of certain perſons, he would fay that, according to their imagi- 


nation, the time was not very diſtant. Here Mr. Wyndham 
alluded to the perſons who were lately convicted of eee 
to blow up the wall of the King's Bench priſon; to the expreſ- 
ſions of one of · them, who had . threatened to murder Lord 


Thurlow and Kenyon; to the correſpondence they were faid to | 


hold with a Reformation Society in the Borough ; to the help 
_ expected from a mob, after they had eff-Ged their eſcape ; 
and then maintained that theſe things were eyidence of public 


danger, and called for the vigilance of government ; and he 2 


5 


* . 


of opinion that the preſent Bill was a fit meaſure for that pur- 
poſe. And as to the hardſhips which had been ſtated to affect 
certain French perſons, they muſt affect ſomebody, and he could 
not believe that the diſcretion given to Miniſters was ſuch as 
Parliament ſhould not grant. He maintained that, from the 
value and nature of the power to be given to Miniſters, there 
was no-probability of their abuſing it. des, there was a ma- 
terial difference in the operation. of a Bill of this nature as ap- 
plied to the caſe of a native, and that of a foreigner. In the act 
of tranſportation, for inſtance, to a native, it is almoſt equal in 
horror to om of death ; but to a foreigner, who came here 
rha force, and was r to go away again, it was no 
ay as to tranſport fach a 55 225 to endeavour to 
terrify by ſuch a ſentence, was ſomething like drowning a fiſh. 
In ſhort, Mr. Wyndham faid, he had not the leaſt difficulty in 
giring this Bill his ſupport, and in conſidering this as one of the 
inſtances in which he was about to ſupport government, and as 
much had been ſaid lately on ſupporting Adminiſtration, that it 


became perhaps neceſſary for him to ſay a few words upon that 
ſubject, otherwiſe he ſhould have contented himſelf with ſimply 


giving his opinion upon the ſubject in debate. 
Upon the ſubject, therefore, of ſupporting Adminiſtration, 
he begged to be underſtood as ſpeaking no ſentiments but his 
own, as had been the caſe lately; not that he thought ſuch con- 
duct improper or .indelicate; yet, as he had no ſuch au- 
thority, it would be improper in him; he ' ſhould therefore ſay 
only what were his own ideas upon that ſubject. What did any 
man mean when he ſaid he would ſupport Adminiſtration ?— 
Why he meant this—that he would, in a fair liberal conſtruc- 


tion of the word, which ſhould be underſtood according to the 


time and circumſtances of the ſpeaker, aid government—this 


was lan for a gentleman on the Oppolition ſide of the 
Wh 9 Le 


Houſe. en a gentleman on the other | 
to ſupport Adminiſtration What did he mean? Did he mean 
to ſay he would ſupport government right or wrong ?—Certainly 
not—No man could be expected to be ſo deſtitute of principle 
it only meant that he would ſupport them while he thought 
they were right, that was a right way of aCting ; and it was 


ſrom a proper motive, but to declare it was rather unneceſſary. 


Was there then any meaning that a man might have which he 
would hold to'view at any time? He thought there _— be.— 
The nature of this was eafily underſtood—it was peculiarly the 


ference between him and the -preſent Adminiſtration ;; and he 


ſaid that he meant 


was {till of opinion, that the judgment of Parliament ſhould - 
Oo i raged Pl nt to BR ee 
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ſubject of. debate in the year 1784, and was the baſis of the dif- 
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have an uniſon with the general practice of Adminiſtration, and 
that none ſhould be appointed into Adminiſtration, into places 
of importance, who had not the confidence of that Houſe; and 
- this, he ſaid, becauſe much of the proceedings of that Houſe 
muſt depend upon confidence. Upon fome meaſures a great de: 
depended on confidence in Adminiſtration. Upon others, the 
whole might be a point of confidence. If theſe obſervations 
were true in general, of which he had no doubt, there were 
other meaſures that from their own nature were ſtill more deli- 
cate, becauſe from their very nature would not admit of 
diſagreement of opinion; or the policy of them would be doubt- 
ed, and that would have a very bad e With reſpect to the 
difference of conduct between a man ſupporting what is 
called Oppoſition, and what is called ſupporting Government, it 
ſeemed to him to be this: the gentleman in favour of Admi- 
niſtration might ſay, © I will ſupport Government until I ſee a 
reaſon why it ſhould not be fupported.” — The gentleman in 
Oppoſition ſhould ſay, I will oppoſe Adminiſtration until 1 
ſee a reaſon why they ſhould be ſupported.” -—As to his 
ſentiments, he had not changed his mind upon the affairs of 
Europe ; nor had he determined to ſupport all the meaſures of 
Adminiſtration. What then was his reaſon. for ſupporting the 
meaſures of Adminiſtration now? he beheved it muſt be looked 
for, and it would be found in the circumſtances of the country. 
— But why ſhould he ſupport the preſent Adminiſtration, if he 
thought there were others who were more fit to fill their ſta- 
tions: This required many obſervations, | 
In the firſt place, it was important—a. had adminiſtration 
was a bad thing, ſo was a weak adminiſtration, No ſuppoſing 
an adminiſtration to be bad, it followed of courſe that it muſt 
be made a weak one 22 it rey overturned. In the 9 
rim great danger might happen to the country, particularly for 
— 2 confidence 4 time of difficulty, He. hes — 2 
ſyitematic oppoktion to be, that of oppoſing a miniſter in all his 
_ faults, for the purpoſe of finally overturning and diſplacing him 
from power, but not to oppoſe a meaſure that appeared to be 
right. But when he looked on the ſituation of this country, he 
withed to know if any thing could counterbalance the danger 
of removing a miniſter at this time; and he begged. the Houſe 
to reflect, whether the propoſed advantage would be worth the 
riſk ; and, therefore, although he might think that (he begged 
now to be underſtood as ſpeaking ef and not from 
any opinion of his on), a better adminiſtration might be form- 
ed, ſtill he would not vote for its change at preſent. He would 
go further he would ſay, that an adminiſtration being a bad 
One, was a reaſon why at this time he ſhould not attempt to re- 
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more them; becauſe, in proportion as they might be bad, would 
they ſtrive to remain in power, and conſequently neglect their 
public buſineßß. He would in 1 them, I wilt 
not give ou the excuſe of being illiberally oppoſed- Do your 
duty, W WU eee, HE 7 
The Hon. THOMAS GRENVILLE explained why he 
roted for- the Bill,” after having oppoſed the unlimited approba- 
tion of the conduct of Miniſters, Which they were called upon 
to vote in the Addreſs on the opening of the Seſſion. He ap- 
proved of their afſembling Parliament, and calling out the mili- 
tia, but he thought that they did both in an improper manner. 
Had they alleged the ſituation of the country as the reaſon, and 
come to Parliament for an Act of Indemnity on account of 
having adopted meaſures which the exigency of the caſe requir- 
ed, but which law did not warrant, they ſhould have had his 
ſupport; but he thought it a moſt dangerous thing to leave to 
any miniſters the interpretation of an Act of Parliament on the 
mere letter, 'without regard to the ſpirit. To the Bill there was 
no ſuch objection. It was evidently called for by the cireum- 
ſtances of the time; and inſtead of being, as it had been called, 
an act of rigour and oppreſſion, it was, in his opinion, an act 
of benevolence" and humanity. 35 
When other countries were compelled by their fears to refuſe” 
in alylum alike to the guilty and the unfortunate, it enabled 
ours to extend our i 6 yew to thoſe whom anarchy, - injuſtice, 
and the moſt imminent pe danger, had driven from their 
own country, while it enabled us to guard againſt thoſe who 
came not to aſfaſſinate this or that man, but to aſſaſſinate our 
free and excellent Conſtitution. It was ſaid to give a power to 
Miniſters, without reſponſibility; their reſponſibility was in- 
creaſed by it ; becauſe as it gave them greater power, it made 
them * 
they omitted. The Commercial Treaty was not violated by 
it; for the ſtate of things to which it applied was an extra- 
ordinary * circumſtance, ' which, at the time of forming the 
Commercial Treaty, no man could foreſee, nor have in his 
contemplation. ER TS 85 3 
On the neceſſity of the Bill he had the misfortune to differ 
from his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Fox). The inſtances 
in which he had hitherto differed from him were but few, and he 
was ſure they would not now be more. Such accidental differ- 
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lents of his Right Honourable Friend made him always ſuſpect 
his own judgment. More than this it was not only unneceſſary, 
but improper, to ſay. It would be unworthy of him as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, doing his duty, as in his conſcience he 

gn, | thought 


\ 


rerable to the country both for what they did and what 
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_ prohibiting Aliens from coming into the country; becau 
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_ thought right—-would be unworthy of the charadter of his Right 
Honourable, Friend, whoſe generous, candid, and manly. mind, 


would ſcorn any ſupport but that of men who ſupported him on 
principle, and Who would openly avow a difference of opinion 


when they felt it. If the ney had received much benefit 
from. the. exertions. of his Right Honourable Friend and thoſe 


wbo acted with him, their preſent difference would be an adyan- 
tage, not a loſs. The public would give them credit for the in- 
© tegrity of their motiyes, when they were ſeen to Jiffer in opi- 


nion, and conſequently. for the ſame: motives when they were 
ſeen, to concur - ſo that he truſted their connexion, by the pre- 
ſeat difference, would be ſtrengthened, not im pair. 
Mr. METFORD  faid, that no attempt had been made to 

prove inſurrections by one {ide of the Houſe, and attempts had 
wie made to diſprove them by the other. The latter convincel 
him that inſurrections did exiſt. This Bill gave to government 


no new or extraordinary power. Every, government, by the ac- 


knowledged laws of nations, claimed and. exerciſed the night of | 
e the 

natural born ſubjects of any country had an intereſt in its pre- 

ſervation, while Aliens had none. Wy 


He entered into an hiſtorical and legal diſcuſſion of ber 


af the Crown to ſend Aliens at any time out of the king- 


om, adducing an inſtance of it in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, from which he inferred, that the Crown till poſſeſſed 
this prerogative, and conſequently that the Bill contains tempo- 
wy, limitations of that prerogative, which however it very pro- 
perly neither confirmed, annulled, nor diminiſhed, as long as it 


| ſhould be in force, inſtead of increaſing the power of the Exe- 
cutive Government. It was not intended to deny the haſpita- 


lity and protection of the country to ſuch men as La Fayette, 


. and thoſe who had been the framers of the late Monarchical 


Conſtitution of France. They were the warmeſt admirers of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, and many of them no declared, that 


wherever they had deviated from it as a model in attempting to 


form a new Conſtitution for their own eee were {en- 
ſible they had done wrong. That dangerous doctrines had been 


introduced into this country, was evident from certain catch- 
words that were common. One of theſe, the National ill. 


he was ſorry to ſee in the report of a late ſpeech by a Learned 


Gentleman (Mr. Erſkine). The phraſe, he believed, had not 
been uſed by the Learned Gentleman, but inſerted by the neu- 


- 


2 reporter; the inſertion, however, was a proof that the 
phraſe was familiar to the mind of the reporter. . 
The Norwich Society likewiſe ſaid, that when the National 


lll was expreſſed it was the duty of all to obey. n 


— 
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tional Will was to be 4 preſſed only by the Legiſlature of the 
country, by the King, Lords, and eme. The National 
Opinion might indeed be- expreſſed IE means, by Petition, 
or Addreſs, to the Legiſlature ; yet this very mode of exprefling 
it was ridiculed by Mr. Paine, as nugatory and abſurd. © Liberty 
and Equality, another of theſe phraſes, could exiſt together only 
on paper, or in the cry of a mob. Where there was equality 
there could be no liberty. Where diſtinction of orders was 
deſtroyed, government could not exiſt. He concluded with a 
Take the degree away, and mark what diſcord follows, Wc, 
And applied the whole to the preſent ſtate. of France, where he 
{aid there could be no government, no order, no peace, no ſe- 
curity for Europe, or for this country, till the whole ſyſtem on 
which the. French had been lately aCting was abandoned, -and a 
better taken up in its room. | 1 
Mr. FOX ſaid, the immediate queſtion before the Houſe had 
been treated in a manner fo general ſo many extraneous topics 
had been introduced, that he muſt depart from the mode in 
which he meant to have treated it. He would begin with the 
ſtate of the country, and examine what degree of danger ex- 
ited when Parliament met, and what degree of danger ex- 
iſted now. His opinion on the firſt day of the Seſſion, and he 
hoped he ſhould not be miſunde „or what he ſaid miſin- 
terpreted now, as had been the cafe then, was, that no danger 
exiſted to juſtify the meaſure of calling out the militia, and aſ- 
ſembling Parliament, and in the manner in which this was 
done. Ae Honouratlh Friend (Mr. Wyndham) had faid, that 
the dangers alleged in the Proclamation were not to be judged 
of in detail; that they would make no figure mentioned indivi- 
dually, but were to be eſtimated by the impreſſion made upon 
every man's mind. by the whole taken together, That they were 
not to be detailed he was ready to admit, for „ 
995 Duolus verſatur in generakbus, © 1 510 
they would not bear detailing ; if they were to be mentioned 
individually, they would ap ſo many inſignificant circum- 
ſtances, as to excite ridicule inſtead of alarm; and therefore 
his Honourable Friend did right in begging that they might not 
be ſo mentioned. The danger, whatever might be its degree 


| , 
| had two fources—Firſt, the fear of the propagation of French 

opinions in this country; and next, the fear of the progreſs of the 
French arms. Theſe might, for one purpoſe, be taken con- 
jointly, but he entreated that they might be firſt conſidered dif- 
tinctly, for he ſaw them in very different points of view. The 
propagation of French opinions in this country was, in his opi- 


nion, 
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Ilitia would have been a wife and neceſſary 
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nion ſo very ſmall, ſo very much confined, as to afford no ſeri. | 


ons cauſe of alarm to any mind of rational conſiſtency, It hal 
been ſaid that the Proclamation at the cloſe of the laſt Seſſion of 
Parliament had checked the 
mere gratis diftum, for thoſe who ſaid fo were not able to adduce 
Juridical, for that was not required of them, but prudential proof 
- that it ever had exiſtel. „ 
What then was the alarm? Thoſe who thought they had 
cauſe for alarm in May, might naturally think that they had ſtill 


greater cauſe - that thoſe who entertained thoſe obnoxious opi- 


nions would diſſeminate them with greater confidence—would 
act on them with greater boldneſs when the French arms prof- 
pered. For parts of the country where he had not reſided, he 
did not pretend to anſwer ; but, in this town. at leaſt, and, as he 
had every reaſon to believe, in all other parts of the kingdom, 
theſe French opinions were not adopted to any degree that could 
be. called alarming. His Honourable Friend had faid, let them 
compare the phænomena with the theory, and they could not 
fail to be convinced of the danger. His Honourable Friend's 
mind, he rather believed, was 3 full of the theory, that he 
could not help inferring the phænomena, inſtead of raiſing the 
from well aſcertained phænomena. He (Mr. Fox) had 
_ always faid, that whatever progreſs the doctrines of France might 
make in other countries, they would make bur little here, where 
rational liberty was enjoyed and underftood. He founded his 
hopes of this on his own opinion of the Conftitution, and the 
attachment of the people to it, and the event had juſtified his 
hopes inſtead of the fears of ſome other perſons. If real danger 
had exiſted, if thoſe from whom it was apprehended had- been 
rah to action, if they had been rifing in arms, if they 
Dad been going to take poſſeſſion of the Tower, ſuppofitions 

which now no man believed, then, indeed, calling out the mi- 
| meaſure, Bt if no 
ſuch act was impending, to what purpoſe was a military force 
prepared: To repel opinion—opinions were never yet driven 
out of a country by pikes, and ſwords, and guns. Againſt them 
the militia was no defence, How then were they to be met if 
they exiſted By contempt if they were abſurd—by argument 
if ſpecious - by proſecutions if they were ſeditious ; although 
that certainly was not a mode which he would recommend, but 
it was a mode which Miniſters had before teforted to, and which 
they had ſtill in their power. If, then, no act founded on theſe 
opinions was believed to be committed or intended, they who 
voted againſt the Addreſs on the firſt day of the Seſſion were 
right, for no good ground had been laid for the mealures which 
they were called upon to approve. Eo > | 
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Was any apprehenſion ſtated that the trial would not be ſuffered 


v go on in the uſual courſs? He had been aſked} by'a Learned = 


Gentleman, whether or not a book with an evil tendency was 


o be declared innocent, becauſe not coupled with any act and 


vithout proof of extrinſic cireumſtances? His anfwer was- 


certainly not, but the evil tendency muſt be proved. Sometimes 


the evil tendency might be evident from the book itfelf-—ſome- 
times it might not without _———— 
ances, and where” this was the caſe, the extrinſic: cireum- 
fances mult be proved to the ſatisfaction of the jury, before they 
were warranted in pronouncing guilty—this was his opinion, and 
this he thought had been. fo ſufficiently underſtood by both ſides 
of the Houſe, in the debates on the Libel Bill, as to prevent 
any miſrepreſentation. The alarm 3 ation of 
opinions, eould not juſtify the remedy which Miniſters had 
adopted, eſpecially when. it was coupled 


mented the alarm he meant not in the mind of his Honourab! 

Friend: he had'been full of alarm for ſeveral months an alarm 
that had taken ſuch complete poſſeſſion of his ardent imagina- 
tion, that he could attend to nothing elſe, and he feared it would! 
be ſeveral months more before- it could be ſet right. Another 
ground of alarm was the progreſs of the French arms. They who 
repreſented” him as indifferent to that progreſs, did him great 
injuſtice. He was by no means fo. He thought the ſame na- 
tional ſpirit, that under Louis XIV. had threatened the liberties; 
of all Europe, might influence, and actually had influenced, the 
conduct of the French at preſent ;—and he might perhaps think 
that this national ſpirit was more likely to collect and to act no- 
than at the time to which he alluded. He had even ſaid, that 
this country ought to have interfered at an earlier period. He 
liffered from a Noble Lord (Wycombe) who ſpoken fo 
ably, that he was ſorry he could not concur” in all the Noble 
Lord had ſaid on two material points. He was clearly of opi- 


7 


nion, that the navigation of the Scheldt, if not guaranteed to 


the Dutch by the letter of the treaty of 1788, was virtually 


guaranteed tõ them by that treaty; and if they inſiſted upon it, | 


would be a good caſts: feederis- for going to war. He diſfered 


lo from the Noble Lord in thinking, that, however much he 


might diſapprove of any treaty at the time it e ee 


when concluded, it was as religiouſſy to be adhered to hy 
whodiſapproved.of it, as by thoſe ho made it. But in all theſe: 


caſes both the 33 were to be conſidered the prin · 


— 


were not to go to war, even in ſup- 
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with a falſe aſſertion of 
inſurrections; and therefore if it did not create, it certainly me 
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In the preſent caſe; he thou 


(Mr. W ndham) that he wou 
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port of the treaty, without a mutual gd to the intereſt 


t it probable that, conſidering 
the riſk to be run, and the doubtful advantage of the monopoly 


of the Scheldt, Holland might prefer the giving it up to the dan- 


bs and expenee of a war. If fo, ſurely we were not to force 
he Dutch into a war againſt their own ſenſe of their own inte- 
reſt, becauſe we were their . The deeree of the French 
Convention, of inſtruction: to their Generals, he ſhould alſo 


cConſider as a declaration of hoftility, if not repealed, or explain- 


ed to our ſatisfaction ; always underſtanding that this ſatisfaction 
was to be demanded in the proper way. He therefore ſaw 
cauſe of external danger, and might, perhaps, think that it 
was in a great meaſure owing to the negle&t of Miniſ- 
ters; but when he ſaw: the armies and the of France, 
and recollected that we had no public means of communication, 
by which ay differences that had ariſen, or might ariſe, could 
be explained, the appeared great and imminent indeed. 
— When he con the various relations in which we ſtood 
with reſpect to France, and the numerous points on which the 
two countnes might interfere, the circumſtance alone of having 


no public communication would in itfelf be a great cauſe of 


ril. For this reaſon he had voted for an army and a navy, not 
or any of the eccentric reaſons 12 by his Honourable Friend 
Id fupport Miniſters, becauſe he 


thought them unfit for their fituations—but becauſe he never 


knew a miniſter. ſo bad as that he would not truſt him with a 


fleet and army rather than expoſe. the country to danger. Hay- 
ing thus diſcriminated the internal and external danger, he would 
aſk how the meaſures that had been adopted were the proper 
remedy. If conſidered diſtinctly, either the meaſure or the mode 


Add not apply. If connected, the remedy for the one was no 


remedy for the other. If France threatened to invade Hol- 
land, or refuſed an explanation of the offenſive decree, call- 
ing out the - militia would be right; but for cruſhing ob- 
joflionable opinions or doctrines aſſuredly not. He 


not how to fight an opinion, nor did hiſtory furniſh him 


with inſtruction. The opinions of Luther and of Calvin had 
been combated by arms there was no want of war, no want of 


blood, no want of confederacies of princes to extirpate them. 
Were they extirpated ? No they had ſpread and flouriſhed by 
bloodſhed and perſecution. The compariſon of theſe with opi- 
nions of another deſcription might ſeem invidious, but it was ſo 


only if they were attacked by reaſon, not if attacked by war.— 


By force and power no opinion, good or bad, truth or hereſy, 
had ever been, ſubdued. But then it was ſaid, if we. went 5 
ad r as wa 
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war, one of the weapons of the French would be inſtilling their 
opinions into the minds of our people. If it was, he truſted it 
would fail. But 7 a danger fo much dreaded in peace be 
ies in time of war? War it was to be hoped would be ſucceſsful; 
but were we ſuch children as to forget, that in war the ſway of 
fortune was great, and that the burden of certain taxes, diſguſt at 
ill ſucceſs, ' and rage at miſconduct, would diſpoſe the minds of 
men to receive doctrines and impreſſions unfavonrable to the 
Conſtitution ? Even all this he hoped they would refiſt; but it 
would be putting them to a ſeverer trial than he withed to ſee. 
On theſe opinions it was not neceſſary for him to fay, that he 
who loved the Conſtitution, diſapproved of the opinions of thoſe 
who ſaid that we had no Conſtitution. His love of the Conſti- 
tution was to the Conſtitution on its old form, which had ſub- 
ſiſted by conftant reformation, and was of ſuch a nature, that if t 
was not improving, it was in a ſtate of . He was happy o 
find by the reſolutions from various parts of the country, that in 
this opinion he was not ſingular. Like _—_ human produc- 
tion, the Conſtitution was not perfect, and if it were it would 
not long continue ſo unleſs the practice of it were not carefully 
—— if that ſpirit of vigilance on the part of the People, 
which was its beſt ſecurity, were lulled to fleep. Melanctioly 
therefore as the preſent proſpect was, he ſaw more danger than 
ever from that proſpect, from puſhing the preſent alarm too far, 
making them ſee the picture all on one ſide—the dangers off 
anarchy only, while they were inattentive to the abuſes and en- 
croachments of the Executive Power on the other. If the Bill 
was intended to guard againſt internal danger, while we were 
at war with France, we knew that in 1715 and 1745, the French 
had not been ſparing of attempts to ſow diſſenſions, and excite 
rebellion in the country, and yet we had, by the Commercial 
PA protection of the Aliens of both coun- 
tries even after an actual declaration of war! Did it guard againſt 
the introduction of opinions? No—we had not yet come to 
the meaſure of prohibiting all French books and papers, which 
Spain had ed about a year ago; nor was the policy of the 
wiſdom of it ſo much applauded, as to induce” as ts felder the 
example. But theſe opinions were propagated by converſation. 
What! did a Frenchman when he landed find an audience to 
underſtand the terms of his philoſophy, and immediately open a 
fort of Tuſeulan diſputation ? Were they diſſeminated in clubs 
and convivial meetings where men were diſpoſed to approve rather 
of what was animated than what was proper? The very idea of 
a Frenchman getting up to harangue in his broken Engliſh, at 
ſuch a meeting, was too Tidiculous to be mentioned. If 
were propagated at all, it 5 by Engliſh agents, and ti 1 
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ewa in the kingdom if every foreigner were ſent out of it 
Tee ee of the Bil was a complete deluſion, for it ſtated 


8 of the Bill, while every body knew that extraordinary 
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if any e wars, hh he did not much dre would 


the extraordinary reſort of Aliens to this country as the pre- 


reſort to be occaſioned by circumſtances that had no connexion 
wich it. The ſpirit of it was kept up in the mode of the defence; 

For it was ſaid by one Gentleman, that 400 Aliens had marched 
into London in one day; while another gentleman (Mr. Burke) 

Kid he had examined theſe op es, and- found that were 
not dangerous. Surely where that Right Honourable Gentle- 


wan ſaw no danger, every body elſe might be perſeQty at cſs 
With reſpect to the rg * hom it was meant to 
make a diſtinQion by the Bill, he would protect thoſe who hai 


fallen a facrifice to their opinions in favour of the old govern- 


| ng of 8 not becauſe he approved their principles, but 
their misfortunes. With reſpect to > thoſe 


who . r their attachment to the new Conſtitution, he 


had Re bees it aid by aperſon of hi ies gas rank, that, if La Fayette were 


Was this to be 


| . to be ſent out ; 
— 2 ? as. it fit to veſt any Minitters with ſuch a power, 
merely in the hope that they would not abuſe it? The third 


Heſcription, thoſe who had fled for fear of puniſhment, for being 
concerned in the deteſtable maſſacre of the ſecond of September, 


all men gvould with to ſee removed; but was this a ſufficient 
round for a particular law.? The horrors ef that day ought 


;nat to be mentioned as the act of the French government, or 
the Erengh/ people, for both diſclaimed it ;—but to diſclaim was 
14 enough that the crime was not prevented or followed up 
1 —.— examples of n would be an indelible dil- 

5 45 Faris and to France: but were we to go to war on ac- 
80 3 murders ? no war could be rational that 
hac e which being obtained, made way for peace. 
E —.— not, he truſted, going to war for the 8 of the 


I 0 1 vernment, nor forthe extermination of the French 


t then had the horrors committed in France to do 
— pe 8 of war? but they had to do with the paſſions of 
meg, and were held out to blind their judgment by exciting their 


Iindignation. That we might have a rational, an intellig le ac- 


count of the obj Et for which we were going to war, he had 
made the propoſitions on which the Houſe had already decided, 
and natwi g their ill ſucceſs, he ſhould not deſiſt till 


ſuch 2 was obtained. The Prerogative of the Crown 
5 ſend Foreigners out of che kingdom, aid to be left untouched 


bay Bill, on not to remain in doubt. The fingle in- 
Noduce t * 1 ee . er 


* balanced 


I eee e eee on 


balanced by another in the ſame reign, when the King did the 
ſame og the ity. of Parliament, which he had before 
done by his own power. He believed that the prerogative did 
— and if it did, that it: was too dangerous to be ſuffered 
ven voce ik 17 es drag it . « N tive for the 
ot the people it, indeed, tne word people were not ex- 
being the only foundation that he knew - for any prerogative, it 
TTC 
an enacting or adeclaratory law. In anſwer to Lord Mulgrave, 
he paid a handſome compliment to Mr. Erſkine, to whole. abi- 
lities and perſeverance it was owing that the verdict of a jury 
could now be had on the guilt or innocence of any writing 
charged as libellous ; and ſaid, that he would have been guilty 
4 honour in his profeſſion, if he had ſhrunk from 
the defence of Mr. Paine, or ſhewed that any man proſecuted in 
this country could be deprived of the advantage of counſel, 
where counſel was allowed by law. t e wet l- 
To the charge of gene, in having the declara- 
tion of a ſocie inſt ſeditious writings, while he thought 
ſuch ſocieties 4 — ſaid he did not N 4 | 
tion as ineaning to proſecute any writings by ſubſcription, 
was told that he money fablcribed * * any ſuch pur- 
poſe, but to pay for papers and advertiſements. If he had miſ- 
underſtood the one, or been miſmformed in the other, he would 
withdraw his name. He had ſigned a declaration of attachment 
to the Conſtitution, becauſe he thought it of i at the 
preſent moment to let foreigners, and eſpecially the French, 
ſee that men of all deſcriptions were firmly attached to it; that 
they had been grofsly deceived by — from this country, 
which told them, that their doctrines were ve generally adopted 
here—that they had been deceived by the Miniſter sProclamations, 
ſtating that there was great danger from theirdoCtrines, that they 
were deceived by the alarms ex by ſome of his own friends. 
This he had done, and every thing conſiſtent . with honour he 
would {till do, to. prevent a war with France, more eſpecially a 


war on; falſe hopes, on one part, and falſe. grounds on the 
other. On the ſubject of connexion, it was ſeldom pro; 


per, at all times difficult, to and he was not called upon to 


| doit. He would juſt only ſhew his Honourable Friend a few 


of the conſequences from the doctrine he had laid down. His 
Honourable Friend would oppoſe a Miniſtry while he had hopes 
of turning them out, and ſeeing his friends get into their places; 


# ; 


but when theſe hopes were at an end, he. would. join them.— 


I 


Many of thoſe who had formerly. oppoſed Miniſters, had done 
| AS. would follow. their 1 they never — 


that they ſhould haye ſo good a defence for their conduct, en 
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ſyttem of his Honourable Friend—a doctrine much more conye- 
nent for others than he was ſure it ever would be for himſelf —. 
Was it a fit leſſon to teach Miniſters, that if by their miſcon- 
Juct the public ſafety were to be brought in danger, then they 
mould have the fapport of thofe who before oppoſed them? 
Would it curb the inordinate and ſelfiſh ambition of men in 
power to ſay, that if he thought them fo as to reſign their 
places rather than their country ſhould ſuffer, he would oppoſe 
them; bur if he thought them ſo bad as to facrifice their coun- 
try to their own love of place, he ſhould feel himſelf bound not 
only to withdraw his oppoſition, but to join them. If his Hon. 
Friend did join Miniſters, they would not have much reaſon to 
be proud, for on his on principle, in proportion to the ſupport 
be gave them, would be his bad opinion of thoſe to whom he 
went, and his good opinion of thoſe whom he leſt. Would it 
not be difficult to draw the line, to determine when a Miniſter 
had done juſt miſchief enough to deſerve to be ſupported ? Mr. 
Fox, after putting this in a variety of moſt happily imagined and 
moſt ſtriking points of view, concluded a ſpeech, of which we 
Have been able only briefly to touch on the moſt important 
heads, with moving, That the further conſideration of the Bill 
de poſtponed to that day three weeks, in order to give time for 
„ into the grounds of the neceſſity alleged for it. 


ord MULGRAVE and Mr. MIT FORD explamed. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ſaid, that | 

a great variety of matter had been introduced in this evening's 
debate, and though he thought the Bill before the Houſe might 
be juſtified upon much narrower ground, tilt he did not com- 
plain of any irregularity, as he conſidered that matter as con- 
_ nected with the ſituation of affairs from which aroſe the neceſ- 
_ tity for the preſent meaſure. A Ne Gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) had aſſumed as a principle, that no Bill of this fort 
ought to be brought forward, except upon ſome ground of poſi- 
tive circumſtances upon which it was founded being ſtated in the 
preamble. He muſt remark, however, that this objection came ra- 
ther too late, after four or five difcuſhons had already taken place, 
more eſpecially with reſpect to a Bill which was from its nature 
urgent, and which, if it was proper to be paſſed at all, ought 
to be paſſed immediately. That he indeed, who had declared 
himfelf an enemy to the principle of the Bill, ſhould 8 a 
delay of three weeks, in order to enquire into the circumſtances 
upon which it was founded, was not ſurpriſing; and as this de- 
lay would take place chiefly during the holidays, à ſeafori by no 
means favourable to the forwarding of ſuch an'ienquiry, the pro- 
1 was almoſt tantamount to the rejection of the Bill; but 
it was by no means probable that thoſe who approved of the ele 
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ciple of the Bill, who thought it called for by the circumſtances 
of the time, and. neceſſary both to the internal and external 
ſecurity of the country, would eafily be brought to con- 
cur in ſuch a delay. The only ground, indeed, upon which 
this delay could be juſtified, was, that the preſent Bill was an 
object of juridical, and not of legiſlative deliberation. But 
would the Honourable Gentlemen deny, that the propriety af 
the Executive Government interfering in particular circum- 
ſtances, to ſend ſtrangers out of the 3 or to regulate their 
relidence, was a fair object of legiſlative deliberation? On diffe- 
rent occaſions, in the hiſtory of this country, the Habeas Corpus 
had been ſuſnended, without any previous notice having been 
- The preſent Bill he conſidered as a meaſure of precaution, no 
leſs fair than an augmentation of the naval or military foree of 
the country, It was founded in facts of notoriety, and the moſt 
evident deduCtions of reaſoning. If he was called upon to ſlate. 


the particular grounds upon which the Bill was founded, the 


only difficulty which he ſhould find was, that theſe grounds, 
were in themſelves far greater than the magnitude of the mea- 
ſure. If he ſhould only ſtate that, by ſome calamity of nature, 
great numbers of foreigners had come into this country, without 
the means of ſubſiſtence, without being brought for any purpoſes 
of commerce, or without any means of diſcrimination, even 


this he ſhould conſider as affording a ſufficient object of jealouſy 


and attention. But when it appeared that theſe came from a 


country whoſe principles were inimical to the peace and order f 


every other government ; and, though many of them, no doubt, 
had fled here in order to find a refuge from the ſword of perſe- 
cution, there was but too much reaſon to ſuſpect that among 


theſe had mingled emiſſaries for prey, regard for our own inte- 


reſts, and for the ſafety of the country, enforced the neceſſity of 
peculiar vigilance. . 5 
In addition to all theſe circumſtances, we find that in the 
councils of that country, from which theſe perſons had come. 
there had been adopted a ſyſtem of propagating, by every means 
of art and force, principles inimical to the government of every 
country, and that they were now actually carrying on a war 
againſt the eſtabliſhed. government of other countries, under the 
ſpecious pretext of promoting the cauſe of freedom. When he 
had ſtated theſe circumſtances, would it be ſaid that the preſent 
Bill had heen brought forward without any evidence or ground of 
danger? But he now came to the climax of all. In this coun- 
try itſelf there had been found perſons who profeſſed the ſame 


principles with thoſe maintained in the councils of that neigh- 
bouring ſtate, and held out the model of their government as an . 
object of applauſe and imitation ; nay, who had induſtriouſix 


. propagated 


— 
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Propagated, and publicly avowed, that they acted with them in 
concert. They had held à carrefpondence with the affiliated 
Societies of Jacobins ; they had preſented Addreſſts to the Con- 
vention, and had there been received, encouraged, and cheriſh- 
ed, and had in return met with offers of fraternity aud fuccour. 
Was there then not reafon to ſuppoſe, that perfons might have 
been ſent to this country with a view of carrying on that concert ? 
Was not this obvious to the underſtanding arid feelings of ever 
Hon. Gentleman preſent ? He ſhould' ſtate nothing from his 
own perſonal information, as he confidered that there was in the 

reſent inſtance ſuffieient . of action and decifion without 
uch information : he ſhould only, in general, fay, that, as far as 
he had opportunity of knowing, he had reaſon, to be confirmed 
in every ſuſpicion, which arole from that fituation. of affairs 
which he had now deſerb eo. 
It had been aſked, what were the number of thoſe who had 
been concerned in enormities too ſhocking to relate in a neigh- 
bouring ſtate, who were now in this country! He truſted, how- 
ever, that the progreſs of the Bill would not be ſtopped to en- 
gquire, by a ſelect committee, what was the number of theſe 
_ perſons, whether they were eighteen or nineteen ? what was the 
degree of miſchief which they might commit, or whether they 
been ſent here for the moſt horrid of all purpoſes, with re- 
—_ to the Royal Family? In all ſuch enquiries the evidence 
| t could he obtained was only by hearfay, which was always 
_ uncertain, The number of thoſe perſons, he could affirm, who 


5 had been concerned in ſuch ſhocking enormities, and were now 


in this country, had been ſtated from no authority. But if he knew 
that there was one, that alone afforded ſufficient ground of ſuſpi- 
cion that there were more, And if there were more, it was to be 
recollected that theſe were not to act upon their ſingle ſtrength, 
but in conjunction with thoſe in this country who entertained 
ſeditious views. In this point of view, it was to be remarked 
that a mob, which might at any other time be diſregarded, be- 
came alarming; the ſmalleſt ſpark might produce an exploſion, 
while there were a ſet of deſperate individuals determined to 
take advantage of every public commotion, and convert it to 
their own purpoſes. 0 - 3; ed 
The danger then aroſe not from individual ſtrength, but from 
the conſideration of the whole of the ſituation of the country 
A great number of foreigners had come into it, there were no 
means of diſcriminating their characters, and as they tendered 
the ſafety of the country, it became neceſſary that at the preſent 
moment theſe ſhould be objects of prudence and vigilance. H. 
was a little ſurpriſed how it was poſſible, in the preſent inſtance, 
to ſeparate domeſtic from external danger. He ſhould —_—_ = 


ſdered the domeſtic alarm as ſuffcient nd for the preſent 
Bill, much more when to it was added the conſideration of ex- 


emal danger. If there were perſons at home diſaffected to the 


overnment, and if theſe were in concert with perſons abroad, 
F ſhould certainly conſider this not as a leſs reaſon to guard 
ainſt machinations at home, and to watch the 5 of thoſe 
abroad. Was it not an evident conſequence of this concert 
that the danger muſt be increaſed, as the domeſtic and external 
danger would mutually operate upon each other? Yet after all 
that had been ſtated, there are ſome who tell us, that they fear no 
internal alarm, that they ſee no cauſe of _ Notwith- 
ſtanding the general ſentiment of the country and of that Houſe, 
they ft to treat the whole as the effect of miniſterial artifice, 
Had miniſterial artifice made thoſe who had hitherto acted upon 
a ſyſtem of oppoſition now concur in the opinion of this danger? 
Had it made all the Members of that Houſe, except ten or fifteen, 
agree in the ſame ſentiment ? Had miniſterial artifice excited but 
one opinion in the country with reſpect to this danger from one 
end of it to the other? But it was faid, that the alarm had been 
produced by the meaſures of calling out the militia, and aſſem- 
bling Parliament: He would aſk whether the week before theſe 
meafures had been adopted, the appearance of alarm had been 
ter or leſs than the week after, or at the preſent moment? 

t had rather been the buſineſs of his life to allay than to fer- 
ment. He had expected his exertions on the preſent occaſion to 
be ſeconded by the efforts of the friends of order; but he could 
hardly expect that the effect would be fo great as that the alarm, 
which had lately prevailed in ſome places fo a degree 
dency, ſhould be ſo completely annihilated, that even the exiſt- 
ence of the danger ſhou 
tion. But he ſhould be ſorry that the effect produced ſhould be 
a ſenſe of ſecurity, which muſt be fatal. While vigilance was 
maintained, he Id conſider the country to be ſafe. "Thoſe 
whom it was neceſſary to guard againſt were thoſe who, in the 
moment of alarm, placed their hopes in obſcurity, and waited 
till that alarm ſhoald 

chinations. He ſhould now ſhortly point out what were the 
leading circumſtances of the preſent time. What had they 
{cen ?—They had ſeen within two or three a revolution in 
France, founded upon principles which were inconſiſtent with our 
own, and with every regular Government—which were hoſtile 
to hereditary Monarchy ; to Nobility ; to all the priviledged 


which would give to every individual a voice in the election of 
repreſentatives, Writings had been publiſhed in this country, 
"I : KK 7 : Pet holding 
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conflitution, and deſirous to overturn the eſtabliſhed form of 
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in a ſhort time after be called in queſ- 


have ſubſided in order to renew their ma- 


orders; and to every ſort of popular repreſentation ſhott of that : 
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holding out this Government as an object of enyy,.and a model 
| of. imitation, decrying eyery other form of government x; 
founded in injuſtice, and inconſiſtent with the unalienable rights 


eſtabliſn their government wherever they ſhould carry their 
arms. As their ambition was unbounded, ſo the anarchy 


which they hoped to eſtabliſh was univerſal. From the conduct 
which they had already exhibited, a judgment might be formed 
of the future courſe which they — purſue. 

cious pretext of promoting the cauſe of freedom, they had ſhewn 
no ſ{cruple to annex the territories of their neighbours to their 


own dominions, and to force upon the inhabitants of the coun- 


tries, which they had entered, that freedom, which they were 


unwilling to receive, and of which certainly the ſtate of their 


on country did not afford a very flattering,ſpecumen. Their 
_ own declarations had 1 ov their a were not 3 
to particular countries; that their object was to propagate the! 

own ſyſtem, by all the means which art, induſtry, or force, could 


ſupply. When there were men in this country connected with 


a people actuated by ſuch principles, and purſuing ſuch a ſyſtem, 
it ſurely became a matter of the moſt ſerious conſideration. 


Such being the ſtate of circumſtances, he put it to the hearts, 


conſciences, judgments, and underſtandings,” of gentlemen pre- 
' ſent, whether there was not ſerious ground of alarm? He had 


been told that calling out the Militia had excited this alarm. 


With reſpe& to this, there were two queſtions: firſt, whether 
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for the national ſafety ; and, ſecondly, whether the laws autho- 
tied ſuch a meaſure. In the circumſtances which he had ſtated, 
any one inſurrection whatever rendered this meaſure legal. 
Other motives not only juſtified it, but rendered it highly pru- 
dent. An inſurrection, though not immediately directed againſt 
the government, might give to the ſeditious an opportunity of 
ſtriking the blow which they deſired and meditated. An inſur- 
reftion which called out the military, who, during the time of 
peace were not more than ſufficient for ordinary purpoſes, parti- 
cularly laid the country at the mercy of the ſeditious, and de- 
viel it of all means of protection. Such was the general view | 
of the ſtate of affairs, combined with which there was a neceſſity 
of taking ſome meaſure againſt that influx of foreigners whi 
had poured into the country. While all that Houſe and all the 
country agree with reſpect to the exiſtence of danger, there were 
ten or fifteen in the Houſe. who completely denied it ; but even 
theſe could not agree with regard to the degree of its non-exiſt- 
ence, In this reſpect, they were inconſiſtent with one another, 
and in ſome inſtances, inconſiſtent with themſelves. A Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox), though he diſapproved of 
the principles upon which the French aCted—though afraid of 
the progreſs of their arms, was not afraid of the progreſs of their 
opinions, in this country. On this ſcore, he apprehends nothing, 
though it was particularly the intereſt, and had always been the 
policy, of the French to ſow diviſions in thoſe, countries againſt 
mbich they entertained views of hoſtility—a policy which, in the 
preſent inſtance, could not be better anſwered than by propa- 
rating their ſentiments. Opinions, that Right Honourable 
Gentleman had ſtated, were not to be pokes by force; they 
were to be reſiſted, firſt by neglect and conteinpt, the mode of 
which he ſeemed moſt to approve; ſecondly, by argument and 
reaſoning ; and . laſtly, by proſecution, which, however, he did 
wr y commend. SE 


e would only aſk, what fort of opinions were thoſe to 
which the Honourable Gentleman had alluded ?—Serious and 
conſcientious opinions, founded upon ſober and diſpaſſionate 
reaſoning, he would own, had a claim to the utmoſt indulgence, 
and ought always to be treated with deference ; but ſurely, with - 
regard to wild and violent notions, affuming the name of 

opinions, but tending, by overt acts, to overturn every eſtabliſhed 

government, and to introduce anarchy and confuſion, a different 
mode of conduct was to be ee Thoſe opinions which 
the French entertained were of the maſt dangerous nature; 
they were opinions profeſſed by intereſt, inflamed by paſſion, 
propagated by deluſion, which their ſucceſſes had carried to the 

utmoſt exceſs, and had contributed to render ſtill more dan- 

9 2 i | gerous. 
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Trench opinions received no additional weight from the ſuccek 


of their armieg ? Was it poſſible to ſeparate between the pro- 


eſs of their opinions and the ſucceſs of their arms? It was 


evident that the one muſt influence the other, and that the diff. | 


ſion of their principles muſt keep pace with the extent of their 
viaories, He was not afraid of the progreſs of French principles 
in this country, unleſs the defence of the country ſhould previ. 
ouſly be undermined by the introduction of theſe principles. —A 


Noble Lord had ſaid, that if a war ſhould take place, the blame 


of that war muſt entirely belong to Miniſters —He would here 
beg to refer to the conduct of France, It had firſt denied the 
obligation of a treaty, which, though ſometimes called abſolute, 
had been conſider: d as the corner ſtone of the balance of Eu- 
rope, and repeatedly renewed ; which had been coeval with the 
eſtabliſhment of Dutch freedom, and was in fact neceſſary to 
the exiſtence of the independence of Holland—a treaty in 

which France could have no concern, except in fulfilment of its 
_ own ſtipulation, to guard it againſt infringement; and which 
could only be matter of queſtion between the Sovereign of th: 
Dutch Republic, and the Sovereign of the Auſtrian Netherlands.— 
France could only haye one of two motives for interference— 
either as aſſuming to act as Sovereign of the Netherlands, or 
becauſe ſhe has proclaimed a new code of the Law of Nations, 
by which ſhe preſumes to dictate to every country, and to model 
every government by her own ſtandard, Could we then in this 
country, without re nu the ſpirit of independent Britons, and 
the faith due to an ally, ſübmit to ſo inſolent and unjuſt a claim 
as that of opening the Scheldt on the part of the French! — 
But they affected, upon their preſent ſyſtem, to deſpiſe all 


treaties, and to regard the one in queſtion as extorted by avarice, 


and conſented to through deſpotiſm. | 

The ſecond circumſtance to which he ſhould call their atten- 
tion was, their Decree of the 19th of November. By this De- 
cree the French engaged to aſſiſt all people in procuring their 
freedom---ſuch a freedom he ſuppoſed as they themſelves enjoy- 


ed. We have ſeen, ſaid he, French freedom in definition, we 


have ſeen it in illuſtration, and have now an opportunity to 
compare the theory with the practice. Their conduct in Flau- 
ders afforded a ſpecimen of the nature of their freedom. They 
had there endeavoured to propagate their doctrines, but finding 
the inhabitants not diſpoſed to give them ſo favourable a recep- 
fion as they could have wiſhed, they had taken the method of in- 
culcating opinions of freedom by force. Their general had iſſu- 
ed a proclamation, that whoever ſhould not embrace the tree of 


liberty ſhould be cut off as a wretch ynfit to live, The pn 


FT 


Fon; For, would the Hon. Gentleman tell him, that be 
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Lord talked of their having gore an explanation with reſpect 
to this decree. What fort of explanation had they given ? They 
had ſtated that it was not their intention to aſſiſt a few indivi- 
duals, but only to interfere in caſes where a great majority of the 
people ſhould be diſpoſed to ſhake off their government; ſo that 
in fat it was their intention to promote rebellion in other coun- 
tries, and to declare war againſt all eſtabliſhed governments. 
This fort of war was an inexpiable war againſt all legitimate 
wer, and which was only to terminate in its extinction. 
Formerly the ſplendor of conqueſt had in ſome meaſure been 
purified by the reſpect which had been paid to the government 
and rights of the conquered. The Romans were careful to pre- 
ſerve 8 government, the habits, and cuſtoms, of thoſe nations 


which they had vanquiſhed, confidering this as the beſt ſecurity 
for their conqueſts. —For the preſent age had been reſerved the 
idea of a war of extirpation—a war which ſhould tend to anni- 
hilate whatever had been held moſt dear, or found moſt valu- 
able. This was a ſort of war which had never been carried on 
even by deſpots, and which was only exemplified in the conduct 

Ja out a ſyſtem of what they 


of thoſe modern republicans who he 
called freedom and happineſs. 27 

One Honourable Galea (Major Maitland) had declared, 
that the whole of the danger which had been held out, and the 
conſequent alarm which had been excited in this country, was 
a mere deluſion, effected by the artifices of the Miniſtry. That 
Honourable Gentleman had at the ſame time ſtated, that the 
uniform miſconduct of Miniſtry, ſince they came into power, 
was ſufficient to have occaſioned all the miſchiefs which had been 
deſcribed, and to bring any country into a ſtate of the greateſt 
calamity, If this was the caſe, he, for one, could not but re- 
Foice that all theſe miſchiefs, and all this calamity, amounted to 
nothing more than deluſion. And while the Hon. Gentleman 
had deprecated all the evils brought on the country by the miſ- 
conduct of Miniſtry, and icularly the danger of a war, to 
which it might be expoſed, he had repreſented the preſent ſtate of 
proſperity to be fo great as to render it improper to go into this 
war. He ſhould not attempt to reply to theſe arguments until 
they were a little more conſiſtent, or think it neceſſary to give 
an anſwer to the Honourable Gentleman, till he ſhould more 
clearly underſtand his own meaning. 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that he would not attempt, at ſo late an hour, 
to detain much longer the attention of the Houſe, and for this 
reaſon would decline going into a detail of what had been al- 
leged by. other Honourable Gentlemen. He ſhould only ad- 
vert to what had fallen from a Noble Marquis (Tichfield), _ 


be * 
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had accuſed Miniſtry with want of care, in not having ſooner | 
proſecuted thoſe ſeditious publications which had occafioned ſo 
much alarm. He ſhould only fay, that Miniſters had been attack. 
ed by other Hon, Gentlemen of having gone too far in the wa 
of profecution. He truſted it would appear, that there had been 
want of vigilance on the part of Miniſters. —Within ' theſe two 
or three laſt years, many ſeditious writings had been publiſhed, 
but it was not till laſt year that they had aſſumed fo much im- 
portance as to render them fit objects of the attention of 
_ Miniſters. The Proclamation had then been iſſued—a meaſure 
which the Noble Marquis and others of his friends approved, in 
which they had engaged to co-operate ; and, had it appeared to 
them that there were any ſeditious publications which had eſcaped 
attention, and ought to have been proſecuted, it was their duty | 
to have fulfilled their pledge of concurring in the meaſures of the 
Proclamation, by bringing theſe forward to notice. The Noble 
Marquis had likewiſe accuſed Miniſters of having occaſioned the 
preſent danger by their neglect, which they might have obviat- | 
ed by earlier preparation and a more ſpeedy interference. He 
would only beg leave to remark, that it was not till lately that 
the danger had been brought near to this country and its alli- 
ance. It was only the retreat of the Duke of Brunfwick, and 
the ſucceſs of the French arms, with the conſequences that had 
followed, events ſo rapid and unexpected, which it was impoſ- 
fible to foreſee, and which defied even the ſmalleſt conjecture, 


| Which rendered the danger fo imminent, and the neceſſity of the 5 
preparation ſo urgent on the part of this country. FR | 74d, 
The Noble Marquis had adverted to what had paſſed in 1784, be ap] 

. as the cauſe of the preſent alarming circumſtances in which the the R 


country was placed ; and to this origin had been aſcribed all the 
miſchiefs which now exiſted. In the preſent crifis, he conſider- 


ed that they had a more important and prefling duty to ſapport Th 
the Conſtitution, than to make a war of wi" pe, which wards 
could not be ſuppoſed to influence the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
except it could be ſuppoſed that what had paſſed in 1784 had | 
contributed to the French Revolation and the events which had M 
followed. If what had then paſſed had induced any man to bring 
withhold his confidence or good opinion from the preſent Miniſ- the | 
ters, it was a queſtion into which, when there was leiſure, he to be 
had no objection to enter. He truſted, that whatever perſonal ious 
impreſſion might remain upon the minds of Honourable Mem- for f 
bers, that what had paſſed in 1784 would not make any honeſt Hout 
and independent Members neglect what was paſſing in 1793 M 
that they would all concur to meet the preſent emergency, Hou 
ſuitable meafures, to obviate the danger by the moſt effectual that 


means which could be deviſed, and unite their ſtrength for 0 4 
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oreat objects the ſafety of the country, and ſupport of the 


Conſtitution.  - RD 1 „„ 
The Report of the Bill was now road and agreed to. The 
Bill was then read a third time and paſſed. 3 Ms 
Adjourned, at three o'clock in the morning, to the 7th. 


Pa 
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Mr. SECRETARY  DUNDAS obſerved, that on looking 
over the militia laws, he found that a clauſe for the relief of the - 
widows and families of men ballotted into the militia, which for- 
merly made a part of thoſe laws, had been omitted in the laſt 
act but one. As he knew of no reaſon for this omiſſion, he 
ſuppoſed it muſt have been accidental; and gave notice, that 
aſter the receſs, he ſhould move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the reſtoration of this clauſe, the operation of which would be 
retroſpetive, and extend to all perſons who would have been 
entitled to the benefit of it, if it had never been omitted. 1 6 

The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee of Ways and 
Means. | | 1 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ſaid, chat 
gentlemen would recollect, that laſt year the Houſe had voted 
the growing produce of the Conſolidated Fund to extend to the 
«th of April, 1793, in order to defray the expences of the year 
1792. He had, however, the fatisfaction to inform the Com- 
mitte, that the expences of the year were not only defrayed ou 
the 5th of January, 1793, but that a ſurplus of 435,690. is. 
74d, remained. He therefore moved, that this ſurplus: ſhould” 
be applied to the ſervices of the preſent year. Agreed to, and 
the Report ordexed to be received, which it was, and agreed to. - 


Jaxvary 8. | 


The Houſe went to the Lords to ſee the bills paſſed, and after- 
wards adjourned to the 23d. | 
„ 5% EI A ett 

Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS ſaid, that previous to his 
bringing forward the ſubje& of the renewal of the Charter of 
the Fat India Company, many documents would be neceſſary 
to be laid before the Houſe. 15 
rious accounts of the debts, aſſets, &c. of the Company in India 
5 years, which were all ordered to be laid before the 

ouſe. AE ? o SHES) [> 

Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS then moved, That the 
Houſe do, at its riſing, adjourn to the 28th. And then faid, ' 
that on that day hie ſhould have a communication from his — 
| | FF n e - TE 


e then moved for copies of va- 
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jeſty, which would augment conſiderably the force of this 


country. | | 
; Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid he ſnhould ſoon bring forward 
the ſubject of the Slave Trade. He thought that the better 
mode would be to renew the former Reſolutions of the laſt Seſ- 
ſion. Upon this occafion he apprehended there would be very 
little diſcuffion ; as the ſubject had already been fully debated, he | 
at leaſt had but few obſervations to make. He thought that on 
the 2gth this ſubject might be diſcuſſed. FRO = 
Adjourned to the 28th, © 


Jaxvary 28. 


IT he Houſe met purſuant to the laſt adjournment. | 
The CHANCELLOK of the EXCHEQUER made two | 
Motions ; one, that the Chap!ain ſhould be directed to preach 
before the Houſe on Wedneſday the goth of January, in St. 
Margaret's Church, Weſtminſter ; the other, that the Houſe, at 
its riſing, ſhould adjourn to Thurſday the 31ſt. Both theſe 
Motions paſſed without any conver ſation. 5 
The Houſe went into a Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
HOBART in the Chair, and on the motion of Mr. ROSE, 
the taxes on Land, Malt, Cyder, Mum, and Perry, were voted 
without oppoſition. The Houſe was then reſumed, and order- 
ed that the Report from the Committee ſhould be receiyed on 


— "Thurſday the 3iſt. 


Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS ſtanding at the bar, ad- 
drefſed the Speaker, and informed him, that he -had'a written 
Meſſage from his Majeſty to. deliver to the Houſe : he was di- | 
rected to bring it up, which he accordingly did, and delivered it 
to the Speaker, who read it from the Chair, the Members being 
* uncovered. The Meſlage was as follows: 85 

c nf6 „ 
« His Majeſty has given directions for laying before the 
Houſe of Commons, Copies of ſeveral Papers which have | 
been received from M. Chauvelin, late Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
from the Moſt -Chriſtian King, by His Majeſty's Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and of the Anſwers returned thereto ; 
and likewiſe Copies of an Order made by His Majeſty in Coun- 
eil, and tranſmitted by His Majeſty's Commands to the ſaid M. 
Chauvelin, in conſequence of accounts of the; atrocious 
act recently perpetrated at Paris. . 
„In the preſent ſituation of affairs, his Majeſty thinks it 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to make a further augmentation of his 
Forces by Sea and Land, and relies on the known affection and 
_ zeal of the Houſe of Commons, to enable His * 
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take the moſt effectual meaſures in the preſent important con- 
juncture, for maintaining the ſecurity and rights of his own 
dominions, for ſupporting his allies, and for oppoſing views 
of aggrandiſement and ambition, on the part of France, which 
would be at all times dangerous to the general intereſts 
Europe, but are particularly ſo, when connected with the propa- 
gation of principles which lead to the violation of the moſt ſa- 
cred duties, and ate utterly ſubverſive of the peace and order 
of all civil fociety. FO 3 Mi 729 


As ſoon as the er had read the Meſſa | Fo 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rofe. He 
ſaid that in xiſing his object was merely to move, that the Houſe 
would on Thurſday the 31ſt take his Majeſty's moſt - gracious 
Meſſage into conſideration.— What would be the feelings and 
language of the Houſe on that day he would not attempt to 
anticipate. Gentlemen would agree with him, that on ſo mo- 
mentous a queſtion as was that which muſt arife from the com · 
munication juſt read from the chair, what would moſt become 
the Houſe would be ſerious and folemn deliberation ; and for 
this reafon he hoped, that on the preſent day no debate would 
take place, but that the Members would reſerve themſelves for 
the diſcuſſion which would come on at their meeting. He was 
well aware, he ſaid, that gentlemen would find it a difficult raſk 
to contain their indignation, and refrain even for a moment 
from expreſſing thoſe feelings which the atrocious deed lately 
perpetrated at Patis muſt excite in every man who had a ſen 
of juſtice and humanity. He entreated them, however, to for- 
bear till Thurſday, and oti that day they would have an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking after mature reſſection and deliberation ; and 
of ſpeaking that language which ſuited men who ſtrongly felt 
the ſentiments of unſhaken allegiance, and whoſe conduct was 
governed by principles of juſtice and humanity ; in a word, ſuch 
as would become a Britiſh Houſe of Commons. He gave no- 
tice that it was his jntention to move an Addreſs on I hurſday, 
on the ſubject of his Majeſty's Meſſage, and on Friday to move 
in the Committee of ſupply fot an additional number of ſea- 
men, He coneluded by moving, that the Houſe would on 
Thurſday next take the ſaid meſſage into conſideration. 

The EARL of W YCOMBE faid it was not his intention 
to take up much of the tine of the Houſe, or to anticipate the 
debate wich was to take place on Thurſday next; he had ſtron 
reaſons for not going far into that ſubject on that day ; for whi 
on the one hatid he was of opinion that nothing which even the 
ableſt that» could ſay againſt 1 A make any impreffioh 

| O 
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on the Houſe, influenced as it might well be ſuppoſed ta be by | 
an honelt indignation at the atrocious ſcene which had taken 
place in Paris, arid which, under all its circumſtances, was un- 
| led in the annals of the world, fo, on the other hand, he 
was too conſcious of his own want of abilities to undertake what 
he knew to be fo far above them. He was reſolved, however, even 
at that early opportunity, to deliver his ſentiments on one part 
pf the Meſſage, which related to the probability of approach. 
ing hoſtilities againſt France. e 
f was at preſent, he ſaid, but too plain, that his apprehenſions 
of a war with that country were about to be realized; and he 
was free to declare, that from the 'condu of Miniſters, it ap- 
peared to him to he defired and prevoked by them. From the | 
papers laid upon the table by the Secretary of State, it was clear, 
from the inſolence of their language, that conciliation, and a 
continuation of peace, were not the objects which they had in | 
view; that whilſt they haughtily affected to gecline all commu- 
nication: with France, they Fad in fact treated with her, and had 
received ſuch explanation as would have ſatisfied men not already 
determined upon war. | | 
On theſe grounds it was that he declared his opinion freely, 

that the war was not, on our part, a war of neceflity, or of 
aggrandizement, - or of ambition, but a war againſt liberty and 
the principles of freedom; and that England was about to exhi- 
bit a political phznomenon to the world, —a free nation entering 
into a conteſt in ſupport of de/þoti/ſn, That this war might have | 
been avoided, was evident from the explanations of France, and 
her declarations of a ſincere diſpoſition to maintain a good under- 
ſanding with Great Britain; that it eyght to have been avoided 
was no leſs evident from a variety of circumſtances, from the 
ſtate of the trade of this country, and from the very delicate and 
precarious ſtate of a ſiſter kingdom ; he therefore-cpuld not give 
His countenance to a war, at once unnecęſſary and dangerous.— 
This, he ſaid, was an outline of his * K. his opi- 
nions on theſe different points, on which perhaps he might de- 
ſcant more at _ on {ome other day. It was probable hat the 
Right Honourable Gentleman might think that he dealt in para- 
foxes ; if he did deal in ſuch articles, he bore the greater 
reſemblance to that Right Honourable Gentleman, who, when 
he was preaching up the moſt paradoxical doctrines, was ſo mo- 
deſt as to declare that he would not accept of any ſubordinate 
fituation in the Government. As for his part, he (Lord 
Wycombe) being fully convinced of his own want of abilities, 
looked neither to a high nor a low office in the fate ; but be 


wo 


ould endeavour to maintain the character, which the Right | 
err. Gentleman had never attained, that of an 2 
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dent Member of Parliament, purſuing what he thought to be 
for the good of his country, and not bowing to the nod or autho- 
rity of any man or ſet of men whatever. He * ſorry to be 
thus obliged to take up ſo much of the time of the Hovſe, in 
ſpeaking about To inconſiderable an individual as himſelf : but he 
as anxious that his opinions ſhould neither be miſinterpreted 
nor miſunderſtbotl, l. WAGE . 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER begged 
leave t6 make a ſhort obſervation on what had fallen from the 
Noble Lon; it was not his intention to act fo irregularly as to 
go into a reply upon topics which were not yet fairly under con- 
ideration, and which would be diſcuſſed with far greater pro- 
priety on Thurſday next. But he muſt obſerve that the Noble 
Lord's reluctance to make himſelf the ſubject of his own ſpeech 
could not but ſtrike Gentlemen as pretty ſingular, it not appear- 
ing that any thing had been ſaid or done to make the Noble 
Lord do that to which he would be thought to feel ſo much 
reluctance. There was no alluſion to the Noble Lord or his 
principles in his Majeſty's Meſſage, or in the motion for taking 
it into conſideration on Thurſday. next: his reluctance there- 
fore to do what was not called for by any thing before the 
Houſe might be ſaid to favour not a little of the paradox. For 
his own part he was determined not to anticipate the debate 
which would take place on 'Thurſday ; but he was glad that the 
Noble Lord had given the Houſe ground for hoping, that on 
ſome other occaſion he would afford an opportunity for diſ- 
cufling the topics which he had touched upon for the preſent ; 
when that day ſhould come, he aſſured the Noble Lord he 
ſhould find him ready to give him a complete reply to all that 
he had ſaid that day ; if, therefore, he was filent on thoſe 2 
tor the preſent, he begged it — not be underſtood that he 
was ſilent becauſe the Noble Lord's arguments were unanſwer- 
able, but becauſe that was not the proper. time for anſwering 
them; and he further aſſured the Noble Lord, that whenever he 
(Lord Wycombe) ſhould bring any charge againſt Him, he 
would not take ten days to think of an anſwer. * 

Mr. DRAKE ſaid, that he roſe in the cauſe and name of 


en human nature, to ſecond the feelings, the humanity, the indig- 
9 nation, and even the ſilence of the Houſe, on the horrid deed 
te that had been done at Paris; and to ſupport the cauſe of juſtice, 
Ff principle, of morality, of humanity, and religion. vs 
$ Mr. FOX ſaid, he agreed perfectly with the Chancellor of 
Ie | the Exchequer, that the queſtion ariſing out of the King's Mel- - 
it lage was truly momentous, and that the anſwer to it ought to 
1- be the reſult of mature deliberation. Nevertheleſs, he was not 


t lurpriſed that the Noble Lord ſhould be anxious to expreſs his 
NS. or hi + I ſentiments 
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ſentiments on the ſubject even in that early ſtage of the huſmneſß. 
The Meſſage wuched upon two principal on either of 
which it was very natural that Gentlemen ſhauld feel a ſtrong 
diſpoſition to ſpeak. One related tothe melancholy event, whi 
o powerfally affeRed every lover of juſtice and humanity; i 
was not ſurprifing that a member ſhould embrace the very firſt 
opportunity to exprefs his abhorrence of the deteflable ſcene which 
had lately taken place at Paris. The other intimated the pro- 
bability of 2 war ; and it was alſo natural that Gentlemen, who 
conſidered the war as not called for by any principle of felf- | 
_ defence or neceſſity, would, notwithſtanding the irregularity of 
the proceeding which the chair could not at all times repreſs, de. 
clare their daſapprobation of the meafure, before it was fairly 
under the diſcuſſion of the Houſe. The conduct of the Noble 
Lord was therefore by no means ſurpriſing or reprehenſible. 
With reſpect to the talents of the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
and of the Noble Lord, be would ſay, that as the latter did not 
ſtand in need of ten days to deviſe arguments in ſupport of his 
opinions, fo the former certainly did not require that length of 
time to make a reply to them. He was that the anfwer to 
the meſfage was not to be propoſed that day, for it was extremely 
proper in every point of view, that gentlemen ſhould have time 
to turn in their minds a ſubject of ſueh magnitude, before they 
were called upon to give a decided opinion, which would lead to 
the moſt ſerious confequences. Ge | 
Here the queſtion was put on Mr. Pitt's motion, which was 
carried without oppalition ; and the Houfe adjourned to Thurk = 
ff. cr F 


Tur rorLowI NG STATE PAPERS were 1am yRroke 
THE Housz, FOR THE PERUSAL OF TRE MEMBERS; of 
which we have obtained an authentic Copy, for the Accom- 
modation of our Readers. 5 | 


Tranſlation of 4 Note delivered by Monſieur Chanvelin 1s Lord 
. Grenville, May 12, n a | 
THE underſigned Minifter Plenipotentiary of his Majeſty 
the King of 2 is ordered by his Court to tranſmit to 
his —.— Lord Grenville, Secretary of State to His Bri- 
tannic Majeſty for the Department of Foreign Affairs, the fol- 
lowing note : | . wy 3 
The King of the French, in ſending a Miniſter Plenipoten- 
tiary to London, has eſpecially charged him to commenee bis 
miſſion by manifeſting to the Britiſh Government the — 
| i reaſor 


r 


„ 


[2 


a TT ww - 


r I. ao Foe... FF 


King of 
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ee eee King of 
Hungary and Bohemia. . He has t that he owes this ma- 
nifeſtation to the pur parity of the intentions which animate him, 
« walls to the laws of good neighbourhood, and to the value 
which he attaches to every thing which may maintain confi- 
dence and friendſhip between two empires, who have at this 
moment, more than ever, -— — | 
and uniting themſelves together. 

Having become king of a free nation, after having fworn to 
ſupport — it has given herſelf, he cannot but deep- 
y eel all the attacks deſigned againſt that conſtitution ; and his 
probity alone would have induced him to prevent and combat 
them. 

The king has ſeen a t conſpiracy 7 formed inſt France, 
the — this . under an in b e for 


the grief to count amongſt them 5 wh Ale ar- ap- 
_ to be 2 ſo many powerful motives and private 


The King has not ſparing of the means of nerfuation to 
bring them to their _ ory, 2 to break this threatening 
—.— which ſu gthened their gui 
But the Emperor Id, «ge ns and declared leader of 
=_ great conſpiracy, and _ his deceaſe Francis, King of 

—_— and Bohemia, have never ſincerely anſwered any of 
the id and reiterated demands of the King. | 

After being wearied by delays and vague anſwers, the impa- 
tience of the French increaſing daily by new provocations, thoſe 
princes: have ſucceſſively avowed the coalition of the 3 
againſt France They never juſtified themſelves for the part they 
had taken in it, or for that they were ſtill taking. ar from 
ſhewing themſelves diſpoſed to diſſolve it by their Boy 
they — ſought to connect it with facts, which in the firſt 
place were foreign to it, and upon which France has never re- 
fuſed doin "ng ) — to the intereſted parties. And, as if the 

were deſirous of conſecrating the perpetuity 
of the attack he makes on the ſovereignty of the French em- 
pire, he has declared that this coalition, equally-injurious to the 
King and to the Nation, could not ceaſe until France ſhould remove 


"_ the preparations of their deſigns; and his maj 


| * erious cauſes which had give riſe to it, that is to ſay, fo long 


rance, jealous of her independence, would. not give up the 


| imalleft point of her new conſtitution. 


Such an anfwer, preceded and ſupported b preparations moſt 
evidently hoſtile, La by an — 7 protection of the 
rebels, muſt have appeared to the National "Aﬀembly, to the 
King, and to all France, as a manifeſt aggreſſion; for it is com- 

4 | Ong 
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mencing war to announce that troops are aſſembled and called in 
all quarters, in order to conſtrain the inhabitants of a country 
to alter the form of government which they have freely choſen; 
and ſworn to defend. „ N 

Such is the ſenſe, and as it were the ſubſtance, of all the eva- 
ſive anſwers of the Emperor and King of N N Minifters, 
8 — ſimple and candid explanations which the king required 
| em. „„ 9 

Thus the king ſaw himſelf forced into a war, which was al- 
ready declared againſt him; but, religiouſly faithful to the prin- | 
ciples of the conſtitution, whatever may finally be the fate of 
arms in this war, France rejects all ideas of aggrandizement.— 
She will preſerve her limits, her liberty, her conſtitution, her 
inalienable right of reforming herſelf, whenever ſhe may think 
proper: ſhe will never conſent that, under any relation, foreign 
powers ſhould attempt to dictate, or even dare to nouriſſi a hope 
of dictating laws to her. —But this very pride, fo natural and fo 
Juſt, is a ſure pledge to all the powers, from whom ſhe ſhall 
have received no provocation, not only of her conſtantly pacific 
diſpoſitions, but alſo of the reſpect which the French will know - | 
how to ſhew, at all times, for the laws, the cuſtoms, and all 
- the forms of government of different nations. ” 

The king, indeed, wiſhes it to be known, that he would 
publicly and ſeverely diſavow all thoſe of his agents at foreign 
courts in peace with France, who ſhould dare to depart an inſtant 
from that reſpect, either by fomenting or favouring inſurrections 

inſt the eſtabliſhed order, or by interfering in any manner 
—— in the interior policy of ſuch ſtates, under pretence of 
a proſelytiſm, which, exerciſed in the dominions of friendly 
powers, would be a real violation of the law of nations. 5 

The king hopes that the Britiſh Government will fee in this ex- 
poſition the incontrovertible juſtice, and the neceſſity of the war, 
which the French nation maintains againſt the King of Hungary 
and Bohemia; and that he will moreover find in it that common 
principle of liberty and independence, of which they ought not 
to be leſs jealous than France. For England is free likewiſe, 
becauſe he is determined to be ſo; and aſſuredly ſhe did not 
ſuffer other powers to .attempt to compel her to alter the conſti- 
tution ſhe had adopted, to lend the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to rebel- 
lious ſubjects, or pretend to interfere, under any pretence, in her 
interior diſputes. | | | . 

Perſuaded that His Britannic Majeſty is not leſs ardently de- 
ſirous than himſelf of ſeeing the good underſtanding and union 


between the two countries conſolidated and ſtrengthened, the 


king demands, that, conformably to the 4th Article of the 
Treaty of Navigation and Commerce of the 26th: Sep- 


mw of Ch K 


N 


* 3 * 9 we — 
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tember, 1786, His Britannic Majeſty ſhall remind all his ſyb- 


ect of Great Britain and Ireland, and publiſh it in the accuſ- 
tomed manner, in thoſe two kingdoms, and in the iſlands and 


countries dependant upon them, an expreſs prohibition to exer- 
ciſe againſt France, or againſt the ſhips of France, any hoſtility, 


by cruizing on the ſeas, or to take out any patent, commiſſion, 
or letters of repriſals, from the different princes or ſtates who are 
or ſhall be at war with France; or to make uſe, in any manner, 
of ſuch patents or commiſſions, + | {08 | 
The king requires beſides, that all the articles of the afore- 
ſaid treaty, which relate to the cafe of one of the contracting 
powers being at war, and eſpecially the zd, 16th, 24th, 39th, 
goth, and 41ſt Articles, ſhall be punQuually obſerved and exe- 
cuted, in the ſame manner as his Majeſty is determined to act on 


his part, reſpecting all the ſtipulations of this treaty. 


on The Miniſter Plenipotentiary of 
Lone _y mo, 2 France, Bon 
h Year of French Liberty, „ 
5 7 LOTS i CHAUVELIN, 
(No. 2.) 


Tranſlation of a Note fron Lord Grenville to Monſieur Chanvelin, 


ated May 24th, 1792. 


The under-ſigned Secretary of State to the King has had the 


Honour of laying before his Majeſty the official note which 


Monſieur Chauvelin tranſmitted to him the 15th inſtant. —He 
has orders to teſtify to that Miniſter how truly ſenſible his Ma- 


jeſty ever is to the proofs of friendſhip and confidence which he 
receives on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and with how 
much ſincerity he returns them by ſentiments perfectly reci- 
poeal. | 

His Maje 
war has broken out between his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and his 
Majeſty the King of Hungary and Bohemia. This en 
is equally inſpired by his love for humanity, by the intereſt he 
takes in maintaining the tranquillity of Europe, and by his 
lincere wiſhes for the perſonal happineſs of their Moſt Chriſtian 
and Apoſtolic Majeſties, and for the proſperity of their domi- 


niong. In the preſent circumſtances he thinks it right to ab- 


ſtain from entering into a diſcuſſion of the motives and the ſteps 
on each fide which have brought on a rupture ſo aMiCting to a 
Sovereign, the neighbour | friend of the two belligerent 


arties. 


Confining himſelf therefore to expreſſions of the wiſhes he 


will -neyer geaſe to form for che ſpeedy and permanent re-eſta- 


bliſhment 


ſty could not learn, without the deepeſt _ that a 
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bliſhment of peace, be does not heſitate, however, to give to his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the direct and poſitive aſſurance of his 
readineſs to fulfil in the moſt exact manner the ſtipulations of 
| the treaty of navigation and commerce of which his Moſt Chric. 
tian Majeſty requires the execution. o. 
Faithful to all his engagements, his N will pay the 
ſtricteſt attention to the good underſtanding which fo happily 
ſubſiſts between him and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; expecting 
with confidence, that, animated with the ſame ſentiments, his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty will not fail to contribute to the ſame 
end, by cauſing on his part the rights of his Majeſty and his allies 
to be rept, and by rigoroully forbidding any which 
might a the friendſhip which his Majeſty has ever deſired to 
conſolidate and perpetuate for the happineſs of the two empires. 

| 5 | (Signed) GRENVILLE. 


Whitehall, 24 May, 1792. 
(No. 3. = 
Tranſlation of a Note from Monſieur Chauvelin to Lord Grenoill:, 
Ma at, %%%. 55 

The underſigned Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the King of 
the French to ate Maj 1 = honour to fiat fo 
ke excellency Lord Grenville, Miniſter of ſtate for foreign 

irs, a \ 8 | 12 

That the royal proclamation publiſhed the 21 of this month, 
and communicated to the two Houſes of Parliament, contains 
ſome expreſſions which might, contrary to the intenitions of the 
Britiſh Miniſtry, give weight to the falſe opinions which the 
enemies of France endeavour fo circulate with reſpect to her 

intentions towards Great Britain. e 

If certain individuals of this country have eſtabliſhed a corre- 
ſpondence abroad, tendirig to excite troubles therein, and if, as 
the Proclamation ſeems to inſinuate, certain Frenchmen have 
come into their views, that is a proceeding wholly foreign to the 
French Nation, to the Legiſlative Body, to the King, and to 
his Miniſters; it is a proceeding of which are entirely ig- 
norant, which militates againſt every principle of juſtice, and 
which, whenever it became known, would be univerſally con- 
demned in France.—Independenitly of thoſe principles of juſtice, 
from which a free people ought never to deviate, is it not evi- 
dent, from a due conſideration of the true intereſts of the French 
Nation, that ſhe ought to deſire the interior tratrquillity, the 
continuance and the force of the conſtitution of a country whic 


ſhe already looks upon as her natural ally ? k 


which ſees ſo many efforts united againſt its liberty? The Mi- 


maxims of univerſal morality upon which they are founded, had 
already repreſented them in an official Note, which he tranſmitted, 
to the Britiſh Miniſtry the ih of this month, by the 
orders of his court; and he thinks it his duty to repeat, on the 
preſent occaſion, the N declarations it contains: | 
« Religiouſly faithful to the principles of its conſtitution, 
« whatever may be definitively the fortune of her arms in this 
; « war, France repels every idea of aggrandizement ; ſhe wiſhes 
ch « to preſerve her own limits, her liberty, her conſtitution, and 
. « her inalienable right of reforming herſelf, whenever ſhe ſball 
8 « judge proper: She will never conſent that foreign powers 
p « ſhould in any ſhape dictate, or ſhould dare to nourith a hope of 
« diftating laws to her; but this very pride, fo natural and fo 
« juſt, is a pledge to all the powers from whom ſhe ſhall have 
received no provocation, not only of her conſtantly pacific diſ- 
« poſitions, but alſo of the reſpe& which the French will at 


, (all times know how to pay to the laws, the uſages, and all the 
forms of government of different people. The king alſo de- 
of « fires that it may be known, that he would diſavow, decidedly 
fo Hand ſeverely, all thoſe of his agents in foreign courts at page 
Mn with France, who might dare to deviate a moment from this 


reſpect, either by fomenting, or by favouring revolts againſt 
the eſtabliſhed —— or by ide in any manner what 


making elytes, which, exerciſed towards friendly powers, 
„would be a violation of the law of nations. ö 


© this expoſition incontrovertible juſtice, and the neceſſity 
ee of the war, which the French nation carries on againſt the 
as King of Hungary and Bohemia, and that it will further find 
e therein, that common principle of liberty and independence, 
e of whieh it ought not to be leſs jealous than France; for Eng- 
0 land alſo is free, becauſe ſhe world be fo, and certainly ſhe has 
— not ſuffered that other powers ſhould conſtrain her to change 
d the conſtitution which ſhe: has adopted, that they ſhould lend 
. * the leaſt aſſiſtance to her rebellious ſubjects, nor that they 
2 ? 2 pretend to interfere, under any pretext, in her internal 
bh 6 " cuſh ons 57 15 | 5 


The honour of France, her deſire of preſerving and augment- 


b 
: ing a good unde ing between the two countries, and the 


neceſſity of clearing up every doubt as to her diſpoſitions, requir- 
ng that they ſhould be as publicly knewn as poſſible, the under- 
ined Miniſter W requeſts that Lord Grenville 

2 m would 
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Is not this che only-reaſonable wiſh, which à people can form. 
a Pletlponendiary, deeply deulible of theſe eu and of the 


ever in the internal politics of thoſe ſtates, under pretence of 
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„The king pes that the Britiſh Government will ſee in 
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would communicate the official note to che bro Houſes of Par. 

liament, previous to their deliberati ab Ma on the proclamation of hit 

itannic Maj of the 21ſt of He ſeizes this oppor; 

Xx ity of renewing to his Excellency the aſſurances Tg, 
m hc nan | 


« 2 
ES 4» 


The Miniſter Plenipotentiary of France, 
(Signed) F. CHAUV ELIN, 


; Londen, Me 24th, 1 
Fourth e FH rench ach Ley, 


« No. 4) 
Trnſltion of a Letter from Lord Grenville te Mani leur Chord 
| May 25th, 1792. | 
To | Wuirrnall, 25th May, 1792, 
"3k hive already had the honour, Sir, to acknowledge the 


receipt of the note which you addreſſed to me, dated yeſter- 


da 

Debrin with ardour and ſincerity to maintain, in all the a. 
fairs that have the honour to treat with you, that har- 
y and wy iality which correſpond with the intentions of the 
ting, it is with n that I find myſelf under the neceflity of 
making to you the following obſervations upon the ſubject of 
that paper. I am perſuaded that it was not at all your inten- 
tion to deviate from the rules and forms eſtabliſhed in this king- 
dom for the correſpondence of the miniſters of foreign courts 
with the King's Se of State for this department. But it 
was impoſſible for me not to remark that in your laſt note, the 
only queſtion relates to a communication which you deſire me 


to make to the two Houſes of Parliament, before they deliberate | 


upon an object which you appear to believe they were about to 
diſcuſs. It is neceſſary for me to obſerve to you, Sir, that in my 
quality of Secretary of State to His Majeſty, I cannot receive 
An n from a foreign miniſter, but in order to k 
if and to receive His Majeſty s com 
e * . deliberations of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, as well as ae communications vhich His Maj 
ſhall be pleaſed to make to them, relative to the affairs: of the 
kingdom, are objects abſolutely foreign to all diplomatic corre- 
ſpondence, and upon which it is impoſſible for me to enter into 
oy N whatever with the miniſters of other courts. 

is, Sir, is the only anſwer which it will be poflible for 
me to return to the note in queſtion; which, as well * Its 
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cial communication. I ſhall always feel the greateſt pleaſure in 
reporting to His Majeſty the aſſurances which you may be au- 
thoriſed to give me for that purpoſe, of the friendly diſpoſitions 
of your court ; and I deſire you to accept the expreſſion of 
the eſteem and high regard with which I have the honour to 


(No. 3.) 

ville, May 25th, 1792. OE ea 

| Pon TMA SQUARE, May 25th, 1792. 

I have this moment, my Lord, received the letter which 

you have done me the honour to write to me on the ſubject of 

the note which I ſent you yeſterday, the 24th inſtant. I have 
the honour to thank you for the ob 

"A expreſſed. You have done juſtice to my intentions, in ee. 

that I did not intend to depart from the eſtabliſhed rules a 

| 1. of this Kingdom. 4 7 | —_ = 

? by no means thought, when I preſented that note to you, 

| 


that the demand incd in it ought not, as well as all ot 
to be laid before the King of Great Britain; it was expreſsly in 


. the intention of giving to his Majeſty freth' aſſurances of defe- 

of WT rence and reſpect for the Britiſtr Government, that I did myſelf 

* the honour of making that laſt notification: and it being w 
g deſire to make this manifeftation of the diſpoſitions of the French 
ts Government as public as poffible, I thought it beſt to beg you to 

it communicate it to both Houſes of Parliament. A 

6 By making this requeſt, my Lord, I intended to obviate the 

9 falſe interpretations which might be occafioned in the two 

e Houſes, by the article of the Proclamation which is the ſubject 

A of it, I flattered myſelf by this means to contribute towards the 

/ maintenance of that harmony, and of that cordiality betweeen 

4 the two ſtates, of which I with joy remarked the expreſſion in 


the aſſurance which you gave me, that it is no leſs deſired by 
his Britannic Majeſty, than by the King of the French. 

As to the reſt, my Lord, any other form which it may ſuit 
you to adopt, and which may render very public the ſentiments 


the orders which I have received from the King' of the French, 

and which I have communicated to you, will equally anſwer 

the with of the French nine „%%% ep 
Pleafe to accept the homage of the eſteem, and of the high 

confideration with which I have the honour to be, &. 

0 (.8igned) F. CHAUVELIN. 


M m 2 


Tranſlation of a Letter from Monſieur Chauvelin io Lord Gren-. 
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liging manner in which it is 


of France, her true diſpoſitions with regard to England, and 
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6; "of No. 6. | 


Tranflation of a Note from Monſieur Chauvelin ts Lord Grenvill, 


received Fune zd, 1792. 


The und erſigned Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the King of 
the French to his Britannic Majeſty, has the honour to ſtate 
| to his Excellency Lord Grenville,” Miniſter of State for Foreign 
Affairs, That the Royal Proclamation, publiſhed the 2 iſt of 
this month, and communicated to the -two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, contains ſome expreſſions which might, contrary to 
the- intentions of the Britiſh Miniſtry, give weight to the 
falſe opinions which the enemies of France endeavour to circu- 

lare with reſpe& to her intentions towards Great Britain. 
If certain individuals of this country have eſtabliſhed a cor- 
reſpondence abroad tending to excite troubles therein, and if, as 
the Proclamation ſeems to inſinuate, certain Frenchmen have 
come into their views, that is a proceeding wholly foreign to the 

French nation, to the legiſlative body, to the king, and to his 
miniſters ; it is a proce] ing of which they argentirely ignorant, 
which militates againſt every principle of idle, and which, 
whenever it became known, would be univerſally condemned in 
France. Independently of thoſe principles of juſtice from which 
« free people ought never to deviate, is it not evident, from 
a due conſideration of the true intereſts of the French nation; 


«7% 


that ſhe ought to defire the interior tranquillity, the continuance, 


and the force of the conſtitution of a country which ſhe already 
looks upon as her natural ally ? Is not this the only reaſonable 
with which people can form, who ſee ſo many efforts united 

inſt its liberty? The Miniſter Plenipotentiary, deeply ſenfible 
of theſe truths, and of the maxims of univerſal morality upon 
which they are founded, had already repreſented them in an offi- 
cial note, which he tranſmitted to the Britiſh Miniftry the 15th 
of this month, by the expreſs orders of his court, and he thinks 
it his detꝝ to repeat, on the preſent occaſion, the important de- 
clarationgs which it contains. 3533 

„ Religiouſly faithful to the principles of its conſtitution, 
whatever may be definitively the fortune of her army in this 
war, France repels every idea of aggrandiſement ; ſhe wiſhes 
<< to preſerve her own limits, her liberty, her conſtitution, and 
<6 her unalienable right of reforming herſelf whenever ſhe ſhall 
judge proper; ſhe will never conſent that foreign powers 
*« ſhould in any ſhape dictate, or ſhould dare to nouriſh a hope 
of dictating laws to her. But this very pride, fo natural and 


ſo juſt, is a pledge to all the powers from whom ſhe ſhall 
* have received. no. provocation, not only of her conſtantly ſe 
* 185 : | | | 8 C1! - 


- 


ing 
de 


woul: 
this o 


« cific diſpoſitions, but alſo of the reſpect which the French 
« will at all times know how to pay to the laws, the 
« uſages, and all the forms of government of different people. 
« The king alſo deſires that it may be known, that he would 
« difavow, decidedly and ſeverely, all thoſe of his agents in fo- 
« reign courts at peace with France, who might dare to deviate 
« moment from this reſpect, either by fomenting or by favour- 
« ing revolts againſt the eſtabliſhed order, or by interfering in 
a any manner whatever in the internal politics of thoſe ſtates, 
under pretext of making proſelytes, which, exerciſed towards 
to friendly powers, would be a real violation of the law of 
he nations. | 3 ny: Sus. 
u- The king hopes that the Britiſh Government will ſee, in 

| this expoſition, the incontrovertible juſtice and the neceſſity 
r- « of the war which the French nation carries on againſt the 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, and that it will furthet find 
therein that common principle of liberty and independence, 


66 ry alſo is free, becauſe ſhe world be fo ; and certainly 
« the has 

« change the conſtitution which ſhe has adopred ; that they 
1 ſhould lend the leaſt aſſiſtance to her rebellious ſubjects; nor 
« that they thould pretend to interfere, under any pretext, in 
her internal diſcuſſions.” A F 
The honour of France, her deſire of preſerving and av 92 
ing a good underſtanding between the two countries, and the ne- 
celſity of clearing up every doubt as to her diſpoſitions; requir- 
ing that they ſhould be as publicly known as-poffible, the un- 
derſigned Miniſter Plenipotentiary requeſts that Lord Grenville 
would obtain his Britannic Majeſty's permiſſion to communicate 


— 
_ 


their deliberating on the —— of the 1 Eule 25 
He ſeizes this opportunity of renewing to his Excellency the 
allurances of his i e e e aut ” 
| (Signed) F. CHAUVELIN. | 
Tranſlation of a Note from Monſieur Chauvelin to Lord Grenvills;* 
The underſigned Miniſter Plenipotentiary of his — 
the King of the French has tranſmitted to his Majeſty the offi- 
2 which Lord Greaville addreſſed to him on the 24th of 
y aſt, on the part of his Britannic Majeſty, in 3 
| ; | | c 
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* of which it ought not to be leſs jealous than France: for 
s not ſuffered that other powers ſhould conftrain her to 


77 
rey 


this official note to the two Houſes of Parliament, previous to 
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28 PARLIAMENTARY 7" Gov 
the ſame month, together with the Royal Proclamation publi 
ed in conſequence of it, He is directed to affure his Britanni 
Majeſty of the due ſenſe which the King, entertains of the 
friendly * and of the ſentiments of humanity, of 
8 of peace, which ate ſo clearly manifeſted in that 
anſwer. : | | 


The king of the French obſerved with care al its expreſſion, 


and is happy in conſequence to renew to the King of t Bri- 
* tain the formal aſſurance, that ever thing which can intereſt the 
Tights of his Britannic Majeſt will continue to be the object of 
his moſt particular and moſt ſcrupulous attention. 
Use haſtens at the ſame time to declare to him, conformably 
to the deſire expreſſed in that anſwer, that the rights of all the 
allies of Great Britain, who ſhall not have provoked France by 
hoſtile meaſures, ſhall by him be no leſs 7 reſpected. 


In making, or rather in renewing this 
of the French enjoys the double ſatisfaction of COR, the 
wiſh of a people, in whoſe eyes every war which is not re 


neceſſary by a due attention to its defence is eſſentially unjuſt, | 


and of joining particularly in the wiſhes of his Britannic Majeſty 
for the tranquillity of Europe, which would never be diſturbed 
if France and England would unite in order to preſerve it. 
But this declaration of the king's, and the diſpoſitions I 
Britannic Majeſty, authorize him to hope that he will be in- 
duced eagerly to employ his good offices with thoſe allies to diſ- 
ſuade them 5 ranting, directly or indirectly, any affiſtance 
to the enemies of France, and to inſpire them with regard to its 
rights, that is to ſay, its independence, with thoſe attentions 
which France is ready to manifeſt on every occaſion for the 
_ of all powers who ſhall obſerve towards her the terms of 
a ſtrict neutrality. _ : e ee 
The ſteps taken by the cabinet of Vienna, amongſt the diffe- 


rent powers, and principally amongſt the allies of his Britannic 


Majeſty, in order to engage them in a quarreł which is foreign 
to them, are known to alf Europe. it ublic report were to 
be credited, its ſucceſſes at the Court of Berlin prepare the way 
for others in the United Provinces. The threats held out to the 
different members of the Germanic Body, to make them deviate 
tom that wiſe neutrality which their political ſituation, and their 
deareſt intereſts, preſcribe to them; the arrangements taken with 


different ſovereigns of Italy to determine. them to act hoſtilely | 


againſt France; and laſtly, the intrigues by which Ruſſia has 
Juſt been induced to 5 the conſtitution of Poland 
every thing points out freſh marks of a vaſt conſpiracy Wing 


that which e had the Heuiout to deliver to hff E M ü a of | 
IC 


jon, the king 


and t. 
his all 


cumſt 


uu. a8, 170%. JOURNAL e 
free ſtates, which ſeem to threaten to reocloitat Europe in | 8 


: he conſequences of ſuch a conſpiracy, formed by-the concur- 


of = vers who have been ſo long rivals, will be eably felt 


Majeſty : the balance of Europe, te inde: 


* 


his Britan | 
* of the different powers, the general peace, every con- 


T 
rence 


gliſhment government, is at once expoſed and threatened. - 

The king of the French preſents theſe ſerious and 9 
conſiderations to the ſolicitude and to the friendſhip of his Britan- 
nic Maje 
and of * ection which he has received from him, he invites 
him to ſeek, in his wiſdom, in bis ſituation, and in his in- 
fuence, means compatible with the independence of the French 
nation, to ſtop, whilſt it is ſtill time, the progreſs of that 
confederacy, which equally threatens the , the liberty, the 
happineſs, of Europe, and above all to diſſuade from all acceſſion 


into it, or who may have been already even drawn into it from 
fear, ſeduction, an! diffcrent pretexts of the falſeſt as- well as of 


, the moſt odious policy. | | 
4 8 The Miniſter Plenipotentiary of France, 'F 
Portman Square, WE, Fro | ach 1 
'h June 18th, 1792 ; the 4th _ (Signed) F, CHAUVELIN, " 
[ Tranſlation of a Note from Lord Grenville ts Monfieur Chauvelin, 
j f.. Bth«1998- r cite "0 
; The underſigned Secretary of State to his Majeſty has had 8 
f the honour to lay before his gy the note which- 1 
| Chauvelin ſent him the 18th of June. | 


The King always receives with the ſame ſenſibility from hi 
Nen Ce Nel the aſſurances of his endlhip, 2 
his diſpoſition to maintain that happy harmony which ſubſiſts 
between the two empires. His Majeſty will never refuſe to con- 
cur in the preſeryation or re-eſtabliſhment of peace between the 
other powers of Burope, by ſuch means as are proper to produce 
that effect, and are compatible with his dignity, and with the 
principles which govern his conduct. But the ſame ſentiments 
which have determined him not to take a part in the internal af- 
fairs of France, ouglit equally to induce him to reſpect the right 
and the independence of other ſovereigns, and eſpecially p of 
his allies ; and his Majeſty has 1 that, in the exiſting cir«; 


LY 


6deration which at all times has fixed the attention of the En- 


Strongly penetrated with the marks of intereſt 


to this project thoſe of his allies whom it may be wiſhed to draw 


runltanory of the Mar poly begun, the jnterventian of his 2 | 
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or of bags offices, cannot be of uſe, unleſs they ſhould be 


defired by all the parties intereſted. 


Nothing/then remains for the underſigned,” but to repeat w 


eder Chauvelin the affurances of thoſe wiſhes which his 
— forms for the return of ti uillity, of the intereſt which 
he will always take in the happineſs of his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


jeſty; and of the value which — attaches to his cog and 


tot confidence which he has ſhewn kim. 
I bitehall. 805 . TIFFs 


| 0 No. Ge 3+ 4 
| 75 bs 4 nefa Nate from Manfieur Chauvelin to Lad Ge, 
19% November, 1792. 


Monſieur Chauvelin has the honour to 1 hs re- 
ſpects to Lord Grenville; and requeſts that he would, as ſoon 


as poſſible, grant him amoment's converſation, and that he would | 


-appoint for that purpoſe the hour and the plage, either in town 

or country, at which it would be leaſt inconvenient to him to 

meet him. LOO EEO 
Portman Square, | | _— 

* 7 of omen, 1792. 5 


(No. 50. 


2 of a Note fo Lord Grenville to Show Chanvelin, 
November 21/t, 1792. 


Lord Grenville preſents his compliments to Monſieur 
. He received 1 evening the Note which 
Monſieur Chauvelin addreſſed to him, dated the 10th of this 


month : before he can anſwer it, he muſt, under the preſent 
.. circumſtances, requeſt Monſieur Chauvelin will be pleaſed to 


explain to him Dr NOIR 
deſired. 
Whitehall, | 1415 51 ä 
November 20% 1792. Bs bs 
| (No. 11.) 3 


Blaue, of a Note from Menficur Chauvelin o Lond o 


November 22d, 1792. 


Monſieur Chauvelin has the honour to preſent his coll 
ments to Lord Grenville. He thought that the private conver- 


 fation which he had the honour to propoſe to him a few days 


Knee, could not, in the preſent circumſtances, without any in- 
3 but have produced „ -if Lord 
| 7 | Grenville 


(Signed) CEE 


S 3 S8 


7 , 
a * 
i . | — 
. 4 i 
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ſux, es” { JObwNAL „ 


Grenville thinks Gberw , and confiders fuch an interview as 
uſeleſs at this moment, Monfieur Chauvefir will not infiff upon 


i; and y * eee be RO EI 


en ki thee fi ce. bo pe 2 
' Portman Square, FE tn Caylee 
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to-morrow at noon, i if that haf heron - 


venient to you 
lade to you. the aſſurance of the. di- 
puihed e n | have the honour to be, &. 
5 | GRENVILLE. 
Moxsizun — 
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4 aner Chinevelin to | 
grim Hater 1798: 
 PokTMAN ARE, | 2 
5 db His Tear of the De. ah io 
The Miniſter Plenipotentiary of France has the 
honour m communicate to his Exeelleney Lord Greoville-the 
inſtructions which he has received from the Exeeutive Council 
of the French Republic, with orders to . befbre his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's Secretary of State ſor the rag 
Affairs, ny ha ſhould-believe that he could not 
ſoon obtain an interview with that Miniſter. 
The French nt, by continuing. fince tha 
Lo Gower from Paris, to leave at London its: 
potentiary, conceived that i LS gave his „ Maje 
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equivocal proof of the deſire it had to continue to live upon 
terms with him, and to diſpel: thoſe clouds, which the events 
eſſary and inherent to the internal regulations of France, ap- 
peared at that time to have occaſioned.” The intentions of 1 
xecutive Council of France, with regard to England, have 
not ceaſed to be the ſame ; but it has not been able to ſee with 
indifference the public conduct which the Britiſh Miniſtry main- 
tains at preſent towards France. It is with regret that it has re- 
marked in this conduct, a character of ill-will, to which it is 
yet unwilling to give credit. It has however felt, that its duty 
to the F . nation required it no longer to leave it in a ſtate 
of uncertainty, into which it had been thrown by ſeveral mea 
ſures recently een the Britiſh Government—an uncer- 
tainty which. muſt be ſhared by the Britiſh nation, and which is 
| equally unworthy of both countries. „ 
The Executive Council of the French Republic has, in con- 
ſequence, authoriſed the Miniſter of France, at London, to de - 


anſyer upon this point. 


the ſmalleſt remaining doubt as to the diſpoſſtion of France to- 
wards England, and as to its deſire of remaining in peace with 
her; it has even been deſirous of anſwering beforehand all the 
which they may be tempted to 'make in juſtification 
A rupture. Sh 3 1 
On ing what may be the reaſons which may determine 
his Britannic Majeſty to break with the French Republic, the 
Executive 3 been able to find no _— 5 — 
interpretation, which is, perhaps, given to the. Decree of t 
National Convention of ogy — November. If a real 
alarm has been occaſioned by this Decree, it can have ariſen only 
fot want of underſtanding its true ſenſe. The National Con- 
vention never meant that the French Republic ſhould favour in- 
furrections, ſhould eſpouſe the quarrels of a few ſeditious per- 
ſons, o, in a word, 1d endeavour to exeite diſturbances in 
any neutral or friendly country whatever. Such an idea would 
prov. 43/9 by all the French. It cannot be imputed to the Na- 
tional Convention without doing it injuſtice. This Pecree, 
| "then, is applicable only to thoſe people, who, after having ac- 
| quired their liberty by conqueſt, may have demanded the frater- 
nity, the aſſiſtance of the Republic, by the ſolemn and unequi- 
Wel exprefiion of the general wi. 
3 oy bis | EIN CES: 3 * ee Rin 9 85 * 24 France 


— 


Jan. 2B, 1793. 


France ought / and-will-reſje not only the i of 
England, but even that of e of her allies, with whom the 


is not at war. The under-ſi { has therefore — for- 
mally to declare;/ that ſhe will not attack Holland, ſo 
that power ſhall,” on its ſide, confine itſelf towards her within 
the bounds of an exact neutrality.” 

The Britiſh Government being thus ſet” at its en 
theſe two points, no pretence for the ſmalleſt difficulty could re- 


main, "except as to the queſtion of the opening of the Scheldt, 4 
queſtion irrevocably decided by Reaſon and by Juſtice, of ſmall 


importance in itſelf, and on which the opinion of England, and 
perhaps of Holland — ———— 
ficult ſeriouſi to make it the ſingle of a war 


however, the Britiſh Miniſtry avail pre er of this laſt motive; 23 


2 cauſe of declaring war France, would it not, in ſuch 
caſe, be probable, that its ſecret intention muſt have been, at all 
events, to bring on a rupture; and that it made uſe, at the pre- 


ſent moment, of the vaineſt of all pretences, to colour an unjuſt 


„long ago determined upon ? 
On this unfortunate ſuppoſition, which the Hae Coun- 
eil rejects, the under. ſi ed would be authoriſed forcibly to ſup- 
Fe nch people, and to declare with firm- 
neſs, that this free and powerful people will accept the war, and 


repel indignation 
little provoked on its part; 


e 
to demonſtrate the purity of the intentions of France, when all 


peaceable and congiliatory meaſures ſhall have been exhauſted by 
her, it is evident that all the weight, all the reſponſibility of the 
_ will fall ſooner or later on thoſe who 3 
t. It will, in fact, be but a war of the iniſtra- 
ton lang gn Aue French Republic; and if this truth could 
for a moment doubtful, it would not perhaps be impoſ- 
ſible for France to- convince of this a nation, which; in 
below ing its confidence, has never renounced the exerciſe of its 
reaſon, or its reſpect for truth and juſtice. 

Such are the inſtructions which the under-ſigned' {has . 


orders to communicate officially to his Excellency Lord Gren- 


vile ; inviting him, as well as the whole Council of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty, to weigh, with the moſt ſerious attention, the 


declarations and the demand which they contain. It is evident 


that the French nation is flefixous of maintaining peace with 
England; ſhe affords a proof of chis, by lending Herſelf frank] 
and openly; to diſſipate all the. ſuſpicions which fo many differen 
_ and prejudices are unceaſingly at work to raiſe up againſt 
but the more ſhe: ſhall have done to convince all Europe 


& the e putity ut her views, and of the juſtice of her inten- 
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Ide wnder-Ggned has orders to demand 2 wtitton aner to 
the preſent note. He hopes that the Miniſters ofthis Britannic 


will be brought back the explanations. which it con- 
tains, to ideas more + one «tp Bog re- union of the two coun- 


wies, and:that the will not have occaſion, for the purpoſe of re- 
| tot} 1 een er e treble ahead ole — 
' tion war, which will inconteſtibly be their own--work, the 
of which cannot be otherwiſe than fatal to the two 


countries, and to human nature in general, and in which a gene- 


rows and free people cannot long conſent to betray their own in- 


— 2 — nee een ene n. 
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_ 4 a Tat from Lard od Grill i Moyo c 
F e December 31, 1198: 


1 : f Ou 
are yourſelf nv otherwiſe accredited to- the king, than in the 
[yoo of bn wt Cbrſian Mejly, The of teceiv · 
ing a minifler accredited by an 
France, would be a new 2 which, whenever —— 
eur, the king wonld have the right to decide | 
Intereſts of his ſubjects, his own dignity, and the 
vm hen to are es m of 


Mieſty chr ta 
i wth che Kong's er pond 


Bearer, I bave * 1 


tions, the more: will the have to export no to be 
ted. 288 * 
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E or power in 


explanations a8 being of a nature to bring our two chuntries 


ſtate | 


'y 


' plication of theſe 
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eee ee 
and diſtinctly on the ſubject of what you h 
— — valther regular 

Your en 


planations are conſined to three pol 
n . . 


2 of which, all E 
oy ve her? —_— \to extend univerſally the 
principles n rance, to encou- 
bedr wry revolt in ep „ which art 

neutral. interpretation, as inju 
to the Convention, 0 
juſtified by by the conduct of the. Convention itſelf: and the ap- 


the public reception. given to the 
— ſedition in t i country, and by the ſpeeches made 
to theek nee eee eee 
different oocaſions. 

Yet notwithſtandin 
cumſtances which are but too notorious,.it would have been with 
pleaſure that we ſhould have ſeen here ſuch explanations. and 


ſuch a conduct as would have ſatisfied the di Os ha of 
England with reſpect to what has ; and would have 
offered a ſuſſicient in future for the dagger of that 
reſpect towards the rights, 


— witch hy 
n A . foond ln the 


terms of an explanation which ſtill declares to the 


{edition in every country, what are the caſes in which they 
count beforehandonthe upport and ſuccour of France; they ay 
2 the right of mixing ng herſelf in our inter- 
affairs, whenever it proper, and on principles 
— . 
Europe. Np one can avoid perceivin 
like this is calculated to 
cou No one can be ignorant how 
_ which is recipr — due from inde; nt nations, ner 
2 which W has followed 


how much a declaration 
rder-and_ revolt in every 
it is 40 the re- 


ſnag ap — * — 8 cannet conſider 
ſuch. an as ſatisfactory, but that the muſt look upon 
it a à ſrt — thole diſpolations which the ſces with ſo 


| gy — and jealouſy. 
I progeed to the two other points of youf e tai bh 


concer 9 with regard to — 


iples to the King's dominions has been 


all theſe proofs,. ſupported by other cir- 
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of Great Britain, and the conduct of the Convention and 
_ - officers relative to the Scheldt. The declaration which 
__ "there make, that France will not attack Holland fo-long = tha 
power ſhall obſerve an exact ee is conce ved nearly in 
the ſame terins with that which you was charged to make in the 
name of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in the month.of Jun 
Since that firſt declaration was an officer, ſtating himſell 
40 de employed in the fervice of France, has openly violated 
both the territory and the neutrality of the Republic, in going 
up the Scheldt to attack the citadel of Antwerp, notwithſtanding 
the determination of the government not ee bg, 
and te formal proteſt by which they op oppoſed ĩt. Since 
declaration was made, the Convention has thought itſelf NN” 
Tifed to annul the rights of the Republic exereiſed within the 
mits of its own territory, and enj by virtue of. the fame - 
_ treaties by which her independence is ; andat the very mo- 
ment when, under the name of an amicable ** you 
renew to me in the ſame terms the promiſe of refpeCting the in- 
dependence and the ri — England and her — ou an- 
naunce to me, that in whoſe name ec ſpeak intend to hende 
innin —— e n 
It is not, certainly, on ſuch a ee ol 
- ance can be placed for the continuance of public tranquillity. 
| RR without a more ticular reply 
; 2 on the ſubject. of the Scheldt. If it were true 
bis que ion is in itſelf of little . this would 
- bvr to prove more elearly, that it was brought forward 
only for the purpoſe of infulting the allies of England, by the 
of their neutrality, and by the — — of their 
rights, which the faith of treaties obliges us tu maintain. But 
yon cannot be ignorant, that here the utmoſt importance is at- 
22 to thoſe principles which France wiſhes to eſtabliſh by 
| g. and to thoſe Pe Ee which would natu- 
rally rfl from them, and that not o 112 — 


conſequences will never be admitted ngland, but that 
| rs leech grate ready to oppole them. with al be 
_ 2orce F308 


France can have no tight to annul the ſtipulations relative:to 
_ thes Scheldt, unlefs ſhe have alſo the right to ſet aſide equally all 
the other treaties between all the powers of Europe, and all the 
other rights of England, or of her allies. She can even have 
no pretence to interfere! in the queſtion of opening the Scheldt, 
unleſs ſhe were the fov e CIO or had the 
mae: to dictate laws to all . 

England never will — chat — thall- arrogate the 


| power of — ber N 1 — 
2 pretended 


C "WWF ²˙ AU 


eee I OO vo OR OY . OO = e 0 


ed _ 2 to mike tr i on 

5 0 | Europe, eſtabliſhed ſolemn 
, ee bet. ee, i gel. This 
;orerument, adhering to_the maxims which it has followed fe 


F 5 either dire —— 
4 en 8 


berties of Europe. If- — deſirous of maintainin 
friendſhip and. peace: with England, „ 
poſed to — ——— 
I — 


With 2 — Sip Ml-will which is cb 
el to be found in the conduct of England towards France, I 
cannot diſcuſs it, becauſe you ſpeak of it in terms only, 
without alleging a ſingle All Europe ſeen the juſtice 
and the gener 9 which have charaQterifed the conduct of the 
King. His Majeſty has always been defirous of peace: he de- 
fires it fill, LE ſuch as ay: bo reg and; ſolid, and canſiftent 


2 the 79 ity of mn with 


the general ſecuri urope. ry 
Un the reſt of —— I fa — — 


to me and my . — 


the account of their conduct, and I have no anſwer to give to 
you on this ſubject, any more than on that of the appeal which 


e to the Engliſh nation. This nation, ac- 


ny > to nſtitution by which its and its 
- OY which it. will alwa — fend coat 
— — direct or indirect, will never have — 3 


powers connection or correſpondence, except through — 
of its King; of a King whom it loves and reveres, and ho 


never for an inſtant ſeparated his _ his intereſts, -and hn 


i ee abe in and the happineſs of f his 
pepe, , od 
A I hve the hanour to be, 1 
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Tranſlation -& „ Nite from Monfieur OY n to Lid bene. 


dated 7th January, 1793. (Original retui 


The underſigned Miniſter Plenipotentiar > from! the French 


Republic has tranſmitted: to the Executive il the anſwer 


which. his Excellency Lord Grenville has addreſſed to him on 
's acte e ee e eee | 


Jovan n . 


y, will alſo never ſee with indifference, that 
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for the inftraibas which will be the nes x. 
3 
— rn er has made to him, — - hog 
tannic Majeſty did not acknowledge him as Miniſter 3 1 
—— —U— OED im as i 
it ought to him. This declaration ennot in any reſpect 
— „ or hin- 
— lach decifive circumſtances; from addreſſing to the 
Miniſters of his Britannic Maj + inthe name of the rench 

of which he is the e following note: 


| ament is about to paſs a law relative 
_ — ; he rigor mh iſions of which will fabje& them 
os me the more arbitra ne Secretaries of State of his 


ä or extend- 
— — ry to their views os and hi pee The 
des Council, [knowing the religious fidelity of the 


people engagers 4s 
1 ents, could not pple t 
people in fulbllng their exprefsly excepted from this law; The 


treaty concluded in 786 between 
the — formally 10 ſecure the them from i it. This 


treaty "II | 
4 Tbe fubjefts and inhabitants of the reſpeRtive Abtes of 


and Ly freely 
| Sove ſhall have libert — 
— —— licence or pa 


there, 
| ſea, and to'return from to remain , 
4 1 od retro hn ng purchaſe, 


d 
all thin for their ſubſiſtence an 
2 | they all ally bo waa} wha indo un 
«© favour. Provided however, &c. & c.“ | 


inſtead in the bill d a: juſt exception in 

—— of — — ouncil has — — 
declarations made in the two Houſes of Parliam 5 

4 — explanations and interpretations, that this proj 
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directed re 

8 er. the -Britiſh miniſtry has propoſed 2 hr which would 


have 
late the treaty of commetce, when they 
3 Fee 


ity of delegate from the French Govern- | 


he Executive Council of the French Nepublie has been in- 


general term of dclignations was principally 
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would 
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proaches; by repreſenting it to che Engliſh people as an enemy 


of its conſtitution ; by accuſing it, without being able to furni 


any proof, and in the moſt injurious terms. with having 7 


to foment troubles in England. The Executive Council 
already repelled with indignation ſuch ſuſpicions. If ſome men, 


caſt out from the boſom of France, have ſpread themſelves in 


Great Britain with the criminal intention of agitating the peo- 
ple, of aſton then to revolt, has not * laws to protect 
the public order? Could ſhe not puniſh them? The Republic 


would aſſuredly not have interpoſed in their farour.— Such men 


are not Frenchmen. . 5 . 
Reproaches ſo little founded, imputations ſo inſidious, will 
with diffeulty ſucceed in juſtifying in the eyes of Europe a 


conduct, the compariſon of which with that conſtantly hell by 


France towards Great Britain will-ſuffice to demonſtrate its in- 


juſtice and its malevolence. The French nation, become free, 


has not only not ceaſed to expreſs in all forms ity deſire to 
ſtrengthen its connection with the Engliſh people, but it has rea- 


lſed this deſire with all its power, by receiving as allies, as 


brothers, all the individuals of the Engliſh nation. In the | 


midſt of the combats of liberty and of teſpatiſm, in the midſt gf 
the moſt violent agitations, it has honoured itſelf by a religiqus 


reſpect for all foreigners reſiding within it, and particulatly for 


the Engliſh, whatever might be their opinions, their conduct, 


and their connections with the enemies of liberty; ie | 
nevo- 


they have been aſſiſted, ſuccoured with every kind of 
lence and favour; and it would'be as the reward for this gene- 
rous conduct that the French would find themſelves perhaps 


alone ſubjected to an Act of Parliament, which would grant to 
the Engliſh Government the moſt arbitrary latitude of authority 


2ainft foreigners, which would ſubject them to the taking licences 
ar paſſports for coming, going, and remaining in England; which 
would allow the Secretaries of State to ſubject them without reaſons, 


and on a mere ſuſpicion, to the moſt odious forms; to fix a circuit, the | 
bunds of which they could not paſs, and even to caſt them out of the 


territory of Great Britain at their pleaſure. 

It is evident, that all theſe. clauſes are contrary to the letter of 
the treaty of commerce, the fourth article of which extends: to 
all Frenchmen without diſtinction; and it is too much tobe 
feared, that in conſequence of the determination which his Bri- 


tannic Majeſty has thou t ĩt right to take, of breaking off all 


communication between the governments of the two countries, 
even the French merchants may find themſelves frequently un- 
able to avail themſelves of the c ception which the bill has mad: 


- 


e 5 3 


in favour of thoſe who ** hall prove that they. came. to England for | 


affairs of commerce. 


under the 


2190 PARLIAMENTARY _ Common, 
It is thus that the Britiſh Government has firſt choſen to break 
a treaty to which England owes a great part of its actual profye. 
' the unſkilfulneſs or from the corruption of the agents of a go- 
vernment it has deſtroyed; a treaty which it has, however, never 
' ceaſed to obſerve religiouſly ; and it is at the very moment when 
France is accuſed in the Britiſh Parliament of violating treaties, 
that the public conduct of the two governments offers a contra 
ſo proper to juſtify the retorting the accuſation. 
All the powers of Europe would have a right, doubtleſs, to 
complain of the hardſhip of this bill, if ever it obtained the force 
.of law 12 it is France 6 Ke the inhabitants of which, ſe⸗ 
cured from its penalties by a ſolemn treaty, appear nevertheleſs 
to be excluſively menaced by them; it is France that has the 
right to pretend to a more {peedy. and more particular fatisfac- 
mn... | | | 


on. 00 
The Executive Council might immediately have accepted the 
rupture of the treaty which the Engliſh Government ſeems to 
have held out to it; but it was unwilling to precipitate any of 
its meaſures; and it has choſen; before it makes known its defi- 


nitive reſolution, to afford the Britiſh Monday the opportunity 


of a frank and candid explanation. The underſigned has re- 
ceived orders, in conſequence, to demand of Lord Grenville to 
inform him by a ſpeedy, clear, and categorical anſwer, whether, 
general denomination of foreigners. in the bill on 
which the houſes are occupied, the government of Great Britain 
means likewiſe to include the French, - - 

; | | (Signed) CHAUVELIN. 

' Portman Square, 1th Fan. 179 | e 
Second Year of the French Repu 
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; Tranſlation of a Note from Lord Grenville to Monſicur Charvelin, 


January 7th, 1793. + 


After the formal notification which the underſigned has al- 


ready had the honour of making to Monſieur Chauvelin, he 
finds himſelf obliged to ſend back to hiin the inclofed paper, 


which he received from him this morning, and which he cannot 


but conſider as A inadmiſſible, Monſieur Chauvelin 
aſſuming therein a character which is not acknowledged. 


Whitehall, Jan, 7, 1793. 


” — * 


(signed) GRENVILLE. 
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Tran/lation of a Letter from Mon/ieur Chauvelin to Lord Grenvilles . © 
"om dated 1th January, 1993 ; received bz. 
222, PoRTMAN SQUARE, 7th Fanuary, 1193» . 
MY LORD, 24 year of the Ft Republic, | ud : 
The King of England has prohibited, by a Proclamation of . 
the 15th of November, the exportation of grain and flour. Se- 
veal veſſels lawfully freighted, and ready to depart for Fratice, - 
the government whereof had ordered conſiderable purchaſes a 
thoſe commodities in the ports of England, have been ſtopped, 
notwithſtanding he Jan which enacts that the ports ſhall not be - 
ſhut till fifteen days after the date of the proclamation ;- and the 
kitiſh Miniſtry have themſelves acknowledged the irregularity | 
of ſome of their meaſures, by applying to Parliament for an 4 8 
of indemnity. However, the French Government, relying at 
that time on the good diſpoſitions of the Britiſh Miniſtry, beheld., - 
in thoſe meaſures of vigour only the effect of the f t and 
wiflom of the Engliſh Adminiſtration, and did not think it ne- 
ceſſary to remonſtrate, © . V 
Another Proclamation, which ſoon followed the firſt, excopted 
dl foreign wheat from the prohibition af exportation; it was 
guranteeing to all Europe the ſecurity of tranſports, by remove . 
ing, in an authentic and ſolemn manner, all the doubts to which 
the firſt Proclamation might haye given riſe; it was enſuring to 
the Engliſh commerce a ie e repoſitory ; it was above 
al diſtinguiſhing the ports of Great Britain as a ſacred aſylum far . 
ſuch veſlels laden with grain, and deſtined for France, as, for their 
— or by neceſſity, might be in the caſe of ſtopping in, 
eir courſes, | | Se” 
Four weeks after that declaration, ſome veſſels laden with fo-- 
5 reign grain, on account of France, were ſtopped in the Engliſh, 
: ports; and when the merchants who were commiſſioned made 
7 their claims, they were coldly anſwered, that it was by order of 
WY covernment, | | | 
* France, my Lord, might ſtill have perſuaded herſelf that ſome 
he recent and unexpected information upon the ſtate of proviſions in 
r, WHT Creat Britain had obliged Adminiſtration ta take. fuch extra- 
ot linary meaſures; but Knab Government itſelf took care 
in v prove to Europe that is had no other motive than an hoſtile 
| patiality againſt France, if it is true that the Cuſtom Houſes re- 
ceived orders to permit the exportation of foreign wheat to all 
ports, excrpt hls of Fives. a as e 125 
This fact, my Lord, has been atteſted to me by reſpectable au - 
horities; and however accumulated may be the marks of male - 
. o . 


5 conduct of 
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volence und 2 which France has ſeen for woe time in thje 
| rid Cabinet, I tilt harbour doubts of it, 1 
ſhould, the firſt moment of my knowing it, have waited upon 
| 1 my Lord, to be aſſured from ſelf of its certain F Sod 
Its falſchood, if the determination ta his Britannic Majeſty, | 
in the preſent eee to Pct off all communication be- 
be the I 0 4 the 8 . . bad not rendered 
n the mare diffcult, in proportion as the 
| became the 2 at / 
Dat I conſidered, my Lord, that when the queſtion of war or 
A aroſe betwgen two powerful nations, that which manifeſted 
the deſire of attending to all explanationz, that which ſtrove the 
to Thick opened bo: eres _ — ſhip, we the | 
only one whi tru anc tru be- 
ech you, m Lord, i i the 3 of K poblic faith e name of 
juſtice and o 8 4 to explain to me facts which 1 will not 
characteriſe, and whi fy French nation would take for grant. 
Ad, ftlence only, 1 the refuſal of an anſwer. 
ink, my Lord, E boſom of peace, far from all ap- 
pearance of Fr the Engliſh 1 has profited of the 
good faith of the merchants of Europe, and of the ſecurity of 2 
neighbouring and friendly nation, to bring into its ports thoſe 
c6nimodities of which it ſappoſed or knew the want in that coun- 
A now that ſame Miniſtry ſhould take adva of the firſt 
meafures, - which they Had either taken themſelves, or 
2 to detairt ſuch commodities, in the hope, pe 1 75 that 
itt the midſt of the agitations of chat coumry it wouk ſuffice ta 
exeite the fear of want to create it they would only obtain, as 
the reward of ſuch an act of perfidy, even by the fucceſs of their | 
efiterpriſe, the ſhame of haying employed means, which even in 
the midſt of a terrible war an enlightened and generous nation 
muſt abfior, and of having ſunk the credit of the Engliſh © com- 
- pres, bf e the facred aſylum of its 1 "a 
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22 4 Latte from Lord Grenville to — Chan 
7 bn, 9% of Janpary, 1793. 4 


in i Ho gth 4 January, 179 . 
5 e Sir, that I receiv 9 letter thel 
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King's Miniſters would not decline receiving non- official com- 
eee which, without deciding the queſtion either of the 
my ment of the new. government in France, or of re- 
ceivin igiſter. accredited by her, might offer the means of © 
11 the miſunderſtanding which argon: manifeſted itſelf 
| between the two- countries. 

It has heen thought preferable in France to bring forward 4 
ficulties of form; and the firſt communication which I received 
from you, after that communication, was that of the note of the 
27th of December, to which I have already anſwered. I do not 
know in what capacity you addreſs me the letter which I have 
juſt received; but in — caſe it would be neceſſary to know | 

the reſolutions which ſhall have been taken in France, in conſe- 
quence of what has already paſſed, before I can enter into any 
* explanations, eſpecially with reſpect to meaſures founded in 
t degree on thofe motives of jealouſy ** uncalineſs which 
1 e, to „%,, 
I have the honour to be, 
Ss (Signed) 


Gkewvnas, 


(No, 19. 
| Tanne if a 5 ain Monſieur Chauuelin to Lerd Grenville, 
11th Jamary, 1793; received 12th. (Original returned.) 
bb png Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the French Re- 
9 7 7 account to the — * Council of the 
bem! in 2 Grenville has been authorized to >> rb the 
lanation which has been offered him in the name a 
behalf of the mo Council, on the ſubject of the law 1 
= to forei The underſigned, until he has freſh inftruc, 
tions from t e Counci, thinks it his duty not to delay to con- 
form himſelf to thoſe which he has already received, in declarin 
to Lord Grenville, that the French Republic vannot but 4 
the conduct of the Engliſh Government as a manifeſt infra backen 
of the Treaty of Contents concluded between the two powers, 
and that conſequently ſhe ceaſes to conſider herſelf as bound by 


that Treaty, ang that ſhe regards 1 it from this moment as broken = 


and annu 
(signed) F. CHAUVELIN, 
Portman 8 pre 11th Jauuary, 1793. 


the Second ear of | the French Hs lc, 
( No. 
Tranſlation 7. Mo fr ge. 4 kl Minfieir cue, 115 
/ January, 


17 
Mr. Auſt is charged to ſend back t e Chauvelin the 
jncloſed paper, received yeſterday at the Office for Fe oreign n 
FF hitehall, 1 Pw” 1793: 


__ PARLIAMENTARY anne. 


( No. 21. ) 


ae, 1 a Note from Maonfieur Chanvelin to Lord Gremvill, 


- January 12th, 1793· 


I ha this inſtant received a meſſenger from Fan who has 
the 31ſt. It appears to 
me, that a converſation with you would be the moſt ſuitable | 
form of communicating this anſwer to you ; Thave the honour © 
to beg, my Lord, that you will grant it me as ſoon as poſſible, | 


brought me an anſwer to your letter 


As I Iball not attach any importance to the form of this private 
converſation, I cannot 1 efpecially after your laſt letter of 
the och, 8 will fee any difpculty in conſenting to it. 

I have the honour to be, 


(Signed) F. CHAUVELIN, ; 


Pear Square, I 2th 0 anuary, 22 
the _ Year. of the 2 8 * 


3 ) 


mak. of a fir from Lord Grenville to Monfeur Chanvelin, | 


13th Fanuary, 1793- 


bes, + WrrznaLL, 13h January, 170. 


Half paſt One, P. M. 
| Gaben with what I have already years to you, "Ih 
I have the honour to inform you, that I ſhall make no difficulty 
to receive from you a ade 4. communication in anſwer ta. 
my letter of the 31ſt December; but I cannot avoid, under cir- 
cumſtances ſo critical, to beg that you will put in writing what 
you have to communicate to me, in order that I may be certain 


of not being under any miſtake in the account which it will be 
my duty to give of this particular communication, I will there». 


fore beg of you to come to the Office for Foreign Affairs as ſoon 
as it my be convenient to you. 
have the hanour to be, &g. 
| EE (ene | SVE. 
 MonxievR Cravyein, 
(No 23. ) 
. of « Letter from Monſieur Chauvelin to Lord eilt, 
dated 13th anuary, 1793. 

: | PorRTMAN SQUARE, 1 ah 1 : 

. MY LORD, the Second Year of the Hine Republic. 

The communication which I had the honour to propoſe to 

rake to you is already committed to writing, 1 all immedi- 

aiely repair to your office to carry it to you. 
J have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) PF. CHAUYELIN, : 


LoxD GRENVILLE, 


Ja 


77 
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Tranſlation of a Paper delivered by Monſieur Chauvelin to Lord 
5 Grenville, Fanuary 13th, 1799. 
Wn of the Paper addreſſed by Monſieur le Brun to 
Monſieur Chauvelin, the 8th January, to be com- 
municated to Lord Grenville. 1 | 
The Proviſional Executive Council of the French Republic, 
vious to their anſwering in a more particular manner each of 
the heads comprized in the note which has been remitted to them 
on the part of the Miniſtry of his Britannic Majeſty, will begin 
by renewing to the ſaid iniſtry the moſt expreſs aſſurances of 
their ſincere deſire of preſerving peace and harmony between 
France and England. 5 SO we 
The ſentiments of the French nation towards the Engliſh have 
been manifeſted during the whole courſe of the revolution in ſo 
conſtant, ſo unanimous a manner, that there cannot remain the 
ſmalleſt doubt of the eſteem which it has vowed them, and of 
its deſire of having them for friends. It is therefore with the 
greateſt repugnancy the republic would ſee herſelf forced to a 
rupture, much more contrary to her own inclination than to 
her intereſt. Before we come to ſuch an unpleaſant extremity, 
explanations are neceſſary; and the matter is of fo high an im- 
portance, that the Executive Council did not think it proper to 
truſt it to the ever-acknowledged miniſtry of a ſecret agent; 
hence they have deemed it to be expedient in all points to charge 

Citizen Chauvelin with it, though he be no otherwiſe acknow- 
ledged before his Britannic Majeſty than on the late King's ac- 
count. Ws | 5 „ | 
The opinion of the Executive Council was juſtified on this 
occaſion, by the manner in which our negociations were at the 
ſame time tranſacted in Spain, where Citizen ae, 20k. WAS ex- 

_ adtly in the ſame ſituatjon as Citizen Chauvelin at London; yet 
this did not prevent the Miniſters of his Catholic Majeſty from 
treating with him for a convention of neutrality, the 3 
of which is to be exchanged at Paris, between the Miniſter for 
Foreign Affairs and the Spaniſh Charge d' Affaires. We will 
even add, that the Prime Miniſter of his Catholic Majeſty, in 
writing officially on this ſubject to Citizen Bourgoing, did not 
forget to give kim his title of Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
France. Fhe example of a power of the firſt coder; fuck as 
Spain, induced the Executive Council to hope to find the ſame 
facility at London. However, the Executive Council freely 
own, that this demand of negeciations has not all the rigour of 
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diplomatic form, and that Citizen Chauvelin is not regularly 
enough authorized. In order to remove this obſtacle. entirely, to 
diſcard every reproach of having ſtopped, by the mere want of 
formality, a negociation, on the ſucceſs of which the tranquil. 
lity of two great nations is depending, they have taken the reſo- 
lution of ſending letters of credence to Citizen Chauvelin, which 
would furniſh him with the means of treating in all the ſeverity 
% ⁰ Ta wa 
Now, to come to the three points which can alone, make an 
N of difficulty at the Court of London, the Executive Coun- 
cil obſerve, reſpecting the firſt, which is the decree of the 1gth 
of November, that we have not-been properly underſtood by the 
Miniſtry of his Britannic Majeſty, when they accule us' of hay- 
ing given an explanation which announces to the ſeditious of all na- 
tions what are the caſes in which they may previouſly count : 
the ſupport and aſſiſtance of France, Nothing could be more fo- 
reign than this reproach to the ſentiments of the National Con- 
vention, and to the explanation we haye given of them; and we 
did not think that it were poſſible we ſhould be charged with the 
open deſign of favouring the ſeditious, at the very moment when 
wee declare, that it 1 be wronging the National Convention if 
they were. charged with the project of protecting inſurrections, and 
with the commations that may break out in any corner of a ſlate, of 
Joining the ringleaders, and of thus making the cauſe of a few pri. 
vate individuals that of the French nation. 5 
We have ſaid, and we deſire to repeat it, that the decree of 
the 19th of November could not have any application, unleſs to 
the /ingle caſe in which the general will of a nation, clearly and 
unequivocally expreſſed, ſhould call the French nation to its aſ- 
ſiſtance and fraternity. Sedition can certainly never be conſtrued 
into the. general pry Theſe two ideas mutually repel each 
other, ſince a ſedition is not and cannot be any other than we 
movement of a {mall number againſt the nation at large; : 
this movement would ceaſe to be ſeditious, provided all the mem- 
bers of a ſociety ſhould at once riſe, either to correct their go- 
vernment, or to change its form in toto, or for any other object. 
The Dutch were r e ſeditious when they formed 
tho generous reſolution of thaking off the yoke of Spain; and 
when the general will of that nation called for the aſſiſtance of 
France, it was not reputed a crime in Henry the Fourth, or in 
Elizabeth of England, to have liſtened to them. The know- 
ledge of the general will is the only baſis of the tranſactions of 
nations with each other; and we can only treat with any go: 
vernment whatever on this principle, That ſuch.a government 
is deemed the organ MF the general wall of the . ol 


* 1 48,3795 7 / . JOVRNAL: 


22 5 by this ener gc, 
ovember is "me to what 
. Ct. 
ral will, and Non began er gs pt, and ſo | 
in right; that it was th the trouble to fully fronds jirr On 
this account, the ya thinks that 7 | 
this right might perhaps have — diſpenſed with 124 
tonal Convention, and did not deſerve to be made 5 
a particular decree. But with e 9 — 
it, Ft cannot give unealineſs to an 
It A. the miniſters . T4 «Bennie ety ha havs 
rig lie by the When roars 6 oth, 
ſingle obſervation m on that fu belongs to, 
iſcuſfon| of of the Scheldt. 1 7 this laſt point, IX | 
which we are confined. : po 
We repeat it, this queſtion is in itſelf of little moment, The 
3 7 Great Britain conclude that it only ſerves ta pr 
more c that it was hs gy 2 merely for the FT 0 
inſulting 5 allies of. Eng e ſhall reply af 5 5 
leſs warmth. and prejudice, — Nas 8 is abfolute] 
different to England; that it is of little rtance to Hol 
but that it is 7 — important to the it i 
nne e den eee th prove ; and its trivial 
import to Holland Leal Glee this fact, * e | 
the Belgians — qu terminate at 
Oſtend. 8 ae Beg i roved by the 
numerous advantages the port of | Antwerp 19755 to | 
'Tis therefore on account of this importance, tis to reſtore to 
the Belgians the mjojment of ſo precious a right, and nat to of- 
fend any one, that e It ready to ſupport 
them in the exerciſe of ſo legitimate a ri AT 
But is France authoriſed to break a which ar are 
ge the ieee If the rights of nature and 
thoſe of nations are conſulted, not France alone, all the nations 
« honey authoriſed to do it——thers .can be no douht of 


7 ye conſult public lay, we ſhall ſay that j jt ought a be no- 
thing but the application of the principles of the general rights of 
nations to the particular trcumftances in which nations are © 
E with, regard to each ether; inſomuch that every particu- 

treaty repygnant to ſuch principles can only be regarded 5s 
the work of violence. We moreqver add, in ER, to 454 
Scheldt, that this treaty was concluded without the 
of the Belgians, The Emperor, * ſecure. the 5 os of — 
Low Countries, facrificed without ſcruple the 15 invialable of 
ihts, Maſter of — he governed —=_ | 

arops 
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| Europe has ſeen, 'with the rod of abſo}ute deſpotiſmy reſpected 
kai 2 $a s which it imported him to preſerve, 
. tua — 2 hunt ! France 
JW ar nth the Houſe xpel it from” tho 


Low Contitrigs, and calls back e eder cho Perle whom the 

Coprt of Vienna had devoted to ſlavery ; their chains are broken; 
= tg into all 'the rights hts Which the Houſe of wa, ha 

way. from them. Bo ean that which they 

70 to the Scheldr be excepted, particularly” 

right is > candy of importance to thoſe who are deprived of it? Fo 

remajns, France has too a political creed to be afraid 

to e es of it. xecutive Council declares, 

not wich a yiew rauen to Þ Jorg exgbaſipen 1 e 

langy: Per eng Aker homage to truth, chat the Frenc 

Republic does no der which erect itſelf into an univerſal/arbitra- 

wr of the treaties ich ind nations. She will know: how to 


oy as ſhe will take care to make her own. 
ED - 2 does not with to Nos wy laws To an ara] and 


4 8 me which er ll to 15 ians to pr 
4 conſolidate their liberty; after which they will be indepe 1771 
8 happy France will find her recompence in their 


When n nation ſhall be found in the full enjoyment of b- 
2 when its general will can 8 declare itſelf without 
then, if England and Holland ſtill attach ſome i 4 

portance | to the opening of the Scheldt, they may put the 
affair into a direct negociation With Belgia. If the 1 5 by 
any motive whatever, conſent to deprive themſelves 
RA * the e France will not oppoſe #; iy he 

ow to r independence, even in 4 an 
After fo frank a declaration, which manifeſts ſuch a ſincere 
ante of peace, his euer Majeſty's Miniſters ought not to 
have any dpubts with . to the intentigns of France. If her 
Ae 1 ci inſufficient, and if we are ſtill obliged to 
Hear a haugh age; if hoſtile parations are continued 
in the Engliſh Sow! having exhauſted every means to 

peace, we vill prepare ho war, with a ſenſs iſt of the juſ- 
tice of a and efforts to avoid this extremity.— 
We will fight the Engliſh, whom we eſteem, with POWs! but 
we will fight them without fear. 1 


ö nl 1 
| (Spd) | . CHANVELIN, 


Magin 
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1550 W Wir with - greateſt attention, "the pa 
which von delivered to me on 13th of this month. ds 6 Ga 
not conceal from you that I im; found nothing ſatisfaQtol 
the reſult of that note. The explanations it contains ate confined - 
nearl to the % 20: wen I have already given a detail- 
ed anſwer. he declaration of an intention to 1 * in th 5 
internal airs of other cquntries; is = nay 1 No men- 
tion is made either of diſavowal or for the offenſive,” 
meaſures ſtated. in my letter to you of | December. And 
the claim is ſtill reſerved of a = payee. e 4 ho 19h. 
late the rights of our Not + ng being 0 nly offered, 12 
ſubje& an illuſory negociation, which is referred, as well 
evacuation of the Low Countries by the French armies, S wr 
indefinite period, not only of the Conclufon of the war, but 


all of the conſolidation of what is called he liberty of the Bel- | 


15 . hat I theſe explanations ſhould appear tows wn- 


in obliged to hear the language of 
aug hun, il Pale 8 continued in the ports of 


| — after having exhauſted every thing which could lead 
1 you will dilpoſe yourſelves to War. * 
f this notification, or that which related to the Treaty of 
Commerce, had been made to me in a regular and official form, 
I ſhould have found myſelf obliged to anſwer, that a threat of | 
declaring war againſt England, becauſe ſhe thinks proper to aug- 
ment her forces, as well as a declaration of breaking a ſolemn. 
treaty, becauſe England has adopted, for her own ſecurity, pre- 
cautions of the ſame nature as thoſe which are already eſtabliſhed 
in France, could neither of them be conſidered in any =_ 
light than that of new offences, which, while they. ſable, 
would preclude all negociation. "IP 
In this form of -unofficiab communication, 1 feel that it x s 
ſtill be allowed to me to tell you, without haughtineſs, bas ge t 
. diſguiſe, that theſe explanations — (Hr . 
tory; and that all the reaſons which have our prepa- 5 
rations ſtill ſubſiſt. I have already made theſe reaſons known; 
you by my letter of the 3ſt December, in which I have f 


in preciſe terme, W alone contribute to the , 
Pes 1 1 8 maintenance 
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| 1 erous to the reſt of Europe; but w 


bannt Feine deem 


ratintenarice of peace and rel wojerfiendinig: 1 do not be 
a rene e ke ee e 
n a ſeparate 
een you, our ray Fray E 
you had any explanatioins te give me in the ſame form, ie. 


hey, "all thy cyrnnanere of the prefer 
to its allies, and to che 

e F fill willingly lend myſelf to it. 

r however, that in anſwer to wh# you ſay on the ob- 


he 3 


neu FR e letter of 


je& of our preparations, Lought to inform you, in che moſt ex - 


preſs eg, hat. under the 7 all choſe 


meaſures will be perſiſted in _ which ſhall be judged expedi - 
ent for enablin us to protect the | he 820 uillity, and 
rights of this country, a err > of dif es, and to 


ſe a barrier to views of ambition 2 , eee always | 
become much more 


n the are . 
fruBtive of il order and bete. 

ENG. . I have be honour to be, S. 
Log nes oe LE ' Your moft-obedient + N 
1 e i {a8 7Y e 5 en eee 
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Hou 2. a RY 10 Min eur Chaudilin to | Lord Gre 
Ville, dated 1515 anna; 1793˙ 3 
1 


. PoRTMAN SQUARE, 1 th, 1 a 
885 | þ me Erb, ny; 79%. 
Mir Lony, 


"have eee myſelf to you, to of you; 
to grant me an interview. bet ml oo wo go 
of. this requeſt, and you will judge them to be ſuch as will not 


admit of delay. I ſhall firſt defire of you, my Lord, ſecurity 


for my communications with the French Government. What- 
ever may be the character which you acknowledge me to poſſeſs, 
vou have at leaſt never doubted of the authenticity of the decla- 


rations which I have tranſmitted to you in the name of the 


French nation. rr 


n r or to give orders for 


5 —_— 


hun. 8, 1703. 


W. 
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couriers to be reſpected, and the ſecrecy of my letten, as well 
of thoſe ſent as received, to be 


I will then, my Lord, a to =— informed whether his 
Britannic N will receive my Letters of Credence, and if 


he be ſatisfied with the declarations contained in the 
| had the honour « tranſmitting. to your Lordlhip at Bandy. 


[ have not only received freſh orders from the Executive Coun- 
cl of Fouts Sr y and definitive. anſwer ; but 


et, another reaſon which ur ently 383 
of of is ang ec Majeſty. 1 1 y, that the 


relating = obliges them to =_ — e 


n Hi ws E roth of January; and in caſe of any 


make fuch declaration, 


him. I know, joy "Log, and all thoſe WhO underſtand the rights 
of nations know it that I cannot Fr el in this law: 


the avowed and acknowledged organ vernment 'whi 
. Fe of ct ave Ge 


executes laws to which twenty-five anti” 
ted themſelves, my perſon is, and ought to be, ſacred; and even 
under my diplomatic character, 
ed 7 1 the general 
tannic ajeſty ſhould have definitively rejected the Letters of 
Credence which he knows I have received for him. But had 
| been implicated in this law, I owe to the government of a free 
and powerful nation,” which I repreſent, this declaration, thar it, 
woull be impoſſible for me to ſubmit to it; and that all the per- 

ſecutions which it . might pleaſe his Britannic Majeſty to make 


me endure, would fall upon the French nation, in w Ofe - mr 


and for whoſe ſake it would be my glory to ſuffer.” 


After this candid rr my Lord, thinking myſelf ! in | 
r {ide, I will defire of yo ou, in 


titled to an equal finceri 
the converſation which ſolicit, to inform me, what is the con- 


duct which his Britannic Majeſty's Miniſters mean to hold with 
reſpect to me, and with reſpect to the perſons who compoſe my 


a in conſequence of the / law againſt Foreigners, 


| 1 have the honour to be &c. 
ee e (Signs) | . CHAUVELIN.: 
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er, who N to this law, negleCting or refuſin 1. 
iſtrates of this country woul 15 
authoriſed not only to require him to do ſo, but even to impriſon 


J could not be rank- a 
common claſs of aeg until his Bri- 
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"I dw maid, 85 your bar of he ah of th 


"T have already informed you, that his Majelly b. 
Nr pus T of ang, according as he ſhall 

the two queſtions, of > OB a 0 form of government 

in France, and of receiving a miniſter accredited on the part of 

any A en in France than that of his Moſt Chriſtian 

And in anſwer to the demand vrhich you now make 

to me, "whether his Majeſty will 22 new letters of cre- 


device? I am to inform. you, that bis Ma ity does. not thtal. fr 


under the preſent circumſtances, to receive thoſe letters. 
The demand which you make to me is equall incompatible 
with-the form of.an unofficial communication, — po 


from his Moſt - Chriſtian Majeſty. ' It only den b f l 
on the ſubject of your letter, eſpecially — 4 rh ac: 


in France, to inform, you, that as agent, charged . 


denſe communication, you might certainly have expected the 

ry meaſures on N the ſafety of your, letters, 
Me e that-as Miniſter from the Moft Chriſtian 
King, you would have enjoyed all the exemptions which the 
law grants to public miniſters, recognized as ſuch ; but that as a 
ivate perſons you cannot but return to the general __ 


nt in 1 
1 have the honour to be, K. 25 
(Signed) Er 0 
( No. 28. 1: 


Tranſlation fe Letter ron Led Grenill 1 Menno oe. 


anuary adi, 1793. 
| 8 Fanuary 24h, 1793. 


the cha- 
racter in which you have hitherto deen acknowledged, of Miniſter 


Th 


Jan, 38,3793. + 19 UANAL, A 
which have, been ſo ſuſpended, being 
min tel, by the fatal death of his late moſt 
you Tbe Ng no more ele Mü FT i 
, ee 
fidence here. His Ma ught fit to that you 
Would retire from this 22 within the term of eight tan; 
and I herewith. tranſmit to regs of the order which his 


NL Oo ves fr youcttlant your fue 3 and 7 BAN 


not fail l w. Eke lf th the othe Ae e in order that you may 
e 


return to France, with al tions omg” are due to Gn 


character of Minjſter Pleni 
Majeſty, which you have 2 this cou dn 


| I rs the honour t be, & be | ee 
12 45 G 1 eu GRENVILLE. 
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I received an hour \ Me. Hae 4 A 50 
you have done me the h. our to write to me, together r with the 
papers annexed to it. -I intend to ſet out to-morrow morni 
for France; thoſe of my houſehol8, who are not able to follo, 
me, will all have A el before the period ſpecified: in die order 
which you have tranſmitted to me. 

The precautions which you have announced to me as intended 
to be taken for the ſafety of my departure, will extend them - 
ſelyes . „my Lord, in a more particular manner, to 
_ the papers of the French Embaſſy, which have been ſited, 
in truſt, with me ſince my arrival in this country. onſiour 7 
Rheinhard, who i is employed immediately next to me in this ap 
miſſion, will remain here five days after me to put them in order, = 
J hope you will apprave his waiting upon Mr. Auſt, to aſk of 
him a paſſport nearly of the ſame nature with that which I have 
received; and to make ſeveral obſervations to him with regard . 


to che precautions which he may think fitting and len, — 
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| | 17935 * | 
PRESENT, 
"The KING Moſt Excellent MAJESTY in Council 


7 
eee e 1 
ordered, that Monſieur Chauvelin, who was received by His 
Miajeſty, on che fecond day of May, 1792, as Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary accredited by his late Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, do de- 
part this alm on or before the firſt day of February next; and 
That the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, His Msjeſty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, . 
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cauſed the Order of the Day for taking into conſideration his 
Majeſty's Moſt Gracious Meſſage, to be read, ſaid, that for his 

art he was then ready, purſuant to the above Order, to enter 
into the diſcuſſion of this important buſineſs, and to move the 


Addreſs of which he had already given notice. But as the Pa- 


pers which his Majelty had -been es to communicate to 
the Houſe, and. which coptained the grounds on which he 


meant chiefly to reſt the merits of the Addreſs, had not been 
printed and delivered till that morning; as they were rather 


voluminous, and as it was to be wiſhed that Gentlemen ſhould 
have ſufficient time for peruſing and conſidering them, before 
they were called upon to concur in the Addreſs which it was 
his intention to move, he thought it would be more adyiſeable 
to adjourn the conſideration of the Meſſage till to-morrow. 
He begged it might be clearly underſtood that this was his only 
reaſon for delay; and that had the Papers been delivered yeſter- 
day, he moſt certainly- would have -made his promiſed Motion 
that day. To ſhorten an adjournment could not be in any de- 


gree prejudicial to the public affairs; whilit on the other hand 
4 ſhew, that it was the wiſh of the Houſe, that the vote 


it woul 
to which it would come to on that important buſineſs ſhould 
appear to the world to be the feſult of the fulleſt deliberation. 
As he was then on his legs, Mr. Pitt ſaid, he took that — 
tunity to give notice, that, as on the one ſide all unneceſſary 
haſte ought to be avoided, ſo on the ather ought all unneceſſary 


delay: he meant to move to-morrow, after the Addreſs ſhould ' 


have been carried, for an augmentation of his Majeſty's Naval 
Force; and to ſtate that the number of ſeamen for which he 
intended to apply, in addition to the 25,000 already voted, 
would be twenty thouſand, making in the whole 45,000.—He 


concluded, by moving, that the Houſe would proceed to · mor- 
70w, to the conſideration of his Majeſty's Moſt Gracious. 


Meſſage. 6 52 | 5 

Mr. GRE ſaid, he did not riſe for the purpoſe of pro- 
ducing unneceſſary delay in a buſineſs, which was allowed on 
all hands to be of the laſt importance, as it involved the pro- 
ſperity and peace, and perhaps the very exiſtence of the State. 
But he roſe to ſubmit to the judgment and candor of the Right 


Honourable Gentleman, ſome reafons for ſhewing that a longer | 
| | | 2 adjournment 


24 
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The. CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER having 
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that many more papers, than had yet been produced, would be 
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adjournment than till to-morrow, ought to be adopted by the 
Houſe. The Right Honourable Gentleman beſt knew what 
would be the ſcope and object of the Addreſs,” which he in. 
tended to move, and therefore he could beſt tel whether the 
papers then before the Houſe, would warrant and ſupport the 
meaſure that he meant to propoſe. But thoſe who were ac. 
quainted with the purport of the Addreſs, and who ſaw that 
the preſent criſis was likely to terminate in a war, might think 


neceſſary to enable them to form a judgment on ſo momentous 
a queſtion. The communication already before the Houle 
red to him to be very defective, for there was a chaſm 
from the Sth of July to the igth of November, of the laſt 
year, a period during which events of a very important nature 
had taken place in France. He wiſhed that this chaſm might 
be filled up, or that the Miniſter would ſay, that during that 
interval, no communication had taken place between Great 
Britain and the French Government. If he would aſſert this, 
there would of courſe be an end of the matter; but if he 
would not, he ought undoubtedly to lay before the Houſe the 
papers which were received during that period, as abſolutely | 
neceſfary to guide the judgment of the Houſe, and, of the 
country. He was aware, that for a conſiderable. part of the 
above interval, there was no regular communication between 
the two countries; but it was underſtood, that our government 
had had ſome intercourſe with the Agents from France, who, 
though not accredited to our Court, had certainly a public cha. 
radter, and came over to England in the name of the French 
Government. The papers which paſſed between ſuch Agents, 
and our Miniſters, ought to be communicated to the Houle, as 
well as thoſe which had paſſed between the latter and Mr. 
Chauvelin. It was reported and generally underſtood, that a 
communication had been. opened between- Lord Auckland, our 
Ambaſlador at the Hague, and the Executive Council of 
France, If this was true, and he believed it was not doubted 
by any one, the correſpondence of that Noble Lord on the oc- 
caſion, ought to be laid before Parliament. There was another 
point of very conſiderable importance in this buſineſs, and on 
Which the Houſe had no information whatever. It was ſaid 
that our interfetence in Continental affaſrs at this junQure, was 
the conſequence of our engagements with the Dutch, to whom 
we were bound to guarantee the excluſive navigation of the 
Scheldt. The exiſlence of thoſe engagements he did not deny, 
but ſurely he might aſk whether Holland had formally called 
upon us to fulfil them. If ſhe had, the requiſition ought to be 
communicated to the Houſe ; if ſhe had not, it did not _ 
2 N . 0 
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to him that we had any ground whatever for interfering, much 
leſs for going to war. Upon all theſe grounds. he thought that 
the Honſe had not yet ſufficient documents before it, to enable 
it to go into the conſideration of the King's Meſlage ſo ſoon as 
to-morrow ; and therefore he moved as an amendment, that the 
word * to-morrow” ſhould be left out, and the words on 
Monday next” inſerted in its room. 1 EN 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER obſerved, 
that the Honourable, Gentleman had gone into a great variety 
of matter, and mentioned. a conſiderable number-of points on 
which he wanted information. If the Honourable Gentleman 
conſidered the papers to which he had alluded, as neceſſary to- 
the diſcuſſion of Ne King's Meſſage, he was at liberty to move 
for them; and the Houſe would uſe its own diſcretion either in 
agreeing to or reſiſting the production of them. For his own 
part all that he ſhould ſay at preſent was, that the Addreſs which 
it was his intention to move, would require. nothing more to 
warrant and juſtify it, than the papers already before the Houſe, 
and ſuch fats as. were already of public notoriety, 
Mr. SHERIDAN faid, the Right Honourable Gentleman 
ly | ought to have. deemed it, proper to take ſome notice of the 
ee points on which his Honourable Friend had touobed; 
they certainly were of a nature that entitled them to conſider. * 
ation; and they ought not to have been paſſed over unnoticed. 
He agreed with the Right Honourable Gentleman that it was 
of conſequence that it ſhould appear to the world that the 
determination of the Houſe on this great buſineſs was the re- 
ſult of mature deliberation, But that was not all that was 
required; for it ought to be made to appear to the people of 
England, who were to bear the burdens of the war, that it was 
on our part abſolutely unavoidable ; and that nothing had been 
omitted by Miniſters, conſiſlent with national honour, to avert 
it. This was not a favour, which the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman might grant to, or withhold at pleaſure from the people, 
but a debt which he owed them, and which it was his bounded 
duty to diſcharge. His Honourable Friend had mentioned an 
intercourſe between Lord Auckland at the Hague, and the 
Executive Council. of. France, and between the King's Minif. - 
ters at, home, and certain Agents from that body though not 
accredited. It was an eaſy matter for the Right Honourable 
Gentleman to ſay whether any ſuch intercourſe had taken 
place or not; if he would ſay it had not, there would of courſe 
be an end of the buſineſs; if the contrary, then the Corre- 
ſpondence ought to be produced. Gentlemen who were not in | 
office had no means of judging whether reports circulated on _, 
the Continent, or public eee made there, had any foun- 
dation in truth; but if credit might be given to papers pub- 
„ 242 ' liſhed 
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liſhed by authority of the National Convention, it would ap. 
_ pear that an intercourſe had taken place between the Engliſh 
. _ Ambaſſador at the Hague (Lord Auckland) and ſome Agent or 
Agents of the F Government: for Mr. Briſſot, in a 
report to the National Convention, abſolutely afferted the fact. 
_ Surely then, it muſt be admitted, if the aſſertion was true, that 
the information given to the Houſe of Commons was very in. 
complete, and fuch as would not warrant a declaration that the 
war was unavoidable on our part, and that it was a war of 
downright neceſſity. There was another point, on which full 
information ought to be given before the Houſe could proceed 
to debate the King's Meſſage; but on which not 'a particle of 
information had yet been given; and that was reſpecting the 
conduft of Holland. It was on account of that country, it 
was ſaid, that we were going to war; we had entered into a 
treaty with the Dutch, to guarantee to them the excluſive navi- 
gation of the Scheldt, which had lately, been opened by the 
French. No one would pretend to ſay, that we were bound to 
arm on account of that meaſure, unleſs the Dutch had called 
_ us expreſsly fo to do; what evidence was there before the 
Houſe, that the had made any application to us on the 
ſubject. And if they had not, how. could any man take it 
upon his conſcience to ſay, that the war was unavoidable on 
our part? He hoped then, that the en Honourable Gen- 
tleman would feel the neceſſity of explaining himſelf to the 
Houſe on theſe different points. „ . 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER did not 
riſe in reply; the queſtion was put on Mr Grey's amendment, 
which was negatived without a diviſion; and then the original 
nr as made by Mr. Pitt, was carried without further 
ate. . * | 5 
Mr. GREY roſe again, and ſaid, that as the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman had not thought proper to give the deſired 
explanation on the different points which he had mentioned, 
or afford a delay till Monday for the conſideration of the 
King's Meſſage, he would conſider it his duty to move to- 
morrow for the various papers to which he had taken the 
liberty to allule. 7 | 5 | 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER deſired the 
Honourable Member would ſpecify the papers for which he 
intended to move on the morrow, he would either conſent to 
the production of them, or ſtate his reaſons for oppoſing it. 
Mr. GREY ſtated ones „that the papers which he 
wanted, were ſuch as had paſſed between our iſters and the 
French Ambaſſador, from the 8th of July to the igth of No- 
vember laſt; ſuch as had paſſed either immediately or circui- 
toully between our Miniſters here, or Lord Auckland — tho | 
8 1 ague, 
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Hague, through any Ag. of the French government; ane 


finally, the requiſition, if any, made by the States General of 
the United Provinces, fora performance of our engagements 
for ſecuring to the Republic of Holland the excluſive naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt,” - „ WOES 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER took down 


in writing a memorandum gf theſe papers, and then moved 


that the Houſe ſhould adjourn, The queſtion was immedi- 
ately put and carried with oppoſition, and the adjournment 
wel place at half paſt four o clock. 56 

1 1 7 1 FrbRuAA v t, . 2 

Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS roſe to move for leave to 


bring in a Bill for reſtoring a Clauſe which uſually made a part 


of the former Militia Acts, but which: rather through accident, 
he believed, than deſign, had been left out of the laſt, This 


Clauſe was for 1 a proviſion for the wives and children 
ot to ſerve in the Militia; a proviſion 


which he meant to extend to the wives and children of perſons 


ſerving therein as Subſtitutes. He ſaid he had received letters 


from many reſpettable Gentlemen on the ſubjełt of the Militia, 


ſuggeſting various improvements in that branch of the public 
ſervice; if he had not adopted them, and included them in the 


preſent plan, it was not becauſe he did not think them deſerv- 
ing of attention, but becauſe it was-of great N e to the 
ſervice, that the meaſure which he was at preſent going to 
propoſe, ſhould be carried into effect with all poſſible diſpatch 
for the benefit of the families of men actually ſerving: ſhould 


the improvements ſuggeſted be comprized in the ſame Bill, he .. 
was well aware that delay would be the conſequence, as the 


whole of the Militia Laws would be laid open to diſcuſſion. 


He did not deny but this might be attended with good effects; 
but he thought that the beſt way in which the Houſe could 

proceed, would be to take that buſineſs up as a ſeparate meaſure, 
and ſuffer the Bill which he now wanted to introduce, to paſs 
with all poſſible expedition, Having ſaid this, he moved * for 


* leave to bring in a Bill for explaining and amending an AQ 
of the 19th of the preſent King, reſpecting the Militia. 
The Motion was N to without any oppoſitien, and Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. Hobart 
the B. 
MoT1oONs rox PAPERS,  - I 


The Order of the Day being read for taking into conſideration 


his Majeſty's Meſſage. 


Mr. GREY faid, that where he to conſider the manner in . 
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ing certain Papers, was received by 
| Gentleman over againſt him, (Mr. Pitt) he ſhould feel but little 
\. hopes of ſucceſs this day, and little encouragement to proceed, 


|  prels himſelf in more forcible terms than thoſe which were uſed 
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which the notice which he gave mg Gar a Motion reſpect. 
Right Honourable 


The manner to which he alluded, was not guſtified by any inci. 
vility on his We to the Right Honourable Gentleman, for 
certainly he did not mean any perſonal incivility to him in 
calling for certain explanations, which he thought the Houſe. | 
ought to be in poſſeſſion of, before it could decide upon the | 
important queſtion, which was that day to be brought under 


diſcuſſion, The Right Honourable Gentleman perhaps had 
been influenced by a ſenſe of his Tuperiority of e and of 
power, which made him deem it unneceſſary, or below his 
dignity to give anſwers to proven on the Oppoſition ſide of the 
Houſe ;' he might alſo feel bolder, and conſequently leſs com- 


| r on account of the diſunion among thoſe who had 


itherto oppoſed his Adminiſtration. As for his own part he 
was fully conſcious how inferior he was to the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman both in talents and in power; but ſtill felt what 
was due to the character of an independent Member of Parlia- 


ment: the haughty arrogance. of an individual, might be inde- 


2 employed to check the ardor of a repreſentative of the 
people; but whilſt he had the honour of a ſeat in that houſe, he 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be diverted by any thing that a 


Miniſter could do, from purſuing that line of conduR his duty 


to his conſtituents ſhould point dut. When he yeſterday aſked 
the Right Honourable Gentleman ſome plain queſtions, reſpett- 
ing the exiſtence of certain Papers, the anſwer he got was, ſpe- 
city the Papers you want, and the Houſe will conſider whether 
they ought to be granted: the Papers already before the Houſe, 
are ſufficient to warrant the Motion which I intend to make; 
and even without theſe Papers, I might reſt the defence of it 
upon the notoriety of many acts done by France, which Joudly 


call for ſome vigorous meaſures on the part of England. It was 
very ges Mr. Grey obſerved, that the Papers already on 
the ta | 

man's purpoſe; he beſt knew what t 


le, might be ſufficient for the Right Honourable Gentle- 
at thay purpoſe; was : but a 
Repreſentative of the people, who are to bear the burdens of 


the war, to which the Right Honourable Gentleman's meaſures 


were leading the country, ought, before he conſented to a war, 
to have before him' every document that could prove that the 
war was unavoidable, and abſolutely neceſſary. Come when 
it would, or in what ſhape, war mult be deemed a great cala- 
mity, and nothing but dire neceſſity could juſtify a nation in 
engaging in it, In ſpeaking on that ſubje he could not ex- 


by 
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by a late unfortunate Monarch (Louis XVI.) who, in addreſſin 
the National Aſſembly, faid, * Humanity forbids us to ſhed 
blood, unleſs when we are driven to it by imperious neceſſity.” 
In riſing this. day to moye for more Pigs than the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had thought proper to produce, his 
only object was to diſcover whether ſuch a neceſſity exiſted in 
the Pele caſe, as far as Great Britain and her Allies were con- 
cerned ; and whether our Miniſters had employed all the means 
in their power, conſiſtent with national honour and ſecurity, to 
avoid a war. The Right Honourable Gentleman himſelf did 
not ſeem, notwithſtanding all his boaſting to the contrary, to 
truſt ſolely to the Papeſ on the table for a proof of the neceſſity 
of the war; for other Papers had been circulated, not indeed at 
the door of the Houſe, hut through the town, containing a col- 
letion of ſpeeches made by Members of the National Con- 
vention, and decrees paſſed by that Aſſembly againſt Monarchy, 
Religious Eſtabliſhments and Religion iel , all which were 
calculated not to enlighten, but to miſlead the judgment, becauſe 
they could not well fail to move the paſſions of the readers. 
Theſe papers were collected into a pamphlet, which he verily 
believed to be. circulated by the Treafury, and brought in aid 
of the Papers which the Right Honourable Gentleman had 
communicated to the Houſe. Thus it would appear, that the 
latter really were, in the opinion even'of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman himſelf, whatever he might affect to believe to the 
contrary, abſolutely inſufficiens to direct the judgment of the 
Houſe, in a buſineſs of ſuch magnitude, as was the conſideration 
of, whether the nation ſhould or ſhould not be plunged into a 
war. The Pa for which he intended to move, in addition 
to thoſe already on the table, were thoſe, if any ſuch there were, 
as had paſſed between our Miniſters and the French Ambaſſa- 
dor at our Court, between the 8th of July and the igth of No- 
vember, 1792, during which-period there appeared to be a chaſm 
in the printed communication. He meant next to move for 
ſuch Papers, if any, as had been received by our Miniſters from 
other French Agents; and for copies of the correſpondence 
between his Majeſty's Ambaſſador at the Hague and the French 
Executive Council. He was the more anxious to learn whether 
any ſuch correſpondence had taken place, as he found that Mr. 
Briſſot had aſſerted in a Report made to the National Con- 
vention, that in October and November laſt, an amicable nego- 
ciation had been opened with the Britiſh Government. He was 
aware, that in the report to which he alluded, there was a pal - 
pable inconſiſtency, tor it was ſtated, that what had made the 
_ Engliſh Miniſter fo complaiſant, as to agree to this negociation, 
was the ſplendid victory gained by the French arms at Jem- 
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| 3810 _ PARLIAMENTARY _ Commons, | 
which the notice which he gave bags $6; a Motion reſpect. 
ing certain Papers, was received by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman over againſt him, (Mr. Pitt) he ſhould feel but little 
hopes of ſucceſs this day, and liule encouragement to proceed. 
The manner to which hi alluded, was notyuſtified by any inci- 
vility on his part to the Right Honourable Gentleman, for 
. certainly he did not mean any perſonal incivility to him in 
calling for certain explanations, which he thought the Houſe | 
qught to be in poſſeſſion of, before it could decide upon the 
important queſtion, which was that day to be brought under 
diſcuſſion, The Right Honourable Gentleman perhaps had 
been influenced by a ſenſe of his ſuperiority of talents and of 
power, which made him deem it "unneceſſary, ' or below his 
dignity to give anſwers to prion on the Oppoſition fide of the 
Houſe ; he might alſo feel bolder, and conſequently leſs com- 
| ns on account of the diſunion among thoſe who had 
hitherto oppoſed. his Adminiſtration. As for his own part he 
was fully conſcious how inferior he was to the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman both in talents and in power; but ſtill felt what 
was due to the character of an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment: the haughty arrogance. of an individual, might be inde- 
cently employed to beet ihe ardor of a repreſentative of the 
people; but whillt he had the honour of a ſeat in that houſe, he 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be diverted by any thing that a 
Miniſter could do, from purſuing that line of conduct his duty 
to his conſtituents ſhould poigt but When he yeſterday aſked 
the Right Honourable Gentleman ſome plain queſtions, reſpect- 
ing the exiſtence of certain Papers, the anſwer he got was, ſpe- 
city the Papers you want, and the Houſe will conſider whether 
they ought to be granted: the Papers already before the Houle, 
are ſufficient to warrant the Motion which I intend to make; 
and even without theſe Papers, I might reſt the defence of it 
upon the notoriety of many acts done by France, which Joudly 
call for ſome vigorous meaſures on the part of England. It was 
very poſſible, Mr. Grey obſerved, that the Papers already on 
the table, might be ſufficient for the Ri bi Hondurable Gentle- 
man's purpole; he beſt knew what that purpoſe, was : but a 
Repreſentative of the people, who are to bear the burdens of 
the war, to which the Right Honourable Gentleman's meaſures 
were leading the country, ought, before he conſented to a war, 
to have before him every document that could prove that the 
' war was unavoidable, and abſolutely neceſſary. Come when 
it would, or in what ſhape, war muſt be deemed a great cala- 
mity, and nothing but dire neceſſity could juſtify'a nation in 
engaging in it. In ſpeaking on that ſubje*t he could not ex- 
preſs himſelf in more forcible terms chan thoſe which were 17 


. 5 
; T7. 5 3 
FB. 1, 1793. "gn 


yy a late unfortunate Monarch/(Louis XVI.) who, in addreſſin ng 
the National Aſſembly, ſaid, Humanity forbids us to ſh: 


blood, unleſs when we are driven to it by imperious neceſſity.” 
In riſing this. day to move for more Papers than the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had thought 3 to produce, his 


only object was to diſcover whether ſuch a neceſſity exiſted in 
the preſent caſe, as far as Great Britain and her Allies were con- 
cerned; and whether our Miniſters had employed all the means 
in their power, conſiſtent with national honour and ſecurity, to 
avoid a war. The, | t 
not ſeem, notwithſtanding all his boaſting: to the contrary, to 
truſt ſolely 'to the Papeſt on the table for a proof of the neceſſity 


of the war; for other Papers had been circulated, not indeed at 


the door of the Houſe, but. through the town, containing a col- 
lection of ſpeeches made by Members of the National Con- 
vention, and decrees paſſed by that Aſſembly againſt Monarchy, 
Religious Eſtabliſhments; and Religion itſelf, all which were 
calculated not to enlighten, but to miſlead the judgment, becauſe 
they could not well fail to move the paſſions of the readers. 
Theſe papers were collected into a pamphlet, which he verily 
believed to be. circulated by the Treafury, and brought in aid 


of the Papers which the Right Honourable Gentleman had 


communicated to the Houſe. Thus it would appear, that the 
latter really were, in the opinion even of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman himſelf, whatever he might affect to believe to the 
contrary, abſolutely inſufficieng to Firef the judgment of the 
Houſe, in a buſineſs of ſuch magnitude, as was the conſideration 
of, whether the nation ſhould or ſhould not be plunged into a 
war. The Papers for which he intended to move, in addition 
to thoſe vane on the table, were thoſe, if any ſuch there were, 
as had paſſed between our Miniſters and the French Ambaſſa- 
dor at our Court, between the 8th of July and the 19th'of No- 
vember, 1798, during which-period there appeared to be a chaſm 
in the printed communication. He meant next to move for 
ſuch Papers, if any, as had been received by our Miniſters from 
other French Agents; and for. copies of the correſpondence 


between his Majeſty's Ambaſſador at the Hague and the French 


Executive Council.” He was the more anxious to learn whether 
any ſuch correſpondence had taken place, as he found that Mr. 
Briſſot had aſſerted in a Report made to the National Con- 
vention, that in October and November laſt, an amicable nego- 


ciation had been opened with the Britiſh Government. He was 


aware, that in the report to which he alluded, there was a pal - 
pable inconſiſtency, for it was ſtated, that what had made the 
Engliſh Miniſter fo complaiſant, as to agree to this negociation, 
was the ſplendid victory gained by the French arms at Jem- 
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The, Right Honourable Gentleman himſelf did 
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mappe: now he' was ready to admit, that it was abſurd to tay, 
that a victory gained on the-6th of November, could have made 
the Engliſh Miniſters conſent to a negociation in the month of 
October. But ſtill it was aſſerted, let the cauſe have been what 


it might, that a negociation was opened in October; the-obje&, 


purport, and extent of it were unknown ig the Houſe; but it 
was fit that/every thing relating to it ſhould be made known, 
before Gentlemen could be ſeid to be fairly and fully in poſ. 
ſeſſion of all that was neceſſary to direct their judgment in the 
8 queſtion that was to be that night brought bees them, 
he laſt Papers for which he intended to move, were copies of 
ſuch requiſitions as had been made by the States General of the 
8 for the performance of the engagements into 

which this country had entered, for maintaining to the Repubiic 
the excluſive navigation of the Scheldt. The Houſe, he aid, 
muſt ſee the neceſlity for producing theſe Papers; for if England 
was to enter into a war on account of engagements with Hol. 
land, three things. ought to be made to appear: firſt, that the 
engagements exiſt ; ſecondly, that the caſe on account of which 
we are called upon for the performance of them is 2 


Ffaderis; and thirdly, that we have actually been required to 
1 had of the 


fulfil them. No man had a higher ſenſe than he 

binding nature of ſolemn treaties, and of the good faith with 
which they ought to be executed; but ſtill he did not ſee that a 
nation was bound to ſtand forward unaſked, and prepare to ful. 
fil engagements, before it was required to arm by the State 
ſtanding in need of aſſiſtance. To ſhew how matters ſtood in 
this reſpect between England and Holland, was the ſubjeRt of his 
laſt motion, and as it appeared to him to be the moſt important 


pol all, ſo he truſted that the Houſe would ſee the propriety of 


adopting it. Having ſaid this he moved, | 
That there be laid before this Houſe, © An Account of all 


Communications that have paſſed between his Majeſty's Mi- 


niſters and the Executive Government of France or their 

00 Agents, from the Sth of July to the 19th of November, 

66 4792. , | . 2 . ee # ; 
ueſtion with leave withdrawn. | p 


hat there be laid before this Houſe, „ An Account of all 
the Claims and requiſitions made on the 


of the States 
« General of the United Provinces, upon the ſubje& of the 


« Treaty concluded in 1788, between Great Britain and the þ} 
1M ſaid States General, as far as the ſame relate to the excluſive 


* navigation of the Scheldt, and of any application made by the 
« ſaid States General to this Government, on the ground of 
Treaty, for our. aſſiſtance and interference in the preſent 
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The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ſaid, he pre- 
ſumed that neither the Honourable Gentleman or the Houſe 
e that he ſhould on this collateral motion, go into a 

diſcuſſion of topics, which would with much more propriety 

and regularity be brought forward when he ſhould have the 
honour of moving the Addreſs, of which he had given notice 
for that night. He meant therefore, literally to confine himſelf _ 

to the conſideration of the Papers, which the Honourable Gen- | 

teman wiſhed to have produced, and to ſhew that in ſome of 
the caſes alluded to, no ſuch Papers were in exiſtence; and 

that in others; ſuch as did exiſt, either could not or ought not 

to be produced. The Houſe already knew that ſoon after July, 

viz, early in the month of Auguſt, his Majeſty had been pleaſed 

to recall his Ambaſſador from Paris; from that period to the 

igth of November, all communication ceaſed between the two 

countries, except in ſome particular inſtances in no degree 
whatever connected with matters at preſent under diſcuſhon : 
there was indeed a communication from the French Govern- 

ment reſpecting the conduct of the Princes of the Houſe of 

Bourbon, but nothing regarding England ; and ſome others of 

a private nature reſpecting the property of individuals in the 

Iſland of Tobago; ſo that in reality there were no Papers in 
any way relating to the objects in diſpute between the two 

countries, received from Monſ. Chauvelin, between the 8th of 

July and the igth of November laſt. The Honourable 

Gentleman's ſecond Motion he underſtood to be for Papers 

received from other Agents of the French Government. On 

this head he would fay that no ſuch Papers exiſted. It appear- 
ed, indeed, from one of the Papers already on the table, that 

when affairs began to wear a ſerious aſpett, his Ne Mi- 

niſters were willing to agree to ſome extra official mode of 

treating ; and that to this end Lord Grenville had admitted 

Monſ. Chauvelin to an interview; what paſſed' at it could not 

be laid before the Houſe, becauſe it was not reduced to writing, 

but delivered verbally, and in the way of converſation. The 
ſubſtance of ſuch extra official conferences, had never been 
conſidered as proper ſubjects to be laid before Parliament, be- 
cauſe the ſubſtance of them could be collected only from me- 
mory, and conſequently it might be inaccurately given; and 
ben ſuch conferences generally led to, and 4 | 
be conſidered as the preliminaries to ſome ſpecific written 
cuments, on which meaſures might afterwards be grounded. 
He recollected alſo, that he himſelf had had ſome conferences 
(the firſt on the gd of December laſt) with a perſon who did 
not ſtyle himſelf an Agent from the French Government, but 
repreſented himſelf as one in ng ana of ſome of thoſe, 

| | „ in 
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* . hands was the exerciſe of authority in France. What 
- Paſſed at theſe conferences, was not in writing, and there ge 
could not be produced; he had agreed to this extra official 


| | Mr 
way of doing buſineſs, in the hope that ſome offer would be Pa” 
ke Which would ſatisfy Great Britain; but nothing of the ou 
kind was made; and in the end the perſon to whom he alluded "ble F 
referred him to M. Chauvelin to learn from him the further 3 
intentions of the Executive Council. "FB 5 of Pa 
The Honourable Gentleman wiſhed alſo, that ſuch corre. * 
ſpondence as had taken place between his Majeſty's Ambaſſa. doeh 
dors at the Hague, and the Executive Council of France, or Hong 
with any other perſons in that country, ſhould be laid before ac th 
the Houſe. He could aſſure the Honourable Gentleman that be ae 
he knew of no communication between Lord Auckland and how 
the Executive Council, and therefore he could not produce it, 1565 
On the other hand, if that Noble Lord had thought it his duty to — 
open a correſpondence with particular perſons in France, which Tad 
might eventually lead to the benefit of this country, he was of *. 
opinion that the production of any Papers which paſſed on ſuch ot the 
an occaſion would be a breach of every rule of key, diſcre- 2 
tion, and honour. The Honourable Gentleman's laſt motion Colle: 
was for copies of ſuch requiſitions as had been made by Hol. als 
land for the performance of the engagements into which Eng- 10 
land had entered for ſecuring to the former the excluſive navi- _ 
_ gation of the Scheldt. On this head he was ready to admit, » 
that if the Honourable Gentleman meant requiſitions for the Me 
contingent of troops, which England was bound by treaty to Big 
furniſh for maintaining the excluſive navigation of the Scheldt, of aſk 
no ſuch requiſitions had been made; but this circumſtance, lo Gent] 
far from weakening, would, as he ſhould ſhew when the King's Cent! 
Meſſage came —— conſideration, ſtrengthen the propoſition + 
which he intended to move on that ſubject. On the =_ e. 
hand, leſt the Honourable Gentleman, or the Houſe ſhould 3 
led into an opinion that Holland was without alarms and per Kron 
fectly at eaſe, he thought it his duty to ſay, that the Dutch ha 1 # 
repeatedly expreſſed their ſolicitude for the preſence. of a _ > 
tiſh force to defend them Weng an attack in the Scheldt, w ah | = 
they had reaſon to apprehend. In anſwering the core Lord 
queſtions put by the Honourable Gentleman, Mr. Pitt ſaid, 8 
he had carefull avoided going into a diſcuſſhon ne eh | 8 
tents of any of the Papers in queſtion, becauſe he would not e 
anticipate 2 debate which would come on upon the 3 Na 
for an Addreſs, If he did not anſwer the Horſourable 1 fi was g 
man yeſterday, it was becauſe he wiſhed to be able to —_ bell 
with greater accuracy, and to be perfectly clear that no Paper, Right 
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"'M r. SHERIDAN obſerved, that when the Right Honourable. 


Gentleman ſaid he had avoided going into a diſcuſſion on the 


he meant to inſinuate that his Honour- 


contents of the Pa 
able Friend (Mr. Bre 


of Papers: but the inſinuation was unfounded; for his Honour- 


able Friend had not uttered a fingſe ſentence which was not 


cloſely connected with the object of his motions. The Right 


Honourable Gentleman's refuſal yeſterday to fay as much as he 


did that day, or to give any anſwer or explanation at all, could 
be aſcribed only to Miniſterial arrogance, and conſequently his 
flence yeſterday was inſulting. It was, however, ſome conſo- 
tion to his Honourable Friend, that he was not the only 


perſon to whom the Right Honourable Gentleman was ſo inſult. 


ingly reſerved; for it would appear, that he had concealed even 
from his colleague (Mr. Secretary Dundas) the circumſtance 
of the conferences which he this day allowed he had had with 
an unauthorifed agent of France; for that Right Honourable 
Colleague had, on a former day declared, in language aſtoniſh- 
ingly perſpicuous, “ that he did not believe that it was compa» 


„ tible with his belief, that any thing more had paſſed between 
« the French Government and his Majeſty's Miniſters, than 


* what paſſed through the hands of Monſ. Chauvelin.“ 2 
Mr. FOX faid, he did not mean to take up a minute of the 


time of the Houſe on this ſubje& ; he roſe only for the purpoſe 


of aſking whether he rightly underſtood the Right Honourable 
Gentleman on one or two points. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman had ſaid, that he knew of no communication between 


Lord Auckland and the French Executive Council: if he meant 


that they had not communicated perſonally, he had ſaid no more 
than was known before to every one, becauſe it was a matter of 
notoriety that Lord Auckland had not been at Paris during the 
aft ſummer or the preſent winter; and that the Executive 
Council had not viſited the Hague. But he wiſhed to know 


whether the Right Honourable Gentleman meant to 75 that 
Lord Auckland had not any communication with the 


EXxecu- 
tive Council, through the medium of any Miniſter or Agent 
employed by the latter. Lord Auckland certainly would not 


negociate with the 88 of France, without authority for 


that purpoſe from his own government; and if ſach authority 
was given to him, his diſpatches in confequence of it ought to 
be laid before Parliament. As to the conferences which the 
Right Honourable Gentleman had ſtated to have taken place in 
England, with agents from France, he admitted, that what was 

_ „%%% uſually 


/ which could or ought to be preſented to the Houſe, had been 


, * ; 
rey): had gone into collateral matters, not 
neceſſarily connected with arguments, merely for the production 
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3 , ' PARLIAMENTARY Conn 


uſually tranſacted at the time, could not be as regularly laid 


before Parliament, as tranſattions which were wholly in writing, 
But till it was known that what was generally called a verbal 
communication in diplomatic language, was almoſt always on 
paper, and was called ſometimes un note verbale; at all events, 
a minute of the conference was made for the information of the 
King and his Council, and therefore it was prffical to lay 
ſuch minute or note verbale before Parliament, and the only 
queſtion that could ariſe upon it, was, whether it would be pro. 
per to produce it. With reſpe& to Holland, there was one 


3 on which he wiſhed for ſome explanation. The Right | 
onourable Gentleman had admitted that no formal requiſition | 


had been made by that country, for the contingent of men which 
England was bound by Treaty to furniſh; but he ſaid at the ſame 
time, that Holland had repeatedly expreſſed her ſolicitude for 
the preſence of a Britiſh force. What he wanted to know was, 
whether it was in conſequence of the Treaty, that ſuch force 


was wiſhed for, or not? It might be that Holland demanded 
this force on the ground that we were bound by Treaty to ſend 


it; or it might be that ſhe wiſhed for it on the ground that our 
own intereſt, independent of any Treaty, ought to induce us to 

rant ſuch aſſiſtance. He was anxious to know on which of 
theſe grounds the preſence of the Britiſh force was deſired. If 
it was on the ſcore of the Treaty, there was not the leaſt ground 
for deliberation ; we had promiſed to furniſh a quota of troops, 


and were bound by national faith and national honour, which 


were paramount to every. other conſideration, to fulfil our en- 


8 But if the Dutch grounded their requiſition on 


the principal that our own intereſt ſhould induce us to defend 


them, then the queſtion would be of a very different nature in- 
> deed; it would not be a queſtion of faith or of honour, but of 


For 85 pon, prudence, and diſcretion; and as in the one caſe we were 


und without heſitation to furniſh the ſtipulated quota; ſo in 
the other we might refuſe to give any aid at all, unleſs it ſhould 
be evident that our own intereſt called upon us to ſtand forward 
and defend the Republic. The Motion of his Honourable 


Friend on this ſubject he thought of great moment, and it would, 


in his opinion, be proper for him to preſs it upon the Houle; 

but as for the others, he would adviſe dim, after the explanation 

* by the. Right Honourable Gentleman, to withdraw and 
rop them. ; 8 | 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER roſe to ex- | 
plain one point which ſeemed not to have been ſufficiently-un- | 


derſtood by the Right Honourable Gentleman who had ſpoke 


llaaſt. Wich reſpect to Lord Auckland, what he meant to ſay | 
Vas, that he knew of no communication between that 115. 


Such were the words o 


üb 4% J. 10 RA % 
Lord and the Executive Council of France, through the me- 


5 dium of any agent or agents of the latter acting as ſuch. -- 


Mr. GREY conſented to withdraw the Motion then before 
the Houſe, and to give up the next two Motions which he in- 


tended to have made; but he moved the fourth, reſpecting Hol- 


land, which was negatived without any further debate, and withs 
out a diviſion, e BAT Ms - 

Ne __ Kinc's MESSAGE. 05 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ſaid, he had 
now to call the attention of the Houſe to a very 8 ob-. 
jeft; an object of the greateſt national concern, affecting deeply 
the national honour of this country, and as ſuch deſerving the 
moſt ſolemn conſideration, and which he ſhould introduce in a 
more formal manner, but that the attention of the Houſe had 
been already in ſome degree called to it; they had already re- 
flected on that calamitous event that defiance of juſtice - that 
violation of humanity—that outrage of religion that deteſt. 
able deed, which was regarded with horror throughout every 
part of this Iſland, and which he believed produced the ſame 
effect in every part of this globe where Chriſtianity was prac- 
tiſed; a deed, in reflecting on which, we ſhould conſult the ho- 
nour of human nature, by endeavouring to draw a veil over it, 
in hope that the whole tranſaction ſhould be ego for ever; 

Excidat ille dies avo, neu poſtera credant 
Secula; nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi noſtræ patiamur crimina gentis. 

71 De Thou, a great character of 
France, on the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew; they had been a 
ſtanding reproach to France, and would to our lateſt poſterity ; 
becauſe in all that had followed, and was likely to follow, it 
filled us with. ſuch grief and horror, that the human mind was 
barely able to ſupport itſelf under the affliction. It would be a 
conſolation to humanity to blot it out, diſmiſs it from the-me- 
mory of the preſent age, expunge it from the page of hiſtory, 
hide it from the reſt Te — and conceal it from poſterity 
for ever; but as this was not in the power of man, nor could 
the ſucceeding dreadful ſcene of proſcription and blood be con- 


cealed; ſcenes that would be an eyerlaſting ſtain on the charac- 


ter of France, be hidden from our view, nor the conſequence of 


them eſcape the breath of traditian to poſterity, it was therefore 


a duty upon us to take care, that with them ſhould follow our 
fixed and determined hatred of the acts. It was our duty to re- 
cord to poſterity, in juſtice to ourſelves, that upon every princi- 
ple by which man is bound in life, this deed muſt be declared 


to be the moſt inhuman that the hiſtory of this world had ever 


occaſion 
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octaſion to atteſt. There was another duty which'that Houſe 
ſhould not neglect: It was that of expreſſing their opinion, that 
all the dreadful fcenes which had fince happened were the na. 
tural effect of the principles maintained in France; principles 
that reſted upon grounds utterly ſubverſive of all order, new in 
the hiftory of the world, contradictory to all experience, repug. 
nant to morality, and even revelation itſelf, and finally tendi 


to the compleat miſery of the human race, by depriving Go. 


vernment of its energy, and each individual of every thing that 
was dear to him, and which brought to a fatal cataſtrophe a law- 
ful Sovereign. This was a leſſon which ought to hold out to 


us the danger of trying to reduce to practice vague, ſpeculative, 


und deluſive theories upon Government, and diſdaining to fol. 
jow old and prudential maxims. This ought to fix our minds, 
and render us contented to follow the ſteps, and adhere to the 
principles adopted from age to age, to mark our deteſtations of 
theſe new and vain ſpeculations; and, above all, to arreſt their 
progreſs, and to prevent their contagion; and if we could not 
at once extinguiſh them, we ſhould do all we could to prevent 


their farther extenſion. | 


Thus far he had fpoken eee m the ſubject of the con- 
dukt of France, and of French principles; he might, if that were 
neceſſary, have ſaid much upon the feelings which theſe conſi- 


\derations muſt awaken, but he was more deſirous that this ſub- 


ject ſhould be treated rather upon reaſon and refleftion, than as 
a queſtion of feeling. Our reflection therefore muſt be directed 
to the ſalvation, not only of ourſelves, but alſo of every other 


country attacked by theſe people, and attempted to be deluded 


by the propagation of their principles: for where their arms 
could not reach, they never failed to. exert their utmoſt effort 
to diffeminate their principles; we therefore ſhould be active in 
reſiſting them. So clear did this point appear in his view, that 


| he could not bring himſelf to think that there could be any dif- 


ference of opinion upon that ſubjeR, as little doubt could there 
be of what ought to be the conduct of ſuch a country as this 


upon ſuch an occaſion. We knew, and we ſhould feel, that the 
form of our government was that of King, Lords, an Com. 


mons. This was a form to which we were attached, upon a con- 
viction that it was the beſt, and that to it we owed all the proſ- 

perity and happineſs which we enjoyed, and which made us the 
envy of ſurrounding nations. We ſhould convey to Europe, and 


to the wor ld at large, that we are ſenſible of the bleſſings we enjoy, 


and that we feorn the meddling power which would deprive us 
of the glory to which we, under the protettion of Providence, 
have been able to arrive at; glory which could only be properly 
contraſted with the miſery of thoſe” who wiſhed to deprive-vs 


of 
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of it. Indeed, the inhabitants of this country ſeemed, in the 
notions they entertained of freedom, likely to retain it longer 
than _— "= became ren 8 a e of it; 
they ſeemed to have it as a ica ntage, enjoying, as 
by . they did, all the — of the 2 with all ſu- 
perior advantages of the temperate zone, where, by the viciſſi - 
tudes of the ſeaſon, the ſoil was fertile, the ſky ſerene, and the 
inhabitants vigorous and healthy -a thouſand times ſuperior, in 


every ſenſe, to the heat, intemperance, and exuberant produe- 


tions of the torrid, and infinitely more open and om than 
the frigid zone. Hence it was that rational freedom, the only 
freedom deſerving of the name, was well underſtood in this 


country; and as to the hot-bed productions of another, he was 


ſure they would not be reliſhed, nor did he believe they could 
have exiſtence here, except by the encouragement of a feu very 
factious characters; the truth was, theſe principles did not agree 
with ours; their natural origin was not here, nor was there any 
thing to be feared from them. . . N 

He then called the attention of the Houſe to the ſiiuation of 
this country as it ſtood with relation to France, and of all Eu- 
rope; a great part of that ſubje& had been diſeuſſed on the firſt 


day of the ſeſſion, and therefore his labour in that reſpect was 


leſſened ; he ſhould only obſerve, that it gave him great plea- 
ſure to reflect, he had the honour to concur with a large majo- 


rity in that Houſe, and he had no doubt with a large majority of 


the people of this country. He next adverted to the Papers 
then on the table, which he ſaid might be divided into two 


parts, thoſe which had been received before any ſtep had been 
taken that could afford ſubje& for alarm to Great Britain and 


Holland; and thoſe which were delivered after that period. In 
the very firſt official Paper delivered by Mr. Chauvelin to Lord 
Grenville, and dated the 12th of May 1792, was the following 
paſſage : Thus the King ſaw himſelf forced into a war, which. 
was already declared againſt him ; but, religiouſly faithful to the 
principles of the conſtitution, whatever may finally be the fate 


of arms in this war, France rejects all ideas of aggrandizement. 


She will preſerve her limits, her liberty, her conſtitution, her in- 


alienable right of reforming herſelf, whenever ſhe may think 


proper: She will never conſent that, under any relation, foreign 
jowers ſhould attempt to: diftate, or even dare to nouriſh a hope 
of dictating laws to her. But this very pride, fo natural and fo 
juſt, is a ſure pledge to all the powers, from whom ſhe ſhall 
have received no provocation, not only of ber conſtantly pacific 
/ diſpoſitions, but allo of the reſpect which the French will know 
how to ſhew, at all times, for the laws, the cuſtoms, and all the 


lorns of government of different nations. The King, _ | 
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wiſhes it to be known, that he would publicly and ſeverely dif. 
avow all thoſe of his Agents at foreign Courts in peace with 
France, who dare to depart an inſtant from that reſpeR, either 
by fomenting or favouring inſurrections againſt the eſtabliſhed 
order, or by interfering in any manner whatever in the interior 
policy of ſuch ſtates, under pretence of a proſelytiſm, which, 
exerciſed in the dominions of friendly powers, would be a real 
violation of the law of nations.“ This Paper was delivered at a 
time when France was poſſeſſed of what ſhe called a free Go- 
vernment. Here two principles were laid down, from both of 
which France very ſoon after departed. The one was, that 
whatever might be the fate of arms, ſhe renounced all idea of 
andizement, and meant to confine herſelf: within her antient 
boundaries. The other, that to foment or favour inſurrections 
in other States under pretence of proſelytiſm, would be a real 
violation of the law of nations. Theſe two: principles ſhe had 
fince thought proper to trample under foot; for ſhe had ſeized 
every opportunity of aggrandizing herſelf ; and ſhe had repeat- 
edly an pu one that which ſhe herſelf, through the 
organ of her Ambaſſadors, had deſcribed as a violation of the 
law of nations. Of all the countries of Europe, there was not 
ane that was better entitled than England to particular attentions 
from France, for ſhe had abſtained from interfering in the in- 
ternal government of the latter, or endeavouring to turn her 
civil diſſentions to the advantage of Great Britain. The King 
however required nothing in return for this ſtri neutrality but 
_ a reſpett on the part of the French for the Rights of England 
and of her allies, as appeared from the following paſſage in Lord 
Grenville's anſwer to the above communication: Monſieur 
Cbauvelin, Faithful to all his engagements, his Majeſty 
will pay the ſtricteſt attention to the preſervation of the good 
underſtanding which ſo happily ſubſiſts between him and his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; expecting with confidence, that, ani- 
mated with the ſaie ſentiments, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſly 
will not fail to contribute to the ſame end, by cauſmg on his 
part the rights of his Majeſty and his allies to be reſpetted,” 
and by rigorouſly forbidding any ſtep which might affect the 
friendſhip which his Majeſty has ever deſired to conſolidate and 
props for the happineſs of the two Empires. Another 
Paper delivered by Monſieur Chauvelin, to Lord Grenville, on 
the 24th of May, contained the following paſſage: © If certain 
individuals of this country have eſtabliſhed a correſpondence 
abroad, tending to excite troubles therein, and if, as the pro- 
clamation ſeems to inſinuate, certain Frenchmen have come 
into their views, that is a proceeding wholly foreign to the 
French Nation, to the Legiſlative Body, to the King, ay 01s 
EIB, | 4 {iniſters; 


$4 
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Miniſters.: it is A e 8 Nl ignomat, 
which militates againſt every. ma E and. which, 
wheneyer it became he would — og Acts of 50 condemned. in 
15 uſtica, from 
evident. 


France. Ne 

which a free people ought- never. to pour * 

from Ne n rench na 

tion, that the ought. to deſire the. interior. tranquillity,.. the o-. 

22 and the of the conſtitution · of a country which 
"rich Great Brea upon as her natural ally?” If the nation, 

12 w 


| Britain had received inſulis, paſſed: {or ſevere. a 
judgment ag this r, n n. inſulted . nation be ſo pa - 
tient, fo iuſenſible 

France to raiſe rei 3 


overlook. attempts. made by 
land, at the very time'thas 
fie was ag at's 
| lance. could be placed on the principles or declarations of- ſuch a 


r as an ally] What - 
wer? 


She admitted that it was 2 violation of the law of nations, to 
attempt to raiſe inſurrections in another ſtate; and yet this ſhe 
had done openly, avowedly, and ſ yſtematically. admitted 


that the ri cr and her allies. kt to be deren : 


as appeared. from the following note in a from Monſis 
Chauvelin to Lord Grenvilles on the 18th of June, in . 
the lait. He haſtens at the ſame time to declare, to him, con- 
formably. to. the deſire expreſſed in that anſwer, that the richte 
of all _ allies:of Great Britain, who ſhall not have pr | 
France by hoſtile meaſures, ſhall by him be no-lefs. rcligi | 
relpeted.” And yet. without. a ſhadow of provocation ranco 
invaded thoſe rights, and ſcandalouſly, —— ſoot. On 
theſe ne the Houſe. would allow. him to expatiata 
ſomewhat: at aud he would endeavour ta ſhew,, that unleſs 
a barrier. was. againſt the: deſtructiye arms of France, and 
her more eine principles, them would. be no ſaſety for the = 
liberty ar independence of England ·¶ It muſt have bean remark-— 
ry Wage ka proſeſfions of moderation. 3 might have 
thought proꝑer. to make in prudence and policy, neter failed 
to gane them the moment her arms were crowned. with f 

— When her forces made an irruption into , ſhe ſoon loſt 
light of the declaration by which ſhe. had pledged, herſelf to con- 
150 herſelf within her ancient limits; —4 inſtead. of declaring 
oe ou of. chat. „ ſhe, fror 
views of 1 proper: to make it a provincs 
of France, under the name of the eighity- fourth department.—— 
The next ſeene of her ſneceſſes. were the Nether and there 
ſhe exhibited a moſt ſingular mode of proceeding. She: ſbewed 
that the way to organize. a ſtate. was to: begin. by, diſo ng 
it; and. it was declared to be a ſettled maxim with the onven⸗ 
tion, to. * ee en where dhe F rench armies 


made 
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| made their appearance, 9 eig and fangs 
ing revolutionary princi 


+ agg 

the orders, . religious — and, in 

neral, every eſtabliſhment whatever, how dear and vener 

foever they mi t be in the eyes of the be 

indeed that᷑ the ſovereignty was veſted in the people, and way 

to —.— exerciſed by the public will; but it was always | 

y convenient to him to direct that will by the all 
argument of the bayonet. How agreeable bis arrival 

the Nella was to the people, by bis emp employing ww; 

to procure a general illumination on entrance into Bruſ: 

fols of their deliverer ; how well diſpoſed they were to adopt 


the e Conftirution, appeared from this circumſtance, 8 


2 e met at Bruſſels in the Primary Aſſembly, for 
f chooſing a proviſional government, a hollow 
ua gk French troops was drawn about the Tree of Liberty, to 

vent the inhabitants from pulling it down, cutting to 
bebe this emblem of French freedom. 

By the decree of the r9th of November laſt, they abſolutely 
held out an encouragement to inſurrection in ev country in 
the world. By r they promiſed to grant fraternity to 
every nation that. would riſe againſt its rulers, This idea 
of granting, was no doubt very conſiſtent with the idea of equa- 
tity, of which they boaſted fo much; - would be matter of cu- 
riofity, to ſee what kind of liberty they would give to their 
younger brothers of other ſtates. hen "this decree. was paſſed, 


there was no doubt but England was within the contemplation of 


France, and alſo eyery country in the world to which either their 


arms or their principles could reach. It was clear that they had 
it conſtantly i in their mind to extend their empire, and to annex 


to it every ſtate which they could ſeduce into their boaſted fra- 
ternity. It became England, therefore; not to wait till they 
ſhould have ſwalloyed up one ſtate after another, but to ſtand 
forward, and by a vigorous exertion ſet bounds to an ambition 
en, than had ever 2 into the breaſt of the 
tious King that ever reigned in France. © | 

If any man was of opinion that he injured the French in ſay- 


Y ing, that they really intended to extend their empire, by annex- 


ing do it country which they might overrun with their arms, 
he e Aden to the caſe of Nor. mention the conduct 
of the Convention on the occafion of an addreſs from the people 


5 of Mons, in which they deſired that the proyince of Hainault 


might be incorporated with France, The Convention referred 
the addreſs to a' committee to report the form in which countries 
iſhing to unite with France were to be received into the union, 

is ſhewed that the receiving them was to be a fixed and per- 


ene ſyſtem, which in its conſequences, if not timely pre- 


1 — 


r 
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rented, muſt deſtroy the independence and liberty 


of England. 
When the French found themſelves maſters of the Netherlands 
declarations 


they ſhewed how completely they diſregarded their 
805 King of England, 4 ee they aſſured him that th 
would reſpect the rights of his allies; for without the ſmalle 


provocation on the part of Holland, they reſolved to deprive her 


of what had been her right from the of Munſter to that 
of 1785, the excluſive navigation of the Scheldt. France-could 
have no right to interfere in this buſineſs, unleſs ſhe had declared 
herſelf either the - abſolute ſovereign of the Netherlands, or the 
general arbitreſs of the fate and liberties of Europe; and 


- 


either of theſe characters, ſne ought to have reſpected this right 


of the Dutch; for in the former caſe, ſhe could be ſaid only to 
have become entitled to the rights which the Houſe: of Auſtria 


enjoyed; and if ſhe took the ſovereignty, with all its advantages, 
1 dul take it alſo with all its —— of which the 
ſhutting up of the Scheldt was one. In the latter caſe, ſhe would 
not have been at liberty * the Scheldt, for ſne herſelf was 
a party in the treaty of 1785, 

Holland the excluſive navigation of that river. She could not 
pretend to ſay that this treaty was not mo upon her, becauſe 
it was made before ſhe was free; for ſhe ſince confirmed it; 
and declared that ſhe would maintain the rights of the allies of 
England, and this was one of them. Some gentlemen had ſeemed 
to think, that Holland ſet no value upon this right, becauſe ſhe 


had not applied to us for force to maintain it; and they ſeemed 


to think, at the ſame time, that we ought not to arm, unleſs we 
ſhould be required to do ſo by our allies the Dutch. To this he 


fuenced by motives of policy; and her forbearance. ought not to 


be pronounced to ariſe from her indifference about the navigati 


of the Scheldt. If when Antwerp was taken, Holland had ap- 


her territory. In her preſent ſituation, independent of any treaty, 


it would ill ze England to be aſked for aſſiſtance, when the in- 
dependence of an uſeful ally was at ſtake, and Holland . 5. 


of becoming a province to France. At ſuch a moment ĩt was 


intereſt, it was her duty to arm, and ſtand forward to ſet limits 


to French aggrandizement, and if poſſible to render abortive all 
her views m_ | 
of the conduct of the French towards her allies, ſhe: had 


— 


and pledged herſelf to ſecure to 
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ſchemes of ambition. If England had to i 
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. ˙ was an ack pan 
government in Europe, and chat England was not out of their 
view on that occaſion, appeared from the graaious receptio 


lon 
which they gave to Britiſh ſubjects appearing at the bar of the 


-Ponvention, whom they treated as the nuine repreſentatives 
| uf the people of England. It had been obſerved in the early 

of the Seſſion, that too. much importance had been attached 
Sy. his-Majdſty's Miniſters to the reception given to . deputies 
rom clubs, too obſonre ant nfgnificant to deſerve attention. 
But che reception which they received from the Convention 
ſacwed that there: was no body of men in this country ſo inſig- 
nificant in their numbers, ſo profligate in their characters, ſo deſ- 
cerrate in their views, or ſo queſtionable even with reſpect to 


their 
> — — in, — o—_ . 
Weight. "reach affiftance, which they could not from 
their countrymen, from their characters, nunibers, principles, or 
ſort unes. E was true indeed, that an attempt had been made 


the Executive Council to explain away what was objection- 
able in the above decree, hut che explanation rather made bad | 


worſe: it was as fallo ws: Now, to come to the three points 
milch can alone make an object of difficulty at the court of 
London, the Executive 'Council obſerve, reſpecting the firſt, 
which is the decree of the iqth of November, that we have 


not heen properly. underſtood by the Miniſtry of his Britannic 


Majeſty, hen they acouſe us of _—_ given an explanation 


which announces to the ſeditious of all nations What are the 
caſes in Mhich they 


aſſiſtanat of Frange. ing could be more foreign than this 
reproach to the ſetniments of the National Convention, and to 
the tion we have given of them; and we did not think 
wid ee poſſible: we ſhould be charged with the open deſign 
_ affarautipg the ſeditious, at the very moment when we declare, 

chat it woubl be wronging the National Convention mm were 
charged with the project. of protecting inſurtections, and with 
de cammotions that may break out in any comer of a ſtate, ot 
joining the ringleaders, and of thus making the canſe of 2 few 


a7 


private individuals that of the French nation: 


the a9th of November could not have any application; unleſs to 
—— the. > will 2 e clearly and 
c call the French nation to its 
mod inte che general will. Theſe two ideas mutually repel 
anch ather, ſince ſedition/ is-not, and cannot be, any other than 
the movement. of. a ſmall number againſt the nation 21 


3 


exiſtenca, as to be below the attention of the 


1 1 on the ſupport and 


/ ws ”sscc=r rr g.o.oAecqoaoqd cc wraen Wo, a 


4 Wz have ſaid, and we deſire to repeat, that the decree of | 


* ook at ad a a A. 


ee 


Fes 16098 PD 
— a ſociety ſhould at eas por ew Wer 

t, or to change its form in totd,, l 2 
£0, The 


Dutch w nat jous, - whet 
formed the e the yoke Ne 
and when e il of that nation I the aſſiſtanoe 
of France, it was not reputed a crime in. Holy Us, 
in Elizabeth of E d, to have Hſtened to them e kny 
ledge of the general will is the only baſis 27 5 the travſaQtions of : 
| „„ wm each, other; and we can ofily treat with any Fo 
this principle, that ſoch a SPREE © is 
. tho organ of the general will of the nation 
_ when + nile . interpretation the decree of. the 
is reduced to what, it truly implies, it will be 
5 * it announces nothing more than an act of 955 
ral will, and that beyond any doubt, and fo effectualiy 
in right, that it was ſcarcely worth the trouble to pan Np it. 8 
this account ro —_ ive  Coonel 1 85 . — ORR of 
eats, t perhaps have been diſpenſed wit a- 
| ee und Td nur deſerve fo be make 92 4858 oF 
2 — decree. But with the interpretation which prevedes 
. it cannot give uneaſineſs to any nation whatever.” t al 
e that the French had contrived to direct the pub- 
--M oe? every occaſion, when found opportunity, by 
means of T * influence of bayonets and cannon; 
had alſo 3 ar what 
they thought was the public w urances upport 
_— they held out to. inſurgents, might be conſidered as adver- 
ting for treaſon and rebellion by wholefale-; and . whilſt Such a 
principle was, faffered to youu, there could. Ae toi 
government in Europe. 

It was to be 8 of. ſhewing what W | 
to be placed upon ons of forbearance, that within 
four days after ** 5 — 8 was giyen by Monl. Chay- 
velin in London, and before the anſwer to ic en; by 1 
_ Grenville could have reached Paris, a letter was 

t . 3 


Naval Miniſter of France to all the ſea ports of t 

of which Mr. Pitt read the following extract: 
Ihe government of England is arming, and | the King of 

Spain, 3 eng aw jg to attack us. Theſe tuo 

tyrannical powers, afte he patriots on their own 

territories, think, 3 4 th ſhall be able to influence 


the to be pronounced on the tyrant Louis. 
he to ighten ws ut, no; a \ the tyrant Loni They 
RS hr nee of France, 


ee diſtant borders of the Rhine, the terrible way of 
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the Pruſſians and Auſtrians—the people of Fagger will not fuer | 


ſtill oblig ds 0 hty langua 


laws to be dictated to them by a tyrant. . _.. 
, 'The King and his Parliament mean to male wat againſt 
Will the Engliſh Republicans fuffer it —Alteady theſe 
fas men ſhew 7 9550 diſcontent, and the nance which 
have to bear arms againſt their brothers the French.— 
Wel! we will fly to their ſuccour. We will make a deſcent 
in the iſland—We will lodge there fifty ene caps of liberty 
e will plant there the facred tree, and we ſtretch out our 
arms to our oy ia brethren. The tyranny , of their govern- 


mem will ſoon be defiroyed. Let every one of us im- 
preſſed with this idea. * Mosez 
Here was ſetting up, Gd Mr. Pitt, a power unt to 


King and Parliament, and which was to controul both; if ſuch 


- infulting language was to be borne, there muſt ſoon. be an end 


of the happineſs, tranquillity, and proſperity of Europe. But 
this inſult, great as it is, was not all; in the very paper which 
contained the * above explanation, was the following concludin g 


' paragraph :—* After ſo frank a declaration, which manife 


fuch a ſincere defire of 187 e, his Britannic Majeſty's Miniſters 
ought not to have any doubts with regard to the intentions of 
France. If her explanations appear in ufficient, and if we are 

if hoſtile pre e 
are hne in the Eng h hk op; 0 having exhauſted ey 


means to preſerve 8 we will prepare for a, with a ſenſe of 


the juſtice of our cauſe, and of 'our efforts to avoid this extre- 

mity : we will fight the Engliſh, whom we eſteem, w 1＋— 
but we will fight them without fear.” This was the laſt pa 

that was delivered by M. Chauvelin on the ſubject of this. bi 

ute, and might therefore be called the altimatum of the Execu- 

e Council, © This menace of war was not to be borne ; and 

1272 were now brought to ſuch a paſs by it, that i would be 


2 # reſerve peace much longer, unleſs either, England ſhould. 
7 or France /hould 1910 he THREAT» 


r "pk MA Tux. Unleſs one of theſe alternatives ſhould 
take place, it woULD BE IMPOSSIBLE ro AVOID A WAR; and 
IT WOULD BE DISGUISING His OWN OPINION, IF HE SHOULD 


8AY THAT HE BELIEVED IT COULD BE n The pre- 
ciſe moment when war would take place, he could not take 


upon himſelf to affert; it would depend upon circumſtances ; 


but let war come when it would, it would be more deſirable, | 
becauſe leſs dangerous and lefs pernicious than à peace pre- 


carious and inſecure, ' and which' could not be maintained with- 


out the ſacrifice of bs of religion, morality, * 4 


intereſt, and ſound 


dal Heoch with 


< © That | 


8 


PPP A A * 
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„n tet ad de ited to his Majel , to 
6 118 his Majeſty the thanks this Houſe, for his 
« cious Me , and, the communication of the papers, which, 
« by his Majelty's command, have been laid before us. 
« To offer his Majeſty our heart-felt condolence on the 
« atrocious act lately Fe at Paris, which muſt be viewed 
« by every nation in as an outrage on religion, juſtice, 
10 and humanity e; and a e and dreadful example of the 
effects of principles which lead to the violation of the moſt 
« ſacred duties, and are utterly ſubverſive of the peace and order 
« of all civil —_ 
« To affure hi jeſty that i it is impoſſible forusnot tobe fer 
« fible of the views of izement and ambition, which in vio- 
lation of repeated and ſolemn profeſſions have been openly 


© m—_—_— on the part of France, and which are connected 


* with the tion of Rs incompatible with the ex- 
* iſtence uſt and regular government; that under the 
60 * preſent circumſtances we confider a vigorous and effectual 
tion to thoſe views as eſſential to ſecurity of every 
10 «ah that is moſt dear and valuable to us as a nation, and to 
* the future tranquillity and ſafety of all other countries. 
« That im with theſe ſentiments we ſhall, with the ut- | 
* moſt zeal and alacrity, afford his Majeſty the moſt effectual 
* aſhftance to enable his Majeſty to make a further augmenta- 
1 forces by ſea and, , and to act as circumſtances 
uire in the preſent important conjuncture for main 
10 rin ſecurity and honour of his crown, for ſupporting  - 
* the ju rights of his allies, and for preſerving to his people 
the undi ment of the bleflings which under the 
* divine Providence receive from the Pics Coat: | 
« tio.” | : 
Lord n ſeconded the motion. He aid he "Wl 
not blame his Majeſty's Miniſters for not having interfered. 


ſooner in the buſineſs of France ; perhaps the people would pat F 


have borne it, and it was the duty of a " Minitles to be di 


by what he conceived to be the general ſenſe of the nation. If | 


he (Lord Beauchamp) would have approved an earlier interfer- 
ence, no doubt he de himſelf bound to ſupyort government at 


preſent, becayſe jt was not yet too late to effe& ſalvation of. + 
urope, by ſetting bounds to the ambition "IT 


oy 6d by that nation would have thrown 8 
lermeiſt. When the Duke de Choiſeul in the. — 2 of bis 


power Tetzed upon Avignon, 1 as was the acquiſition, - 
it threw Eu into a flame, ch would have burſt? out into 


2 war, if the 3 6 


nt 


of France The ime yas when te ial pm fr 
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the Pope, its lawful Sovereign. .. Ae fd, he remem- 
bered. very well what. were — By: Bd 5 Lo ading. men in 
Parliament at the time when the French undertook to- make + 
conqueſt of the Iſland of Corſica; man ral of them were perſuaded 

that 838 a meaſure it. was the intereſt of E England to 
the hazard of 2 war. By annening 5 

this. empire, the French ſhewed that aggrandiſement was 

Gd Their conduct in the Netherlands equally ſhewed that 
they intended, to rule theſe Provinces as their owu: the conſe- 
quences Eng gland, of the Flemiſh. ports. being in the hands uf 
* muſt to the moſt ordinary ſtateſmen appear to be to Fo 


haft- degree alarming, - It. was now rs ſince Philip 
© Commes, writing, — Bhs the ſubject br, 4 1 of the Houſe 

— U. in. the time of Louis XI. ns Ni . 1 
N „&., to France, obſerved. that this transfer 
— to alarm e. and that unleſs the conſequences were 


timely prevented ax png on te Re. inde- 
pendence of that kin 
8 of An n.the Scheldt,, ly 
| port. twerp on ty 1y1 | 
- coaſt, between the mouths of the Thames r dway, 


would in the hands of the. French prove deſtructive to the Bri- 
tiſh trade, and deprive of the dominion of the narrow 
ſeas. It would. do more:; for Dn. ſituated as it. was. re 
ing Holland, would, in, the hands of the French, enable th 
to rule that. Republic at their pleaſure, or pull it down if wa 
plæaſed, or govern. it under its, preſent. form by. means. of their 
B 
in n. 
ſometimes Erance, ſometimes Spain; hut. her ſoundeſt. poli = 
was raifing up a new power, the Republic of Holland, whi 
SY be a check. upon either, and. a barrier to 
3 was.truly found policy, and it would be ſhewing 
d. ſor our own. intereſt,, if we were to leave t 
| 8 expoſed. to the danger of being ſwallowed up by, — 
Holland and. En were natural allies; it was. true they, had 
DOmetimes quarrelled, hut they had, ſeen their error, and ought 
3 in Jealouſy e e the people; who had. 1 made 
them enemies. 
Before he ſhould. fit. down, kis. Lordſhip fad, thore-were.two 
| points on which, be would take the liberty, of: ſaying a few. 2 
Done was the recall of Lord Gower,, the. other the:diſmiſſion of 
Monſ, Chauvelin, both of. meaſures had his, moſt ae 
approbation, Before the Noble: Lord was recalled, the:Govern 
pt, of France was at an endl; her. Conſtitution, which bad 
k a model. of. free. a was. diflolyed:in a. ew 


days, | 
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1 
{a 
[2 
Z ; 5 Mite 1 
5 lays, and there was no ſaying when it would be replicas" Þy 1 
em. another. During the interval, it would not have been decent 1 
um for a Britiſh Ambaſſador to remain at Paris, particularly as the | i 
0 2 Minſters of the other om had withdrawn from that city. As 1 
ded to Monſ. Chauvelin, he muſt ſay it looked rather ſuſpicious'thar |} 
d to | ſo punctilious a nation as France ſhovild leave an Ambaſſador ll; 
Tom here after ours had been recalled; he believed it was generally | 
teir © underſtood, that Ambaſſadors were at beſt but privileged' or ho- "i 
hat nourable ſpies ; and he was inclined to think that only for the 'F 
le. purpoſe of havingta ſpy upon our public conduct, and an ageiit | 
uf that might forward their ſeditious views, that the Executive 'F 
the Council kept Monſ. Chauvelin here: for his part he was os 4 
de glad that he was gone, and he wiſhed that he had been ordered | 1 
of away ſooner, for there were occaſions in which reſident Ambaſſh: iÞ 
he dors might do great miſchief. In the year 1712, when it Was 1 f 
er known that England was going to make a ſeparate peace; the 1 
re then Imperial Arnbaltador at our Court delivered in a ftr ö 5 
e- Memotial to our Miniſter, and cauſed-it to be printed- the ner 9 
| day in the public newſpapers; for which he was ordered to quit [} 
Id Dre oi og nt Fi 
21 The removal of Ambaſfadors did not neceſſarily prevent neg? 1 
Yo ciation, for the diplomatic art had deviſed means for enabling 1 
al two nations, thooyh actually at war, to treat through the medi- 1 
" um of a neutral power : when a war was declared, the bellige= 1 
i rent nations recalled their Miniſters ; but did it follow that the 14 
Il war was therefore to be eternal? War was certainly a'calainity; 1 
1 but not ſo great a one as a hollow peace. Whether it broke ont "WH 
ir a little ſopner or a little later, was of little conſequence; if it 1 
5 broke out at all. In the preſent inſtanee we might expect a | 1 
d ſpeedy and a happy termination of it; for. all Europe would be 1 
f on our fide; He was aware that confederacies did not always act FB 
well together; but the reaſon was obvious, the parties compoling 1 
* it rarely had a common intereſt, or would hold out till the gene- | 15 
| ral intereſt required a general peace. In the preſent conteſt the © 
caſe was different; the Emperor would, no doubt, ſtrain every' . 1 
] nerve to recover his beautiful provinces in the Netherlands; the Fl. 
| King of Pruſſia would feel it neceflary to recover the reputation of i 
the victorious arms of his late uncle, a reputation on Hh war | 
the main prop of the Pruſhan Monarchy ; Holland would have 
to cotta tis her eg) Foam, Italy was intereſted in taking 
from France Savoy, the key of Italy, and reſtoring it to the” 


King of Sardinia ; and Spain and Portugal muſt ſee the 
to their governments, if the French arms and French principles 
were not timely checked. In ſuch a ſtate of affairs England had 
every reaſon'to look for a general, a powerful, and a cordial co- 


operation of" the greateſt gr Europe againſt | France:” For 


% 


3 " 
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theſe reaſons, he ſaid, he was determined to give his moſt hearty 
ſupport to the Addreſs moved by the Right Honourable. Gentle. 


The EARL of WYCOMBE ſaid that he conceived it to be his 
moſt indiſpenſable duty to uſe every argument in his power to 
avert from his country ſo grievous a calamity as that of entering 
into a war; a * of ſuch a nature as to leave only a doubt 
as to the extent of ills which might probably reſult from it; 
and he conjured the Houſe not to agree to the propoſed Addreſs 
till they had well conſidered the conſequences. . This country, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, was in no danger whatever,. being equally 2 
cured by its inſular ſituation, its internal reſources, and the 


ſtrong attachment of the people to the conſtitution ; he con- 


"ceived therefore that we had no ground for alarm on the firſt 
point mentioned in the Meſſage from his Majeſty. 5 
As to the ſecond point, the rity of our allies, his Lordſhip 
ſaid it was impoſſible we could be told that Pruſſia had been at- 


tacked by France, and of courſe this part of the meſſage muſt re- 
late to Holland. If the navigation of the Scheldt was the ſub- | 


ject of diſpute, it appeared to him to be a matter of indifference 
to this country; except. that in one view it would be of great 
advantage to our commerce and manufactures, by _ a new 
channel in the beſt and moſt convenient ſituation for ſending our 
manufactures into all the continent of Europe. From. ſeveral 
circumſtances, it would be idle and impolitic for the Dutch 
themſelves to meditate war, and they ſeem by no means diſpoſed 


to do ſo;—ſhall we then urge them to reſiſtance, and menace 


France with war ? | 
With regard to the next point.in his Majeſty's Meſſage, the 


o 


$ 


propagation of French principles, he thought by no means ſafe 
to go to wat againſt principles. If the principles alluded to were 
levelling principles, they ſhould be met with 'contempt; but he 
no means reprobated all the French principles.—Great ſtreſs 


had been laid on the cruelties perpetrated in France; but he could 
not think that they were a proper cauſe of war: in his opinion 


theſe cruelties had all originated in the infamous expedition of 


the Duke of Brunſwick ; which might be called a fraternity of 
kings for the purpoſe of impoſing deſpotiſm on all Europe.— 
Among the many reaſons which ought to deter us from war, 


Gentlemen ſhould conſider the burdens that would be impoſed 


on the people to carry it on; and he hoped we ſhould not fall 
| elect to the finances of France, for ſhe had 


undoubtedly reſonrces which would be ſufficient at leaſt for ſome 
; His Lordſhip then adverted to the precarious ſituation of Ire- 


into an error with re 
land; and ſtated that, and ſeveral other reaſons, which 1 
3 e 3 3 im 


# 
- 
1 
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ing the aggrandizement of | . 
without apprehenſion, the „ e of Ruſſia by the ac- 
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him to deprecate the inyolving this country in a war with 
France, and to give his hive to the motion for the Addreſs. 
Mr. WHITBREAD begun with declaring his abhorrence of 
the atrocious act which had been juſt perpetrated in France, 
which he ſaid ſtood. foremoſt- in the black catalogue of crimes ; 
but which he was inclined to attribute, with the noble Lord who 
ſpoke laſt, to the combined armies, and to the extraordinary ma- 
nifeſtoes of the Duke of BRuxs wick, which bear the character 
of the horrid threats of barbarians, with whom to conquer is to 
deſtroy, rather than of the ſentiments of Aer nation in the end 
of the eighteenth century. It is ſaid, indeed, by way of palli- 
ation, that the letter of theſe manifeſtoes was never intended to 
be put in execution; but have we any pledge that that would 
not have been done, particularly if we look at the treatment of 
the unfortunate victims which fell into their hands? FAXYETTE 


3 


is now lingering in the dungeon of ſome German fortreſs, 


He ſaid he wiſhed for peace as connected with proſperity, and 


for proſperity as connected with the honour of the country. He 


called the attention of the Houſe to this moſt momentous queſtion, 

Whether, ſaid he, have Miniſters done their beſt, or are there 
any means left by which war can be avoided ? If we were to 2 
to war, it appeared to him that the purpoſe of it would be to de · 


ſtroy the French government, and he thought that we had no | 


right to go to war on that account. 


The decree of the 19th of November had been ſtated as a rea- 


fon for war, and the preſerving the balance of * * 
rance. e recently , 


quiſition of Poland: that of France, it is ſaid, is d with 
the propagation of dangerous principles, but are we not afraid of 


deſpotiſm? The ghoſt of the departed liberties of Poland calls 


atoud for vengeance. — With reſpect to the fubject of the Scheldt, : 
he had already given an opinion, which is partly expreſſed in the 


decree of the 19th of November. But although he concurred - 


in the natural right of the free navigation and ule of rivers, yet 
he certainly thought that this natural right might be limited by 


matter of that kind could be brought to natural juſtice the bet- 
ter; and the right of the free navigation of the Scheldt had been- 
tormerly enjoyed by the Antwerpers. England did not inter- 
fere when Joſeph II. aimed at opening that wg; e ; and he 
did not at preſent find, by any public notoriety, that the Dutch 
wiſhed to go to war: the contrary indeed ſeemed to appear from 
a late document of theirs reſpecting a faſt. 
He could ſee no ground for war, and could not vote for tho 


ſpecial compacts, in ſubſiſting treaties; but the _ nearer erery 
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225 PARLIAMENTARY .. Counox,, | 
ters was truly wonderful :—within theſe den yeam the gurl 


lance of power in Europe appeared to them endange 


Em of Ruſſia's poſſeſſion of Oczakow :—th Tet? Fn 
hr tang on th bees of Plan with pe — wit 


2 ANSTRUTHER ($8 he viewed the late atrocious act 


with the utmoſt horror, and heartily joined in that part of the | 
Addreſs which offered their condolence to his iy on * 


mournful occaſign. In adverting to the conduct of France, he 


laid, he could not help remarking the diſſerence betwixt that 


conduct when under a l ppled as it was after the 
King's acceptance of the new 
was: they had attacked the imperial cities, and had taken Bra- 
| bant 1 their hands. He then mentioned their communica- 
tion: with ſocieties in this country, and their dangerous. inci- 
les; and ſaid, that Monſieur Chauvelin, alludin "6 v 
| focieties, had ftated in an official paper, yhat the Pernch had re- 


e e As to the decree of the ns of 


November, he reprobated in the ſtrangeſt terms, it is fa 

to have been explained; but what is the explanatiqn? — 
unſatisfactory and . — with the decree itſelf. It is 1 
fact a declaration 8e de S0 vernmept on earth. 
With reſpe&t to the ane * It, he proteſted in the 


| _ eſt manner againſt th e may of ere principles 


the faith of 'treaties.. He was glad, howeyer, that the 
grounks of war had been ſtated on ſo broad a baſis, In fact the 
Tench now ſay, that having overturned their own old goyern- 
ment, they are not bound by any of its treaties; a principle to- 
tally inconſiſtent with every notion of juſtice, and with the laws 
and faith of nations. 


Mr. Anſtruther then * infinit pet, 


|  prehended from the propagation but we 
are aſked, ſaid he, whether we 2 . principles 
— 2 7 if 90520 are propaga Pagaten by | by the hore 1 
| ſtopped by the ſwor onoura ntlemen 
ae on 8 uke of Brunſwick the origin * the . 
rancę: but was it their e whom the 
French had N No, it was brethren. Sur poſin og 
wars to be carried on with cruelty, can be no comp 
betwixt the two; beſides the manifeſto was der intended to pe 
put into execution. Ie ſaid he looked on the conduct of France 
as expteſaly hoſtile to this country. They had interfered in our 
been, pa; key with reſpect to the alien bill; and in his nen 
ught to league with every power that would league with 
ſition to them. If liberty were of the nature 1d or by 


8a — be (ad, £ mn the drr of di. oY 


onſtitution, and what it now | 


8 


3 | 
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Fan, a, 103 
d with heartily eancuming in the notion forthe Ad- 


4. FOX faid,- that although-ſome words had fallen from the 
Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) which might lead 
him to think that war was not abſolutely determined upon, yet 
the general tenor and impreſſion of his — tak a8 to in- 


duce him to enter ſomewhat at large into the ſubject as to con- 


vince him that there never was a time when the duty, not 
merely to his immediate conſtituents, but to the whole people of 
Great Britain, of whom the Members of that Houſe were indi- 
vidually and callectivaly the virtual — more impe+ 

riouſly Yalled upon him, and upon indy. The Man, to ſpeak out — 
declare his ſentiments frankly and miſrepreſenta- 


CI N thought 


3 he did, had already ſaid in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, 


left him no room to. Sf mor that what he now muſt ſay would 


de equally, e perhaps, as ſucceſsfully miſrepreſented and miſ- 
— This owl ſerved to — that they were on a ſer 


vice of honour as w as danger ; but if miſrepreſentation and 


calumny were to deter him from delia opinions becauſe 
might be unpopular, from — with France, _ 


evil to be avoided by every poſſible means conſiſtent with the ho- 


nour and fafety of us — e een 


— 22 introduced the n | 
diſpute with France ably and 3 but the _ 
to 


truſt to his conſtituents and his coun 
The 2 t Honourable Gentle 


* to war, he did mot mean 


not been very accurately treated. The crimes, — 


the maſſacres that had been committed in France, IT 


view with Jeſs horror, he did not conſider as leſs atrocious than 
thoſe who made them the perpetual theme of their declamation, 
although he put them entirely out of the queſtion in the preſent 
debate. The condemnation and execution of the King he pro- 


nounced an act as diſgraceful as any that hiſtory records ; and; 
| in private 
conyerfation, he had expreſſed none — — 


whatever opinions he might at any time have expreſſed i 


Kings to trial; wack being 
here it could not operate ei 


the juſtice of hrj 
and puniſhment ith, wh W 


vention or exam 
jſice and mee that had been committed towards that: 


y monarch. | 


d condemned, withayt any exiſting law to: 


which he was 
that did actually exiſt rene 
armee, che babe — e wi hi 


JOVRNAL) | an 


o 5 


r —— juſtice, 
more than any — — not 
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3% PARLIAMENTARY . Connors, 
he had been treated, the total want of republican magnanimity | 
jn the whole tranſaction, (for even in that Houſe, it could be no 
offence to fay, that there might be fuch a thing as magnanimity | 
Ina Republic) added every aggravation to the inhumanity and 
injuſtice. Now having ſaid all this as the genuine expreſſion of 
his feelings and his „he faw neither propriety nor wiſdom 
nn that Houſe paſſing judgment on any act committed in another 
nation, which had no direct reference to us. The general maxim 
of policy always was, that the crimes perpetrated in one indepen- | 
dent ſtate were not cognizable by another. Need he remind the 
Houſe of our former conduct in this reſpect ?—Had we not 
treated, had we not formed alliances with Portugal and with 
Spain, at the very time when theſe kingdoms were _—_— and 
polluted by the moſt ſhocking and barbarous acts of ſuperſtition 
and cruelty, of racks, torture, and burning, under the abomi- 
nable 3 — inquiſition ? — Did we _=_ e theſe 
ou inſt reaſon and humanity a pretext for war? Did 
—— how the Princes ith whom we. had relative 
intereſts either obtained or exerciſed their power ?—Why then 
were the enormities of the French in their own country held up 
as a cauſe of war? I Cs ee IR 
Much of theſe enormities had been attributed to the attack of 
. the combined powers; but this he neither conſidered as an ex- 
cuſe, nor would argue as a palliation. If they dreaded, or had 
felt an attack, to retaliate ontheir fellow citizens; however much 
ſuſpected, was a proceeding which juſtice diſclaimed ; and he 
_ flattered himſelf, that when men were diſclaiming old, 
and profe to adopt new principles, thoſe of perſecution and 
revenge would be the firft that they would difcard. No man 
felt greater horror at the proceedings of the combined powers 
than he did. A combination more dangerous to the r een 
of Europe, and the liberties of mankind, had never been formed. 
It had been ſaid, that Auſtria was not the 1 * in the war 
with France. Had thoſe who faid fo, ſeen the treaty of Pil- 
nitz Let them look at that treaty, take the golden rule of 
ſuppoſing themſelves in the ſituation of the F „and judging 
of others as they would wiſh to be judged, and ſay whether or 
not the French had been the aggreſſors. But whatever might be 
thought of Auſtria, was the King of Pruſſia attacked by 
France Were his territories menaced, or his allies infuked?— 
Had he not been completely the aggreſſor, he would have called 
upon us as his allies for a, no ſuch call had ever been 
heard of—a ſufficient proof, if any proof were wanting, that he 
never conſidered himſelf but as engaging in an offenſive war 
What were the principles of theſe combined powers? They ſaw 
a new: form of goyernment cſtabliſhing- in France, and = 


* 


— . — . j ,, >." 


* 


e ee 


agreed to invade the kingdom, to mould its government accordi 
to their own caprice, or to reſtore. the deſpotiſm which the 
French had overthrown. Was it for the ſafety of Engliſh liber- 
„ (liberty that might {till be mentioned without offence) 
FR if we ſhould any change in our form of government, 
or conſtitution, and that change ſhould be difagreeable to fo- 
reign powers, they ſhould be confidered as having a right to 
combine, and replace what we had rejected, or give ds any 
thing elſe in its room by fire and ſword ?—He would not 5 
over the atrocious maniteſtoes that preceded or followed the 
march of the combined armies ; there was not a man in that 
Houle, or at leaſt but one (Mr. Burke) who would attempt to 
defend them. But theſe it ſeemed were not to be executed he 
hoped they were not ; but the only ſecurity he knew of was, 
that thoſe who iſſued them had not the means. What was 
their conduct? Their mode of raiſing money was at leaſt as bad 
x that with which the French were reproached. The French 
confiſcated property where they carried their arms; the Duke 
of Brunſwick took what he wanted, and gave papers for it in 
the name of the unfortunate monarch whom he pretended to 
afiſt. He contracted debts in the name of the French King, 
which he knew the French King might never have the means 
or the inclination to pay —and this ſwindling trick, for which 
any man in this country would have been convicted and puniſh- 
ed, he continued after he had begun his retreat. Yet we ſtood 
by and-ſaw all this without alarm, certainly without interfe- 
rence, We perceived no danger in the ſucceſs of deſpotiſm; 
but the moment the oppoſite cauſe became ſucceſsful, oux fears 
were extreme. 13 1 2 
He ſhould now ſhew that all the topics to which he had ad- 
alverted were introduced imo the debate to blind the judgment. 
by rouſing the paſſions, and were none of them the juſt grounds 
of war. Theſe grounds were three: the danger of Holland ; 
the Decree of the French Convention of Nov. 19th ; and the 
general danger to Europe from the progreſs of the French arms. 
With reſpect to H the conduct of Miniſters afforded a, 
treſh proof of their diſingenuonſneſs. They could not ſtate 
that the W us to fulfil tlie terms of our al- 
lance, They were obliged to confeſs that no ſuch requiſition , 
had been made; but added, that they knew the Dutch were 
'ery much diſpoſed to make it. Whatever might be the words 
of the treaty, we were bound in honour, by virtue of that tre- 
5, to protẽct the Dutch, if they called upon us to do ſo, but 
neither by honour nor the treaty till then. e Tins Lak 
The conduct of the Dutch Wn N unfortunate upon this 
occaſion, In the order for a general faſt by the States, it ar 
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3 PARLIAMENTARY - Ce 


and, © that their neutrality ſeetned to put thetm in ſe- 


eurity amid ſurrounding armies, and had hitherto' effectively 


protected them from moleſtation.” —"This he by uo means on. 


ſtrued into giving up the opening of the Scheldt' on their part; 
but it prett) 5 — 4 — were not diſpoſed i 
it” the cauſe of a war, unleſs forced to do fo by us. But France 


had broke faith with the Dutch was this a cauſe for us to go to 
_ war How long was it ſince we conſidered a circumſtance 


tending to diminiſh the „ France and 
Holland as a misfortune! to this country? The plain ſtate of 
the matter was, that we were bound to ſave Holland from war, 
or by war if called upon; and that to force' the Dutch into a 


war at ſo much peril to them, which they ſaw and dreaded, was 


not to fulfil, but to abuſe the treaty. Hence he complained of 
the diſingenuous conduct of Minifters, in imputing that to the 
Dutch which the Dutch wiſhed to avoid, 

be decree of the 19th of November he conſidered as an in- 
ſalt; and the explanation of the Executive Council as no ade- 
quate ſatisfaction; but the explanation ſhewed that the French 


were not diſpoſed to inſiſt upon that decree, and that they were 


inclined to peace; and then our Miniſters, with haughtineſs un- 
' exampled, told them, they had inſulted us, but refuſed to tell 


them the nature of the ſatisfaction that we required, It was | 


faid we muſt have ſecurity ; and he was ready to admit that nei- 
ther a diſabowal by the Executive Council of France, nor a 


tacit repeal by the Convention, on the intimatiom of an unac- 


knowledged agent, of a decree, which they might renew the day 


after they repealed it, would be a ſufficient ſecurity; But at 
leaſt we ought to tell them what we meant by ſecurity, for it 


was the extreme of arrogance to complain of inſult without 
deigning to explain what reparation we required ; and he fear- 
ed an indefinite term was here empl 


as this the neutrality we meant to hold out to France? If 


you are invaded and beaten, we will be qulet ſpectators; but if 


you hurt your enemy, if you enter his territory, we declare 


ene you.” If the invaſion of the Auſtrian Netherlatids'was | 
what now alarmed us, and that it ought to alarm us if the reſult 


was” to make the country an appen to France, there could 


de no doubt we ought to have interpoſed- to prevent ir in the 


4 


ſ 


„not for the purpoſe | 
of obtaining, but of precluding ſatisfaction. Next it was faid, 
they muſt withdraw their troops from the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
| before we could be ſatisfiead. Were we then come to that pitch 
of infolence as to ſay to France, you have conquered part of 
an enemy's territory who made war upon you, we will not in⸗ 
terfere to make peace, but we require you to abandon the advan- 
7 youhave gained, while he is preparing to attack you anew.” 
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rery firſt inſtance; for it was the natural conſequence which 


every man foreſa of a war between France and Auſtria. The 
French now ſaid, they would evacuate the country at the con- 
cluſion of the war, and when its liberties were eſtahliſned. Was 
this ſuffreient? by no means, but we ought to tell them what we 
would deem ſufficient; inſtead of ſaying to them, as we were now 
ſaying, ** this is an aggravation,” this is nothing, and this is in- 
ſufficient,” ' That war was unjuſt which told not an enemy the 
ground of provocation, and the meaſure of atonement—it was as 
unpolitic as unjuſt, for without the object of conteſt, elearly and 
definitively - ſtated, What opening could there be for treating of 
peace? Before going to war with France, ſurely the people who 
muſt pay and muſt fuffer,” ought to be informed on what object 


they were to fix their hopes for its honourable termination. Af. 
ter five or fix years war, the French might agree to evacuate the. - 
Netherlands as the price of peace; was it clear that they would 


not do ſo now, if we would condeſcend to propoſe it in intel- 
ligible terms? —＋ ſuch an alternative, the experiment was 


worth trying: but then we had no ſecurity againſt the French 
principles, What ſecurity would they be able to give us after 


2 war which they could not give now? | | 
| With reſpe@ to the general danger of Europe, the ſame argu- 
ments applied, and to the ſame extent. To the general ſituation 
and ſecurity of Europe we had been fo feandalouſly inattentive ; 
we had ſeen the entire 2 of Poland and the invaſion of 
France, with ſuch marked indifference, that it would be difficult 
now to take it up with the grace of ſincerity ; but even this would 
be better provided for, by propoſing terms before going to 
war, , : : . . ; 4 2 . 9 
He had thus ſhewn that none of the 

grounds for going to war. What then remained but the inter- 
nal government of France, always diſavowed but ever kept in 
. and conſtantly mentioned ? The deſtruction of that | er 
ment was the avowed object -of the combined powers whom it 
was hoped we were to join; and we could not join them hear- 
tily if our object were one thing while theirs was another, for in 
that caſe the party whoſe objet was firſt obtained might natu- 
= be expedited to make ſeparate terms, and there could be no 
cordiality not confidence. Jo this then we came at laſt, that we 


vere aſhamed to own engaging to aid the reſtoration of deſpotiſm, 


and colluſively "fought pretexts in the Scheldt and the Nether- 
lands. Such would be the real eauſe of the war, if war we were 
to have=a war, which he truſted, he ſhould ſoon ſee as gene- 


nally execrated” as it was now thought to he popular. He knew . 


that for this wiſh he ſhould: be repreſented as holding up the 


ternal government of France as an object for imitation. Ele 


5 thought 
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* PARLIAMENTARY | bh 


— it, and not by foreign force. 

838 Netherlands was the ſame with ſuch a war as he 
was now ting, and might be an omen of its ſucceſs, It 
was a war of pikes and bayonets againſt opinions; it was the ty. 
ranny of giving op liderty by compulſion; it was an attempt to in- 
troduce a ſyſtem 2 a people by force, which the more it 
was forced upon them they abhorred, The French 
appeared leſs-moderate, from — to be more ſo, than other 
nations; by overturning the ancient government, and impoſing 
theories of their own, on a people who diſliked them, while 
they pretended to liberate, inſtead of uſing their right to con- 
queſt. But was this ſuch a crime in the eyes of Europe? As 
was Haid of the woman caught in adultery, which of the courts 
—would that of London or Berlin the firſt ſtone? The 
were told, had, pac ia Conventa, a legal and 
But were the ſtates free under 


yes—for when Dumourier was triumphantly entering Bruſſels, 

and the Auſtrian . governors making their A noe at a * 
ſent back a declaration to the States, reſtoring their 

the Jeyenſe Entrie, which had been the perpetual | bh. 

| of of diſpute with their ſovereign, and which all their remon- 

ſtrances could never obtain before. This was the government 


to ſhame. He feared that if they were to examine the conduct 
- foreign powers, in point of honour and good faith, they muſt 
comp led to ſpeak les 
hy, thep, had he touched upon it? uſe the con- 
and it was his duty to diſpel the deluſion, ſhewing that it was 
not more exceptionable than that of its nei IS. 
In all decifions on peace or war, it was important to conſider 


hand, extenſion of 3 was neither expected nor 

On the other, though h 
ſuffer; that the events of war might not produce 2 change in 
the internal ſtate of Holland, and in the ſituation of the Stadt- 


= le danger, every conſideration ought to be 
feale. Was the ſtate of Ireland ſuch as- to make war ir deſirable ? 
That was a ſubject ſaid by ſome to be too delicate to be touched 


1 ſtate of government in France nothing 
maintained as a principle inviolable, that the ns Jab 
ſtate was to be ſettled by thoſe who were to 


conduct of the 


«way, ernment of their own. 
the ſe of Auſtria, under Joſeph, Leopold, or F rancis ?—0 | 


— — 1 — and put the French | 


s Civilly of them then on poi y would dic- | 
duct of France was perpet CO to inflame and delude, 


what we might loſe, and what we could gain. On the one 
s nor eligible, 


e feared not the threat of the French 
Marine Miniſter, —_ any man ſay that our Ally might not 


holder, too affliting for him to anticipate ? In weighing the 
put into the 
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6; o but their eyes to. danger. Thee ſtate of Ireland he was not 
nt afraid to mention. He thought it both promiſing and — 
to promiſing, becauſe the government of this coumtry had 


the | the government of that to an acknowledgment of the undoubted 


he WW rebts of a great majority of the people of Ireland, after having 
It 2 — — treated their humble petition — 
y- and in the ſummer endeavoured to ſtir up the Proteſtants againſt 
n- the Catholics—alarming, becauſe the groſs miſcondu@ of admi- 


it iſtration had brought the government and the legiſlature into 


contempt in the on of the Here he called on his 


er Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Wyndham) who had given the 
1 id of his great talents, as in Ireland, to an adminiſtra- 
le tion with which he had the honour of being conneted—on the 
N= ame principle on which he had declared, that he would x vg 
\s miniſters when they had done miſchief enough to be formidable, 


lous—to accept of the ſame fituation again, and avert the dan- 


Ie 
d ger which they had created. He hoped the plan to be purſued 
T would be conciliatory, that conceſſion to the claims of the 
) people would be deemed wiſdom, and the time of danger the fit 
, WH time for reform—in ſhort, in . contrary to the deela - 
, rations of the Right Honourable tleman (Mr. Pitt) here. 


The people of this country loved their Conſtitution. 
had experienced its benefits they were attached to it from 


t love by being tried could not be made er, nor -would 
1 tie freſh burthens and taxes, which war muſt occaſion, more 
t endear it to their affection. If there were any danger from 
L ma principles, to go to war without neceſſity was to figlit 
= or their pr ion. n ee 4nd : 


would freely give his opinion. It was not the principles that 
were bad and to be reprobated, but the abuſe of them. From 
tie abuſe, not the princi had flowed all the evils that af - 
fied France. The uſe of the word Equality by the French 
was deemed highly objeQtionable. When taken as they meant 
u, nothing was more innocent; for what did they ſay, all men 


men had equal rights, equal rights to unequal things; one man 
to a ſhilling, er to a 


an equal right of enjoying, an equal right of inheriting or ae- 
quiring, 75 wo, oa. 


principles, and the French had much abuſed them, but the pri 


Ves 


when they brought the country into a ſituation ſufficiently peri- 
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habit, Why put their love to any unneceſſary teſt! That | 


On theſe principles, as reprobated in the propoſed Addreſs, be 


ae equal in reſpect of their rights. To this he afſented; all 


nds; one man td a cot 
tage, another to a palace; but the right in both was the ſame; 


ance or acquiſition. The effe&t 
of the propoſed Addreſs was to condemn not the abuſe of thoſe 


mn 
ciples themſelves. To this he could not aſſent, for they * 


— 
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the principles on which all juſt and equitable government ws 
founded: + He had already differed fufficiently * a Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Burke) on this fubject, not to wiſh to provoke 


FEB. 


war 2 
allude 


whic| 


any freſn difference; but even againſt ſo great an authority genth 
he muſt ſay, hat the aneh are the ſovereign in every late, that affair 
they have a: right to change the form of their government, and a quote 


right te caſhier their governors for miſconduft, as the people of this belie 
— caſbiered * I. the — — — Ars woul 
form known to the Conſtitution,” but by a Convention ſpeaking the WI fit 
fenſe of the people; that convention produced a Parliament and a goun! 
| ing. * They elected William to a vacant throne, not only ſetting gion 
afide Fames, whom they had zuftly eaſbiered for miſcondutt, but his grou 


innocent ſon. Again they elected the Houſe of Brunſwick, not indi- fatis! 
vidually, but by dynaſty ; and that dynaſty to continue while the tern; was 
end conditions on which it was elected are fulfilled, and no longer. nege 
He could not admit the right to do all this but by acknowtedg- an 
| ing the ſovereignty of the people as paramount to all other laws. Hl 4 
| - But it was ſaid, that although we had once exerciſed this power, lam 
we had in the very act of exerciſing it renounced it for ever.— | Lor 
We had neither renounced it, nor, if we had been fo diſpoſed, i con 
was ſuch a renunciation in our power. Me elefted firſt an indi. by! 
vidual, then a dynaſty, and laſtly paſſed an Ati A Parliament, in gre: 
the reign of Queen Anne, declaring it to be the right of the people of mal 
this realm to do ſo again without even aſſigning a reaſon.” If there the 
were any perſons among us who doubted the ſuperior wiſdom of Lege 
our Monarchical form of Government, their error was owing to for 
thoſe who changed its ſtrong and irrefragable foundation in the 
right and choice of the people, to a more flimſy ground of title. Lo 
T hoſe who propoſed repelling opinions by force, the example of £91 
the French in the Netherlands might teach the impotence of pe 


| | power to repel, or to introduce. But how was a war to ope- 
. rate in keeping opinions ſuppoſed dangerous out of this country 
| It was not ſurely meant to beat the Frenchout of their own opi- 
nions—and opinions were not like commodities, the importation | 
of which' from France war would prevent. War, it was to be 
lamented, was a paſſion inherent in the nature of man; and it 
was curious to obſerve what at various periods had been the va- 
rious pretences. In ancient times wars were made for conqueſt. 
To theſe ſucceeded wars for religion, and the opinions of 
— ary of Calvin were attacked with all the fury of ſuper- 
ition and of power. The next pretext was commerce, an 
it would probably be allowed that no nation that made war for | 
cominerce ever found the object accompliſhed on concluding 
peace. Now we were to make war about opinions—what was 
this but recurring again to an exploded cauſe, for a war about 
Principles in religion was as much a war about opinions wi 
Ws bs 55 W 


Hp 


war about principles in politics. In the excellent ſet of papers 


Mors, 


t was | 

Hoa. alluded to hy the Right Hanourable Gentleman (Mr. Pitt), and 
woke which he had no doubt had been, liberally. diſtributed to the 
Ority gentlemen who had lately got ſo many new lights on the French 


that affairs, the atheiſtical ſpeech of Dupont in the Convention was 


md a quoted. Did they believe all the French to be atheiſts and un- 
' this believers on account-of that ſpeech ? If they did fo believe, there 
ular would certainly be no reaſon to complain of them for want of 
the faith, But admitting that the French were all atheiſts, were we. 
ud 4 going to war with them in order to e the Chriſtian reli- 
ting Laan (qr yoann to the precepts of Chriſt ? The juſtifiable 
t his grounds of war were inſult, injury, or danger. For the firſt 
14 latisfaction, for the ſecond reparation, for the third ſecurity, 
Ms was the object. Each of theſe, too, was the proper object of 
ger. negociation, which ought ever to precede war, except in caſe of 
dg- an attack actually commenced. Haw had we negociated ? not 
Ws. in any public or efficient form; a mode which he ſalpeded, and 
er, lamented, by his propoſing it had been prevented. A Nable 
— Lord (Beauchamp) had ſaid that he thought it his duty not to 
ed, conceal his opinions on ſo important an occaſion, by. ablence or 
di. | by filence ; formerly the Noble Lord did not think 

in great a crime. During the nine unfortunate ers that he bad 
of maintained the . ſame political connections with him (Mr. Fox) 
ere the Noble Lord's attendance had not been very aſſiduous, and he 
of rejoiced to hear that the Noble Lord meant now to compenſate 
to for paſt omiſſions by future diligence. . _ __ we 

he When the triple league was formed to check the ambition of 
e. | Louis the Fourteenth, the contracting parties did not deal fo ri- 
of gorouſly by him as we were now told it was eſſential to the 
of | peace of Europe that we ſhould deal by the French. They 
e- never told Louis that he muſt renounce all his conqueſts in 
4 order to obtain peace. But then it was ſaid to be our duty to 


hate the French for the part they took in the American war, 


n He had heard of a duty to love, but a duty to hate was new to 
e him. That duty, however, qught to direct our hatred to the 
t old government of France not to the new, which had no hand 


ment was admitted to be the ſucceſſor of the old in nothing but 


He feared, however, that war would he the reſult, and from that 
war, apprehending greater evils than he durſt name, he ſhould 
have. ſhrunk from his duty if he had not endeavoured to obtain 
an expoſition. of the diſtin cauſes : of all wars he dreaded that 
the. moſt which. had no definite object, becauſe of ſuch a war 


-  definnitiig 


abſence fo 


in the provocation, Fre en the new French Goyern- 


its faults and its offences. It was a ſucceſſor to be hated and to 
war againſt ; but it was not a ſucceſſor to be negociated with, 


it was impoſſible to ſee the end, Our war with America had 3. 
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after wading through yeats on years of expence and blood, after 
exhauſting- inveCtives and tetms of contempt on the vagrant 
Congreſs, one Adams, one Waſhington,” &. &. we were 
compelled at laſt to treat with this very Congteſs, and thoſe very 


ITbe Americans, to the honour of their character, committed 
no ſuch horrid acts as had diſgraced the French, but we were a 
_ liberal of our obloquy to the former then as to the latter now.— 

If we did but know for what we were to fight, we might look 
forward with confidence, and exert ourſelves with unanimity ; 
but while kept thus in the dark, how many might there be who 
would believe that we were fighting the battles of deſpotiſm.— 
To undeceive thoſe who might fall into this unhappy deluſion, 
it would be no derogation from the dignity of office to grant an 
explanation. If the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) would 
6” 7-6 conſider if he would but fave the country from a war 
ve all, a war of opinion, however inconſiſtent with his 
former declarations his meaſures might be, he would gladly con- 
ſent to give him a general amneſty for the whole, and even a 
vote of Let not the fatal opinion go abroad, that kings 
had an intereſt different from that of their ſubjeQs ; that be- 
tween thoſe who had property, and thoſe who had none, there 
was not a common cauſe and common feeling. |-- 

He knew that he himſelf ſhould now be repreſented the par- 

tizan of France, as he had been formerly repreſented the partizan 
of America. He was no ftranger to the induſtry with which | 
theſe and other calumnies were circulated againſt him, and there- 
fore he was not ſurpriſed. But he really was ſurpriſed to find 
that he could not walk the ſtreets without hearing whiſpers that 
he and ſome of his friends had been engaged in improper corre- 
ſpondence with perſons in France. If there were any foundation 
for ſuch a charge, the ſource of the information could be men- 
| tioned: if it were true, it was capable of proof. If any man 
believed this, he called upon him to ſtate the reaſons of his belief. 
If any man had proofs, he challenged him to produce them. 


But to what was this owing ? the people had been told by their 


repreſentatives in Parliament that they were ſurrounded with 

rs, and had been ſhewn none. They were therefore full 
of ſuſpicion and prompt of belief. All this had a material ten- 
deney to impede freedom of diſcuſſion, for men would ſpeak with 
reſerve, or not ſpeak at all, under the terror of ealumny. He 


* 
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it in ſecret durſt not ſpeak in public, „ 
Mr. WVNDHAM fpoke in ſupport of the addreſs. That 
France was not deſirous at preſent to go to war with this coun - 
try he was very ready to believe. It would, doubtleſs, much 
better ſait their purpoſe to take Europe in detail, and attack En 
und the laſt of the groupe War with France was inevitab 
The queſtion therefore was, whether it were better to begin it 
while the proſpect was favourable, or wait a future occaſion. 
Thoſe who had regarded the affairs of that country, muſt have 
obſerved that it poſſeſſed all the inordinate ambition of the old 
vernment, and is much more dangerous. He knew not, he 
2 how to form an opinion of the motives of ſtates any 
more than of ee but by = —_— of their n and 
France appeared like an animal whoſe appetite more ſharp 
by feeding. The danger to be apprehended, 3 
was greater than any thing ; the chance of French principles 
gaining ground here was much to be feared. Had the meditated 
conqueſt of Louis the Fourteenth of this country ſucceeded, it 


becauſe maſt probably it. would only have been a e of maſ- 
ters, and the order of civil ſociety would have remained the ſame. 
In reſpe& to the principle of interfering in the affairs of other 
countries, particular rules muſt govern particular cafes. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time this country in in the affairs 
of Holland, and other inſtances had occurred; and France 
itſelf was at preſent interfering in every country into which ſhe 
can force admiſſion. The defrrines that f ed the code of the 
Rights of Man appeared to him to be erroneous both in theory 
practice. Nothing, he obſerved, was more ridiculous than 
to read an author who attempts to explain the word equality. 
do incomprehepſible was it, that it required annotations as much 
38 would form a pamphlet to be able to underſtand it. The 


people at 1 


$2 their atheiſm to us. 
but becauſe our conſtitution is a perpetual contradiction: to their 
government. Who, Mr. Wyndham aſked, ever expected ad- 
it. As the idea that nothing but extirpation could effect the 
too dcadful a light? it would ſurely not be fur 

13 an! | 85 17 
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would have been nothing in compariſon to the preſent danger, 


have not a right to build or pull down the go- | 
vernment juſt according to their caprice. This country was not 
propagating a religion, but preventing the French from bring 
‚ — 5 country, 
Mr. Wyndham obſerved, not on account of ancient rivalry, 


vantages from war? Great as is the evil of war, he abſerved, 
eee namely, the occaſion of | 


moſt defirable object of the war, that was viewing the matter in 
pig i pv 
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ple who had of late ſo oſten changed their . hould ; in the 
courſe of about four years be brought again to alter it. „ 
Lord WILLIAM RUSSEL, 5 feeling the greateſt 3 in- 
dignation and horror at the late atrocious dee perpetrated .in 
France, had heard no argument that convineed him either of the 
neceſſity or policy of war. 
The queſtion was then put on the motion for the dre, and 
curied without 2 H e ky 


5 HOUSE OF LORDS. 
5 Janvany I, 1793. e 
| No debat, beende Jamary 5 gh 
| Janvary z. 5 
No debate, Adjourned to January 5 | 
Janvary 5. | 
38 Bill, entitled, An Act for eſlabliſhing Rep 
9 * reſpecting Aliens arriving in this Kingdom, 8 re Fa 
therein, in certain caſes,” was brought back from the Houſe 
of Commons, by the Attorne General, Sir George Jackſon, | 
and a few. — Members. The A Attorney General when he 
delivered the Bill to the Speaker (Lord Kenyon) acquainted his | 


Lordſhip, that the Commons had agreed to the ſame, with fome | 
22 to heck r t Wet YR ooncur- 


be printed, and taken into conſideration on fe "5g 
* Howe then adjourned to the 7th, 
Janxvary,7-: 1 
Tbe Hoſe took into conſideration the A0 . to 
the Bill, ** for eſtabliſhing Re —— reſpecting Aliens _— 
in this kingdom,“ and the was accordingly read the 

time, afterwards the ſecond time, agreed to by * Houſe, and 
2 meffage ordered to be ſent to th 3 to acquaint them 


- therewith. 
The further proceeding of the Trial of Warren: Haſtings, 
Efq. was, upon motion, put off to Thurſday the 14h of watt 
next. 
An Order was, upon Motion, made, not to receive any. 
from the Judges upon private Bills w_ the 11th day of Apa 


8 
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1 
in 


Jan. 8. 1793. JOURNAL. - * aus 
| rag Janvany 9. 3 
The Alien Bill, the Aſſignat Bill, and the other Bills which 


were ready, received the Royal Aﬀent by Commiſſion, After 
which the Houſe adjourned to the 22d. „ 
VVV 

The Houſe met, but went into no buſineſs. Adjourned to 
the 288 + > . 5 
5  Jawvary 28. 

The Houſe met this day agreeable to their adjournment. Lord 
Kenyon fat on the woolfack as Speaker, 


The MARQUIS of STAFFORD (Lord Privy Seal) 
brought down the following Meſſage from his Majeſty : 


« GEORGE R. | 
« His Majeſty has given directions for laying before the Houſe 
« of Lords copies of ſeveral papers which have been received 
from M. Chauvelin, tate Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, by His Majeſty's Secretary of 
„tate for Foreign Affairs, and of the anſwers returne] thereto ; 
and likewiſe copy of an order made by His Majeſty in 
„Council. and tranſmitted by His Majeſty's command to the 
« ſaid M. Chauvelin, in conſequence of the accounts of the atro- 
* cious act recently perpetrated at Paris. . 58 
In the preſent ſituation of affair, His Majeſty thinks it in- 
« indiſpenſably n to make a further augmentation of his 
forces both by fea land, and relies on the known affection 
% and zeal of the Houſe of Lords, to enable His Majeſty to take 
the moſt effeftual meafures, in the preſent important conjunc- 
ture, for maintaining the ſecurity and rights of his own do- 
* minions, for fupporting his allies, and for oppoſing views of 
* aggrandiſement and ambition on the part of France, which 
„would be at all times dangerous to the general intereſts of 
Europe, but are peculiarly ſo when connected with the pro- 
* pagation of principles which lead to the violation of the moſt | 
* facred duties, and are utterly ſubverfive of the peace and order 
of all civil ſociety. . 5 
R | « (7, Ro? | | 


Thirty papers of letters that had paſſed between Lord Gren- 
2 — M. Chauvelin were then preſented, and the titles of 
m read. | | | 3 
[ Theſe papers are the as thoſe laid before the Houſe Com- 
nans on this day, where jp will find them all pr * See 
p. 268, ] ; ' Rs 


3 PARLIAMENT ARX II. 
| The MARQUIS of STAFFORD moved, that this Meſſage 


be taken into conſideration on Thurſday next (Jan. 31), and 


1 


that their Lordſhips be ſummoned. 


The EARL of LAUDERDALE (aid, that he took it fir 


granted, that theſe papers, which were moſt important, from the 


conſequences they were like to produce, were to be printed. He 


hoped that it was underſtood: they would be printed in time, 
ſo as to be delivered before the Meſſage ſhould come under their 
conſideration. | ; 5 


The MARQUIS of STAFFORD aid, that as che Houſ: | 


"was to meet on V edneſday ( Jan. 30), he had no doubt but that 


ſuch of the papers as were meant to be printed, would be ready 


for delivery to their Lordſhips on that day. 


Ihe order was therefore made for ſummoning the Houſe far 


TW 5 
Acdjourned to Jan. 30. | 
| „ ae,, 
DcolLAriox or CHARLES IJ. 


The M 
Grenville, 


JaANuARY 31. 


father-in-law, Lord Camelford, was lately 


dead) moved, that the Order of the Day for their Lordſhips | 
to take his Majeſty's Meſſage into their conſideration be dil- 


charged. 


| e EARL of LAUDERDALE ſaid, that he did not 
maean to oppoſe the Motion of the Noble Marquis, but rather to 
put what he had to offer into the ſhape of a requeſt, with which 

de hoped the Noble Marquis would be induced to comply. He 
ſaid, he wiſhed the - conſideration of-the papers to be poſtponed 


till Monday, not merely becauſe they had not been ready for de- 


livery to their Lordſhips in ſufficient time for them to make 


themſelves maſters of. them againſt the next day, but becauſe he 


| . Wiſhed to move for other papers of a relative nature, which he | 
- conceived would not fail to throw conſiderable light on the ſub- | 
ject, and which all their Lordſhips would readily admit to be of 


the moſt ſerious and important nature that ever demanded parlia- 


- mentary deliberation. His Lordſhip lamented the abſence of a a 
Noble Friend, whoſe ſentiments on the public circumſtances of 
tis intereſting criſis their Lordſhips had been deprived of the 
opportunity of hearing any more than once this Seſſion, and 
' whoſe opinion it was of infinite importance for the Houſe to be 

in poſſeſſion of, and urged that as an argument for delay. The | 
not being able to procure a- copy of the papers his Lordſhip 
| hoped would, with the added conſideration that he had ſtated 8 | 


> Þ 


ARQUIS of STAFFORD (in the abſence of Lord 
whoſe 


ty's Miniſters. His Lordſhip a 


The MARQL 


to- morrowy 


the abſence of the Noble Secretary of State, weigh ſufficientix 
with the Houſe to induce the Noble Marquis to conſent to de- 
fer the conſideration of his Majeſty's Meſſage for a few days.— 


His Lordſhip ſaid, he had not been leſs affiduous, he preſumed,” - 


than any other Noble Lord, in' ſending for a vt Sas the printed 
papers, and although he had ſent down to the Houſe at ſo late 
an hour as one - o'clock, he found it impracticable to procure 
them. That circumſtance alone, he conceived, was a ſufficient 
ound for their Lordſhips' deferring the conſideration of his 
ae 's Meſſage for a few days; but he had another to urge, 
which he hoped would induce the Houſe to poſtpone the diſcuſ- 
ſion of ſo important a ſubje& till Monday next, viz. his inten- 
tion to move for ſome papers highly-neceflary'in his opinion col- 
laterally to elucidate the ſubject, and without which it appeared 
to him ſcarcely. poſſible for their Lordſhips to view it completely, 
and aſcertain its bearing and full extent. The Earl of . 5 
dale ſaid farther, that the papers he meant to move for (Which 
he ſhould do immediately unleſs he heard ſome reaſon of weight 
2 it) were a copy of the requiſition lately made from the 
ague, relative to the opening of the Scheldt, and a copy of 
the laſt communications made by Lord Auckland to his Majeſ- 
a few more words all tendin 


to the ſame point, and more than once talked of his Noble 


Friend, whom we conſidered to be Lord Gren ville. 


| UIS of STAFEORD in reply ſaid, that in 
reſpect to the argument made by the Noble Lord, that althongh 
it was true that the printed copies of the papers were delivered 
from the preſs: at a late hour that day, every Noble Lord was 
perfectly well acquainted with their contents. That with regard 


to the papers which the Noble Earl had intimated his intention 
of moving for, the Noble of State, who would be 


preſent next day, could better ſay what were proper to be pro- 


duced, and what ground there was to object to the production of 
others. He begged the Noble Earl, therefore, to defer his mo- 
tion for them till the next day, when it might-betaken.into-con- +» 
ſideration previous to any other buſineſs, and therefore; after the 
Order of the Day was diſcharged, he ſhould move that his 
* 's 5 3 be taken into conſideration to-morrow. = 

D LAUDERDALE faid, that in compliance with the 
requiſition of the Noble Marquis, he would poſtpone his Mo- 


tion for papers till to-morrow. _ : 

The Order was then diſcharged, and his Majeſty's Meſſage 
ordered to be taken into conſideration, to-morrow. 
The Lords were, upon Motion, ordered to be ſummonel for 
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* FARL of LAUDERDALE GIRL his intended 

8 for papers tending. further to explain the true ſtate of 
the diſpute between Great Britain and France, by ſaying, that 
in a matter of ſuch importance, and which threatened to bri 
along with it conſequences ſo extenſive, it Was ſurely the kr 

of their Lordihips to obtain all poſſible information. - 
day the paper that he wiſhed to fee was, to ſhew what, if 
requiſition had been made-by the States General on the ſub- 
ieck of the Scheldt, or of any attack which they apprehended 

TR France; for ſurely before we ſtood forward in ſupport of 
our ally, it was fit to ſhew that our ally felt herſelf in danger, 
and had demanded the performance of our gements. 

He obſerved in the publiſhed corre ee between the 
Noble Secretary and M. Chauvelin, there was a lapſe of feveral 
months ; now he underſtood that the moſt important moment of 
the negociation- was in the months of October and November, 
and therefore his ſecond Motion would be, for any cotreſpon- 
1 paſſed in the een Jaly and 

ovem 
n third Motion would be for any offers. that hal been made 
the Executive Council of . through our Miniſter at 
— 
t if attention to chem, peace ye 
been preſerved. | 
And, fourthly, as under the pretext, that ll ciation 
which. had paſſed with ather French e 4 M. 
be. confidered. as not to be incl eee 
For, he would move for ſuch papers &ſtinQly, t 9 58 
that Miniſters had officially converſed with other agents 
eee his four propoſations, in the r bowing 
Wo | 
1 x}, That there be laid before the Houſe the Copies of any 

Memorial or Repreſentation from the States General to the Bay 
tiſ Court, on the opening of the Scheldt, with any requiſition 
on the part of the States General to the Britiſh Court in conſe- 
quence thereof. 

_» & 2dly ien His ae 
Miniſters and NI. Chauvelin, between Wen che end of | 


| e 
> op l that m have paſſed 
3 1 Britannic eſty's Miniſter at the _ tho | 

Executive Council of 1 France—and, 


DT = OP 3 


4 * ; 
* 


ted by Lord Auckland ſhould be expoſed ?—He concluded with 


« jthly, Any Correſpondence that may have been held be- 
b H Maj 's Miniſters and any on. Gee agents from the 
prelent rulers in France,” © e ERS 

LORD GRENVILLE declared that he ould think him- 


{elf bound to give to each of theſe Motions 'n decided negati 


becauſe they could not poſſibly be uſeful to the diſcuſſion of this 
. In'regard to the firſt paper, for a copy of the requiſition 
made by Holland, for our aſſiſtance under the treaty 1783. 


he was aware that in giving his direct negative; it would leave 


Noble Lords the power of reaſoning on the ſuppoſition that there 
was no formal requiſition made- by Holland our aſſiſtance 
under the treaty. He had no objection to Noble Lords taking 
their argument upon that ſuppoſition; but if they wiſhed to 
ſtrain it farther than that, and ſay that, becaufe there was no for- 
mal a Holland, ſhe was unalarmed at the conduct 
of the + he muſt oppoſe any ſuch implication from his 
conceſſion. Holland was feriouſly - alarmed. ' She had made 
complaints and applications for our aid and friendſhip. Woull 
the Noble Earl defure that his Majeſty's Minifters ſhould expote 
the particular grounds of their alarm, and the ſpecific 


9 


tions they had made? To do ſo would be to expoſe their weak 


ſide, to make known to the Houſe the manner in which 


they might be moſt affected at the. opening of the war. He 
ſhould therefore certainly object to this motion. Tn regard to 
other negotiations, there were no papers in the office of 
other cotreſpondence whatever on the affairs of France. He 
had a converſation with M. Chauvelin on the 28th of Novem- 


ber, of which, in the uſual diplomatic way, he had made 2 


note verbale; amd from the authority of that note made at the 


time, he could fay explicitly to their Lordſhips, chat he had fared 
t to correfpond with him, 


to him the difpoſition of | 
but in a non official way. He would alſo om that another of 
his Majeſty's Miniſters had had a converſation with a pevſon 
whom they underſtood do be an 


paſfed at this meeting it was un 
ſecond converſation between the dame perſons, the whole was re- 
&ried to M. Chanvelin. As to laying before their Lord{hizg 
the information received from the Britiſh Miniſter at the Hague, 
they would {6c the obvious impropriety of granting fuck com- 


munication. Tt was the very end, uſe, and obje& of a Miniſter 


a a Foreign Court to information from every 


channel, and to tranſmit it to his country. Would their Lord- 


thips think it wiſe and prudent, that the information ſo trauſmĩt - 


ee . ww 


agent of the Executive Council 
of France, and the ſatne declaration was made to bin. Wha 
y for him to ſtat'. At a 
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faying, therefore, "that he thould give his dire n negative to all 


the four Motions 


The EARL o of. LAUDERDALE faid, if the Noble . 
fi ary had attended to the words of his triotion, he would not have 
made the Obection that he had done. Ale motion was ſor ſuch 
as had been tranſmitted by Lord Auckland of offers made 
through him by the Executive Council of France, in fo far as re- 
ſpected their conduct towards England and her allies, which was 
in fact no other than the ſpecific ſubj & on which they were 
called upon to determine that day. o deſire Miniſters to lay 
before the Houſe all the information which Lord Auckland va | 
have collectei, would have been highly abſurd. | 
The motions were then ſeverally put and negatived. | 
The Order of the Day was now alle for. : 
2 —— opened, in a ſpeech of i | 
the-great and 1 important meaſure of the Britiſh Govern- 
| dann e France. He took the King's Meſſage, 
? down on Monday laſt, (Jan. 28) in hier and natu- 
rally ee with a very intereſting and _ ico 
ng and. atrocious act . the 's murder. 
He gave to the late-unfortunate Louis a nete er for the 
private virtues of his heart, his ji inlemeny. and his truth. 
And yet this Monarch had been murder e very people, 
ho but a few. months before had ſworn . to his autho- 
rity; and, to heighten the atrocious nature of the act, had out- 
every principle that belongs to the forms even 'of juſtice. | 
Weg, Jun, Judge, 20, Legden. They ke lr er 
Wi ury, ſu a tor. e violated their 
own Law, lcd as it Was, to-accompliſh hdd and the'only 
poſſible reaſons that his Lordſhip ſad he could find for all this 
were, that the good and unfortunate Monarch had 'ſhewn ** but 
too great a deſire to yield to what he believed to have been the 
wiſhes of his people, but too great. a deſire to ſpare the effuſion 
af human blood. He was ſure then that their Lordſhips would 
be eager to expreſs to his Majeſty the abhorrence which they | 
felt at the act, and the execration in which they held the princi- 
ples which had led to the commiſſion: of it. In this they would | 
participate in the feelings of the whole: kingdom, and, they 
would declare to Europe and poſterity in tlie” moſt ſolemn way 
| the feeling of England on the horrid enormity. This neceſſarily 
led the Noble Lord to the ſecond part of the leffage for in de- 
claring their abhorrence of the principles which wr murder, 
the ouſe would, he was ſure, be be ready to ks to his Ma: 
jeſty their readineſs to concur in the further increaſe of his forces 
by ſea and land. The Noble Lord with able arguments en- 
forced the neceſſity of our eee oppoling the progreſs cars 
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thoſe principles” by, a detailed relation of what the French hal 


done all around them. had. declared war againſt the 


_ houſe! of Auſtria certainly without provocation, for he could 


take upon himſelf to ya at © leaſt; he could ſtate upon 


what he believed to be good authority; that, at the time when 


they declared war againſt Auſtria, there was no plan. nor ſet- 


_ tled intention in the Court of Vienna to make an attack 


upon France. Ambition had marked and ſtained her conduct 
throughout; and,” conſidering that ſhe was probably too power- 


ful for the ſecurity and repoſe of Europe even in her on terrĩi- 


tory, ſurely England could not fee with indifference the views 


of aggrandizement which ſhe betrayed throughout, but which, 


immediately after her conqueſts in the Belgic Provinces, broke 


out and were heard in the moſt lofty and eee tone. _ 
| emi — 


had not merely threatened our allies, but they had receiyed 
ſaries of ſedition from England, tiiey had given urage- 
ment and promiſes, and had not their deſign of endea- 


wane by what they called a revolutionary power, to overturn 
every ſettled government-in Europe. - The Noble Lord went 
over the whole of the correſpondence with a view to-ſhew that 
France had in no way made ſatisfaction to England for the in- 
ſulting” menaces of this revolutionary ſpirit. - Le Brun, in that 
paper which he declared to be the ultimatum of the French Go- 
vernment, had in very unmeaſured terms ſaid, that-unleſs we 
choſe to -accept-of the explanations then offered, which werc in 
fact no explanations at all, the French nation muſt conſider 
themſelves as at war with England. "Theſe explanations gave 
no ſatisfaction whatever upon the points at iſſue. They were 
ſtill to act upon what they ealled general law, which went di- 


rely to the violation of poſitive treaties. They were to main - 


tain their poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, not merely till peace, 
but till an event ſhould take place, of which they were them 
ſelves to be the judges. While therefore they were making profei- 
ſions of regard, their conduct in every, inſtance ſhewed that they 


included Great Britain in the ſcope of their revolutionary ſcheme, _ 


and in their language to their own Jacobin ſocieties, in the ad- 


dreſſes even of Miniſters, they ſcrupled not to profeſs the moſt 
direct hoſtility. Such was the letter of the Marine Miniſter 


(Monge) of the 3iſt of December, addreſſed to the ſea ports of 
France. The government of England is arming, and the 
King of Spain, encouraged by this, is alſo preparing to attack us. 
Theſe two tyrannical powers.” — Thus do they ſpeak 

and thus they confound us in the general. maſs of the tyrannies 


to be demoliſhed, at the very time when in their negociation 
they profeſſed in anxious detire to preſerve the neutrality on 


which. ye had ſo candidly: adted. ITheſe two tyranuiral powers 


hope to frighten us; but no; the people of France will not 15 ; 


of England, 
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fer liws to be dictated to them by any tyrant, Wil the Englis | 
Republicans faffer it? No; 3 fly to their 1 


We will make a deſcent in the iſſand; we will lodge there 
$5,000 caps of liberty for our republican brethren in England; 
| there the ſacred tree of liberty. — 6 


we will pla he 
their povern will ſoon be „ This, f 
;ndividuale; but which the Marine Minifer of France lad hell: 


' after ſo an — on England, could our government 
— — Ie win not lr wane not 


= declaration that their metaphyſical principles were not to be 
extended to us, that we could truſt; our only ſecurity was in a 
determined aCtive reſiſtance to the propagation of fuch principles. 
They faid, that they had not threatened our allies. "road 
not created a Batavian a, ws eee of deferters and rebe 
from Holland, and ed that legi 
Dutch territory? Had they not declared the irrefragable right 
of breaking aſunder all treaties. which contradicted what they 
were pleaſed tocall general law ? Thus eſtabliſhing for themſelves 
a diſcretionary power of diſſolving treatics, they took from all 
nations the only ſecurity which they could have for their rights 
po? nr rt m_ 1 — 
exceptions to w. A treaty is | for the purpoſe of 
ſuſpending, — the continuance of that treaty, the exerciſe 
of vertain rights, which otherwiſe, by the general law of nations, 
would be enjo By this exerciſe of general law they were 
to open the Scheldt; and with reſpect to the maintenance of 
the Belgie Provinces, they were to-continue in poſſeſſion of them 
until the people ſhould eftabliſh a ge nent for them- 
felves. Would this country ſubmit to fee the Belgie Provinces 


become an $5th department of France ? He declared that he ſaw n 


no difference in their becoming an 8 th department, from their 
being erected into what they would call an Independent Govern- 
ment, but really ſubject to their domineering intrigue. The 
Noble Secretary of State ed to their Lordſhips, whether, 
from every conſideration of the ſubject, they ſhould not man- 
fully determine to hazard all the conſequences that might enſue 
from a direct, open, and avowed reſiſtance of principles, which 
led to the overthrow, not merely of all external ſafety, but alſoof in- 
ternal order, peace, morals, and, what was infinitely more impor- 
tant, of religion. He concluded, therefore, with moving. 
That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to return 
His Majeſty the thanks of this Houſe for his moſt ious Meſ- 


Majeſty's command, have been preſented us; To offer to His 


legion on the very frontier of te 


fage, and for the communication of the papers 4 by His 


. 
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intel at P- 


tant occifivn-that-ever he had . — to 2 his opinion 
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rope as. — my religion, Janes 2 
me — 3 of the effect of pri om which 
inking Violation gf the moſt ſacred duties, and gte 
bene oft I order of all civil foci TR, 


To ute" —— — 19 . eee | 
ſenſible, of the views'of — — —.— 3 
liolation of ve {and ons, ma- 

_ nifeſted om t 2 — ye are with 
the mene principles -incompatible — — 
all juſt and regular ee That, under the- Peet er- 
cumſtances, we is and effectual 'oppoſition to 


theſe views and principles a8 — a6 ale ſecurity of every 
thin whickt i is moſt dear and valuable to us as a nation, and to 

te frure Wt . eln Ie 1 
fled with theſe - ſentiments, we ſhall; with die 


aſſiſtanee, to enahle His Maj 0 | | 
of his' 74 — 7 and 2 ae, ci _ 5 

uire the'p nt important conjur re, a 
Fg ſec *and r of his Crown, for 1 
rights: of the Allies, and for preſ; to his people 


— 


turbed enjoyment of the e „under the bee. | 


Conſtitution. Hh; $5.54 4 * 


ridence, they derive 
upon tlie moſt impor- 


ERARL SAN HOPE roſe, he 


that this Cala pregnant with ruin to England, had been 
brought on ee It had been provoked by no aggreſ- 


ſion. E mo neither been ure nas inſulted ; but A cv 
were a ito! 'moſt imminent of all mt + 8 
pride, peeviſhnels, and paſſion, belong 3 dos det : 


to be aſeribed to the people and clearly incompa - 
tible with found wiſdom and . Every man of huma- 
nity ougnt to exert himſelf, even u yet, to ſtrive to avert the evil 
from'his ecuntry; and he too upon hie/t oy, that ra yt ir 
might be-avoided;* if We would th ſhake off the ſalſe 
4 er which we covered our real defigns, and act vit 
neſs and catidour that became 4 great nation. The Nobls Loud, 


to ſheu hat he char as a formal misſtatement of the Noble 
Secretary of State, 
(fe the end of the Speech) expreſſing the anxious defire of the 


d part of a letter from Citiaen Condorcot, 


French to maintain an amicable underſtanding, and generous 
friend{hip with England. And this friendſhip might Rave ben 
maintained, hut for the inſidious and crooked manner in which, 


bis Lordifilp fad, our Miniſters had cartied on —— 
11 * carry on 
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e ed: of our neutrality.; was therg anꝶ neutmlit 


> 
l N 


nn independent government. Did he he mean that we. were to {cc 


©. "The El gave a mel-ncholy picture of the condition of the 
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ds they contrived! to irritate a, galled; people, ta het 
wound their delicacy, to inſult their diſtreſs, $0/pravoke thei He det 


ide. As it all 'this+were-not ſufficient, them completed th 
6 by che Gutrageous manner of M. Chauvelin's ien 
judge of them by ourſelves, faid, his Lordſhip... What 

ing Wilkam have done, if his Miniſtert had been ſ0o treat 


in peremptorily | g that they ſhould: quit 1 and 
at the ſame time not as peremptorily demanding of the combined 
+ Kings that they ſhould not 2 Aen. Neutrality, from its 
very effence;/-was equal. 

e Noble Secretary gt Stats had ſaidy. that. he lay no dif 
rence between annexing Brabant to France, amd erecting it into 


it reſtored to the horror of ee the Houſe 


of Auſtria ?. He would tell the Noble: that he had no iure 
|. right to enſlave ha joy" He had heard many things that WW ding 
Fe to enflame the p; a the public.— and at 
How poor and pitiful were ſuch expedients ! Let us look back aus 
to our on hiſtory; and ſee whether -our.own,, TO, 2 dis M 
not been ſtained by aQsas horrid? Did we not, 1 maint 
liament, ſet a price of 100, oool. on the head of = * tently 


Ang ; with the memory of this to repreſs, our malignity, i 
we endearour jo beat the pubic nnd by repro on te a: 7 
1 ſtate, of France. What will » "this avail you? You Wl  ** 


| willngt make thisa war of the p 
oft the funds of Eng- Me 


war of the Government of Englanc ag 
land; againſt her paper currency ; againſt her manufactures, my 
ee beſt and deareſt intereſts, rea motives uf this N 
"0 are, that you diſlike the princples of the French Revolu- have 1 
tion. 2 ere principles are good, it is not your war that wil ariſe; | 
. extingd W But how are you to onpo ; them?. What is 6 
out Wo What our militia—' os n own 
LORD COVENTRY called che Noble Earl to. order.! I viich 
ARL STANHOPE. faid, +1 with; the Noble Lord had 8 n/ / 
buyer tees led me to order, or that he had ſtopped: till! Bench 
io paler ſentence. I aſked, ard when we are on the re 
point of being plunged into a war, my duty obliged me to aſk, 
. what is our my, What our militia, compared With the army 
and milita.of France? They have voted an army of 2 
men. i e eee but where ſball we the 
money Let us look back to our late miſerable taxes on ſoap, 
en candles; and let us fairly aſk ourſelves, whether they do not 


piore that we are nearly come to the end of our. A ef, 
r 


enn. daun rom e ithful records, 
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« he ſtatell by an excellent patriot Mr. V 1 1 
He demantded uo, in What way wn were — m— w 
Were we te attack the- French iflands?} He aſſured their Lord. 
eint ine French wiſhed'12b-Joſe them, Butihe::defired | 
he HOON recollect, that on the: French poffeffng their 
lands depended the contituance and preſeryation/ of o own. : 


chich would doubtleſs be ſomemed bys tlie Ft 
Negroes?" He warned their Lordſhips againſt the * 
ing the French to deſperation. He concluded with moving e 
amendment tô the Addreſs, La the words after 
irſt ſentence, und ſubſtiruting the following 114 HH 
« That an humble Audreſt be preſented to, hie, Majeſty, to 
tank his-Majeſtyfor the communications tliat his Majeſty — 9 
been pleaſed to make to this Houſe reſpecting France and to 
ſure his Majeſty, that this Houſe will take the fame, and every 
thing relarive do "that important buſineſs, into flir mat ſerious | 
and attefitive conſideration. 354. 006 +3536 . gie i 48 # 24445 
« And in the mean time humbly:to requeſt his Majeſty, that 


maintain between the two countries, 
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w an unexampled exte ; were we to put the whole of this to 

5 e hazard? The Noble Fete of State had fairly o ned a 
Dutch had not calfsd upon us. Why wete we fo eager to 

volunteer out fervices! Were we fare even that Holla 
ally, rde out interference? Were we perfectly rar e 

we . expoſe bur ally, to 1 wore dreadful than 
Noble 


which we are-fo protect 1075 1 
Earl 2 of the readineſs of willen Sg ſea in'a ſtorm. 
4 Nu a ”_ oth} Noble Earl did not think 0 favorrably 
| iniſte 


e ceſticn of che Ruſſian armament, the Noble Far! 
elcught them ready. to plunge the nation into 4 war without 
provocation ot neceſſity. On that occaßon; as. well as on the 
ports, e ſound a ready complying Partiament ; but the 
Voice of the | people ſupported the voice'of the minority, and 

2 Minifters to forrender their deſpetate and impolitic pro- 
cerding. The country was reſcued by alarm at che Slatmities of 
a war, and by its owh good fenſe ; and if they had time to re- 
fie&t upon the preſent armament, they would again give judg- 
ment againſt it. If he were fingle in the Houſe, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, he would Ad oppoſe his negative to the propolition, He knew 
that in three months the you carts of this country would 
call upon them with a loud and intereſting voice inſt the 
evils do which their Lordſhips ' were about 18 expoſg them! It 
was now pretended, tliat the French, having received addrefles 
from England, had forniſhed 2 motive for war. "Ip could not 
be true ; N 5 the King's E ee. on the meet Ka nr ah 
thongh it ſpoke of the reception of thoſe Aae did not ſpe 
of cs as 2 cauſe of war. And had not, from" the 1 
that had heen lately made upon the temper of the nation, the 
moſt general and convincing prog been afforded, that the' peo 2 1 
of chis country were united in ſupport of the Conſtirutiom 
His Lordſhip faid, he perſeckly agreed in the propriety” of the 
Noble. Earl's amendments Ir would give their Lotdſnips time 
for deliberation ; and though he did nat know of any ſuch mo- 
ton, it had his hearty concurrence. It was of no canſequence 
do him perſonally, whether his vote ſhould be popular or not. 

He wanted nothing, either from Minictry or Oppoſition. He 
Had diſcharged his conſcience hy endeavouring to avert from the 
nation the calamities of a war which he thought upprovoked, 
and which might even yet be prevented by diſcretion 

LORD PORCHESTER. approve def the war. His Lond- 
ip faid, that it was not a war 2gainſt the Hberties of -Franee. 
It was a war not of choice, hut neceſſity. It was a wat for every 

thing that was dear to us; perhaps for our very exiſtenhdg-- 
| wif ee a WAT to b e eptered into on eral 

rations.” 
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derations. They (IE: not to balance the 3 — : 


Jols. - They were hot to enquire even into the means of carrying 
it on. If we were reduced to our ſhilling, we . 25 8 
tamely lie down and ſuffer ourſelves to be cruſhed. 

war, in the proſecution of which, his Lordihip ſaid, 4h Pals 
readily hazard his life and fortune; and he hoped every one of 


their Lordſhips who ſaw the inevitable necellty of the War as 


be did, felt the ſame ſentiment. 

The EARL of KINNOUL ſaid, rhopgh he was determig- 
48 8 with his old friends, in whole ey. he had im- 

plicit comßdenct, yet on this pM Tos he fs 
to declare his approbation of the meaſure of a war with France. 
The EARL of LAUDERDALE faid, that he owed to the 
| of Great Britain a clear ſtatement of the reaſons' which 
actuated him in his public conduct. He profeſſed himſelf to be 
one of the people; and it was not the low: and pitiful invectives 


that daily iſſued from the preſs, that ſhould make him ang 


from the proſecution of thoſe reforms that he thought eſſentia 
to the public happineſs. He deplored che 4c of atrocity lately 

in France, which was as diſtant from true policy 4 
from humanity and juſtice. He ſpoke of the | ſcene of ' horrgr 
with pathetic agitation ; and ſaid, that the palſioris of the multi- 


tude of France. were too fatally brought into the preſent ferment | 


by the ſanguinary manifeſtos by which the march of Brunſ- 
wick though the coun reateniad” to be tracked. Fark 
was to be conſumed, wit 82 the army of Brunſwick were to ex- 
terminate all who dared to oppoſe the arrogance of deſpotiſm. 
It was true that the conduct of the French had been horrid; e 
he au gured ill of the intention of the Britiſh MIR when 

ſaw 8 Joining with their Tha i e ranch, the 
7 inſidious, appeal to the if they 

reaſons for 'devoting the = po 8 war, canfiot thoſe 7 [ve 
ſtand- the teſt of - ber diſcuſſion? Inſtead of 4 7 e 
grounds of complaint to rational Shui a collection pa- 


pers is diſtributed at the doors to your Lordſh Ns. pitifully y, con- 


trived to Excite" your, E againſt the 'Frenc| nation, ; 
to turn that into ber of anger and reſentment, which 8 8 ä 
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ious terms another ca them * Beate, 
Er, when 1 daily hear tte N $1; umnies and provoking 
langu . Keg againiſt them, can J wonder that 25 
ond exaf in return, and that the multitude in 
4 ON rm goaded,: ſhould commit acts of the moſt rancorous 
1 Is this the conduct of ſtateſinen and 3 N where | 
aan reaſoning ought alone to predominate? I am ready 
to own, that the of the Convention for the laſt Del 
mouchs have been monſtrous and abſurd. But in all their ab- 
furdity and wickednefs, they have manifold an uniform de- 
"fire of maintaining peace and friendſhip, with England. He 
reid ſore palſages relative to this fabjet from "a report 
made by Briſſot; and, ſp praping of Briffor, himſelf, added that 
ne ry Rove to rank him in the Iiſt of his friends—His vir- 
tues and 'talents merited the acknowledgment. The open 
ing ol the Scheldt was ſtated as one of the reaſons. for goin ing 
w rat; and it was faid, that the principle on which 985 
Folled to Act was abominable. What was this principle! On | 
Tiuraing to the works of Mr. Burke, thoſe fruitful works, where 
may be found. every gg on which the French have aQted, 
this principle * 3 Speaking of the infamous 
conduct of the Nabob- 'of Arcott towards the Rajah of Travan- 
core, in ſhutting the 288 he ſaid, „“ The bounties of God 
ud Nature ought not to be negociated away by the treaties of 
Princes. It is with rivers as it is with the rain of th», clouds of 
heaven; they belong to the |: on which "Providence in its 
.- dounty ſhoweh them down.” Noble Lord went at can- | 
able length into a diſcuſſion of this pretexts ah the proſpects | 


ON "of the war. He ſhould dread the war, thou, all Europe were 


with us. Where could we find reſourees? Where could we 
make our attack? Should we take from them their Weſt-India | 
eblodies? He could: almoſt venture to predict that in two | 
*tnenths from this date they would have no Weſt-Indian iſlands 
*to tale. They were not anxious to retain them, It was for-us 
by. refigt on the probable eonſequence to aur on 
became indepeodent. He r. For: that . the . | 


* r 


es might have been Ant condu@'gn our 
ut. If the Empreſs of [oe dal T. Fe . 


Bad treated M. Chauvelin, a war. hat be been, inevitable. He 
deprecated the continuance of this filly and ipjufious pride; 7 00 | 
n them {till ta rele on the horrors, info \ 0 
AI "the country 7 3 

| wa he nel political re 
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pant from ever becoming an ap to France. He accuſed 
their late political condu 
we had to apprehend little from the conflict, he gave an extract 


from Cambon's account of their finance: by which it appeared 


that their exceedings for one month had been ſeven millions 
ſterling ; that they had ſpent ninety millions ſterling during 


laſt year; that their laſt iſſue of aſſignats was eighty millions ſter- 


ling; and this was ſecured by a tax on the property of 
France. Such was the ſtate of their ability for war. He made 
no doubt but that there were ſome wiſe men among them, who 
wiſhed to keep off the war with us for a time. We ſhould have 


gained nothing but the adjournment of the eil; we only have 


the privilege of Ulyſſes in Homer, to be the laſt devoured. He 


was ready, therefore, to own that he ſaw no probability of avoid- 


ing the war, and he thought himſelf called upon to declare, and 
he pledged himſelf to give Miniſters all the ſupport of his per- 


ſonal influence to the war and all its conſequences ; of courſe he 


muſt qualify this declaration, by reſerving to himſelf of judging 
freely of the manner in which it ought to be carried on, but in 
this alſo he would give them liberal allowance. He entered 
upon it with confidence, it was undertaken on principles juſt 
and ſſary; he thought it practicable in its conduct, and 


that it be productive of advantages neither trifling nor 


doubtful. . 


The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE began a ſpeech full of 


matter and argument, -by deploring the failure of the 'motion 


which he had the honour to make in the beginning of tha. 


ſeſſion. In his conſcience he believed, that if they had agreed to 


ſend an able and experienced miniſter to Paris, the execution of 
the late unhappy monarch might have been prevented. Here 


was a murmur of diſſent. ] My Lords, I repeat it. I fay, that an 
able miniſter, with the efficient means in his hands, which Mi- 
niſters well knew how to ſupply, might have obtained the ob- 
jet ſo precious to humanity. What man of feeling but would 
have rejoiced in ſuch an uſe of our means? What man would 
have refuſed to miniſter his cordial. thanks for ſuch a ſervice ? 
And leſs than one half of the _—_— of a war for one ay 
would have ſecured the object. He entered fully into the ar- 
guments that had been alleged of their deſire of aggrandize- 


ment, their principles, &c. He ſaid the aggrandize ment of 
France had — viewed both in their acquiſition of Lorraine 
and Corſica; without alarm by England. —He declared he was 


ſorry to have heard the French deſcribed as ferocigus -beaſts, and 
wiſhed they had been ſpoken of in ſofter terms. Their conduct, 
he ſaid, entitled them to the favour, the friendſhip. and the af- 
fection of Great Britain, * not its hoſtility. He traced the 
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conduct of France towards this country, from the period of its 
Revolution, and maintained that it carried no one feature in it, 
but what was kind and conciliatory to England. He faid, if we 


were.to have a war, it muſt be confidered as a war of policy, and | 


a war of metaphyſics. He diſcuſſed the policy of the war in a 
variety of lights, and ſhewed that it would be a wanton war on 


our parts, without the leaſt provocation on the part of France, 
If the metaphyſical principles of France were what we were to 


conteſt, thoſe principles, he aſſerted, came from this country 
originally, and had only recently been adopted, and acted on by 
the French. They were to be found in Mr. Hume's works, in 
the works of Dr. Adam Smith, and in a more recent book by 


Mr. Dongal Stuart. If the principles were libellous, why had 
not the authors who firſt ſtated them been proſecuted for their 


libels? For his part, he thought them wiſe ſound principles, 
and as ſuch, he ever would ſupport, and enforee them. 


He ſpoke with marked reprobation of the manner in which 


M. Chauvelin had been treated, and in which the negociation 
had been carried on. It was diſguſting to ſee the little, crooked 
baſtard ſtatelineſs we had affected. Look. at the papers of the 


French; you ſee them candid, open, and conciliating ; they 
7 » They 2g 


open their arms to receive us. anticipate objections in 
order to remove them. They uſe the kindeſt exp and 
declare their anxiety to maintain friendſhip with us. On the 
other ſide what was our conduct? They received M. Chauvelin 


indeed, but in a way to diſguſt him perſonally, and to inſult the 


on him the moſt 


eople of France. There were poured ft 


in enigmas—they muſt uſe their / and diſtinctions. All this 


he endured; but this was not all. They laid an em on | 
corn, even contrary to their own proclamation, in the miſerable } 
idea of ſtarving the people for want of bread. Even foreign corn 
was not ſuffered to be ſent to them, by expreſs order, though | 


_ epen for exportation to all other countries. Compare this with 
the conduct of George the Second. ing the ragi 
amactual war, hearing that they wanted bread, he ſent them 


corn; but the conduct of our Miniſters would have diſgraced the 
conduct of a monopoliſing jobber. Laſt of all, they ordered M. 


Chauvelin away in a manner fo offenſive, that it was in itſelf a 
declaration of hoftilities. The Noble Marquis made a forcible 


appeal to the Houſe on our own inability for war. The un- 


funded debt amounted to 10,000,0001. The India bondsamounted 


ds 3,200,000l. and we had been increaſing our navy bills bear- 
“ per cent. while we were buying up at three per cents. at = | 


Wd 


Tcandalous libels, and that in a way which clearly marked the 
countenance of Miniſters—they would not treat with him but | 


even of 


| 
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Much had been ſaid of thoſe whe were no more, and every 
one of their Lordſhips, who had ſupported the Addreſs, had been 
loud in lamentation ; but might he not aſk, if there was no 
conſideration due to the living ? Sure he was, that thoſe of the 
Royal Family of France that remained were in great danger, 
whereas our meeting the amicable wiſhes of France would ſecure 
their ſafety. He begged their Lordſhips to call to mind the un- 
certain and precarious conſequences of war. The war in Lord 
Chatham's adminſtration was commenced in deſpondency, and 
ended in victory. The laſt war, like that which Miniſters were 
now about to plunge into, was begun under the influence of po- 
ular prejudice in its favour. How unfortunately it ended, their 
[ordthips well knew. The Noble Sec of State had aſked 
if it were not to be imagined that Holland had never applied to 
her for protection? Undoubtedly Holland muſt have been re- 
ueſted to have done ſo under the alarming circumſtances of the 
French armies being ſo near her. But the Noble of 
State in a handſome and manly way had faid, that whether Hol- 
land had fought our aſſiſtance or not, we were bound to protect 
an ally of this country. Undoubtedly we were, but we were 
not bound to take the burthen on our ſhoulders, whether Hol- 
land defired it or not. It had already got into the newſpapers 
that we ſent to Holland to inſtruct her to claim our aſſiſtance, 
and that we did the ſame with Spain. He ſaid he had read in 
laſt Monday's Moniteur, that previous to Dumourier's departure 
from Paris to his army, he had communicated to the National 
Convention a ſecret which he had only before diſcloſed to the 
Executive Council, viz, that he was already prepared for the 
charge of his troops for ten months to come, by _— raiſed 
upon the mo of the lands of the church in Brabant, 
That, his Lordſhip ſaid, was a circumſtance of no mean conſi- 
deration. The being provided for the ſupport of his army for 
ien months proved that, if we went to war, it would continue 
for more than one campaign. The Marquis ſpoke in high 
terms of the infinite power- of France, inſtancing the won 
exertions ſhe had made under Louis the Fourteenth, againſt ſo 
powerful a confederacy as was then formed againſt her, and ſtat- 
ing that although 46,000 French were loſt at the battle of 
Blenheim, the Duke of Marlborough did not think it right to 
venture to penetrate iuto the French kingdom. He deprecated 
the calamities into which miniſters were about to plunge us. 
Peace had lain within our own doors—lt. yet was within our 
reach, We had yet the nobleſt part to play that ever fell to 
the lot of a nation, We might yet fave the ſurviving part of 
the royal family, and ſecure to ourſelves, with the bl of 
peace, the prayers of Europe, _ the gratitude of poſterity, Hg 
| „„ ods 2 2 
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The EARL of CARLISLE roſe to take notice of the Noble 


Marquis having objected to his havin 


beaſts. 


ſofter terms, 
_ tify his Lordſhip. 
and fay that theſe Lambs 
Citizens, and at laſt crowned their career 
barous death of one of the mildeſt 

The LORD CHANCELLO 
woolſack and ſaid, that after fo an 
would, at that late hour of the night, 
what he had to offer to their Lordſhips 
poſhble. The Lord Chancellor then 


ip explained in w 
the phraſe, and ſaid, as the Noble M 
chat the murderers of the French Ki 
he would readily adopt a milder ex 
For. inſtance, . 


PARLIAMENTARY line 


uſed the words ferocious 
t ſenſe he had applicd 
uis had expreſſed a wiſh 
ng had been ſpoken of in 
preſſion to gra- 
he would call them Lambs, 
had aſſaſſinated 000 innocent fellow 
F murder by the bar. 
of monarchs. | 

R (Loughborough) left the 
imated and able a 
endeavour to compriſe 
in as ſhort a compaſs as | 
obſerved, that from the 


ebate, he 


nature and terms of the addreſs, he conceived there could not 
have been a ſingle objection, and that the Houſe would have 


come to an unanimous vote u 


pon it ; that watching the various | 


arguments that had been urged in the courſe of the debate, he 


was happ 


Lordſhi 


| the Noble 


y to find that there was yet a probability of all their 
voting for the addreſs, with the fingle ex 
Earl who had moved an amendment. His 
then entered into a diſcuſſion of the form and terms of t 
dreſs, which he contended it was, 
poſſible to reſiſt. The firſt part of 


tion of 


rd{hip 


he ad- 
on a variety of grounds, im- 
it, which referred to the atro- 


cious act lately perpetrated at Paris, he faid, it would have been 


impoſſible for that Houſe to have omitted. Not to have noticed 
It, would, in his mind, have been to have a 
nance an act of ſavageneſs, at which eve 


to counte- 
man df feeling ſhud- 


dered. That event had operated upon the minds of Engliſhmen 


ſo univerſally, 
one of their 


count 


be eaſily fo 


their Lordſhips, 


that it had not only changed | 
Lordſhips, but the habits of the people of this 
general, in whoſe hearts it was too deeply rooted to 
His Lordſhip ſaid, perhaps it was 
more proper to allude to the circum- 
or the parties concerned in fo 
After dilatin 


gotten or forgiven. 
from motives of prudence, 
| Nance, than to name the ſufferer, 

dreadful a facrifice to 
length on that of the addreſs, his 
der the other object of it, 
their Lordſhips would en 
and land. That aſſurance, 
bled his Majeſty to arm, 
war, but di 
reſolved on, 


popular fu 


viz. the aſſurance to his Maje 
able him to increaſe his for 
he reminded the Houſe, merely ena- 
and put the country in preparation for 
not as a neceſſary conſequence imply that war was 
and that hoſtilities were inevitable. 
who had that day delivered their ſentimen 


the habits of every 


at ſome | 
d to conſi- 


Ts 


E one of 
very het 
either 


i 


* 
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Abs 
ob either directly or indirectly admitted, that to negociate in a 
— ſtate of preparation was more likely to prove ſucceſsful than to 
lied egociate unarmd. | | 1 . 
viſh e took notice of the different parts of the ſpeeches of the 
f in Marquis of Lanſdowne, and of Lord Lauderdale, and repelled 
gra- the idea, that becauſe Holland was likely to reſt on us for de- 
2 fence, and thence become a burthen to this country, we ought 
low to abandon her in open violation of our treaty of alliance. He 
are reprobated the incurring the ſcandalous charge of a breach of 
national faith, and f| with indignation of any argument 
the being advanced in a Britiſh Houſe of Lords that could be con- 
he ſtrued as having ſuch a tendency. As Lord Lauderdale had 
riſe ſpoken - contemptuouſly of the colleQion of papers delivered at 
their Lordſhips door, containing extracts from the ſpeeches of 
the ſeveral of the members of the National Convention, he argued 
1ot in defence of that publication, urged its propriety, and faid, that 
we as it was not a State Paper it need not be formally laid uporr their 
us Lordſhips table, but that no one peer could entertain a.doubt of 
he its authenticity. He pointed out the impious declaration of 
ir | Dupont, as a marked feature of the dangerous principles of thoſe 
of who were at preſent the legiſlators of France. He diſcuſſed at 
ip large the miſchiefs that muſt neceſſarily ariſe in the countries 
d which the French overrun, from the ſpirit of diſcontent, revolt, 


and rebellion, with which they tainted the minds of all the 
people with whom they mixed. In reply to Lord Lanf- - 
downe's aſſertion, that General Dumourier had declared that he 
was provided with the means of paying and ſupporting his army 

for ten months; he aſked, what means? On ſuch a declarati 
it would be natural to imagine that General Dumourier had c 
money in Bank Bills or Bills of Exchange, but no ſuch thing; 
the 2 Bill of Exchange was an army of 100, ooo men, 
with a large Park of Artillery, at the door of the Brabanters, to 
force them to conſent to the mortgage of the Church Lands.— 
After a moſt ample and able diſplay of eloquence, in ſupport of 
the Addreſs, the Lord Chancellor appologized for having taken 
up more of their Lordſhips' time than he had intended; and be- 
fore he fat down animadverted upon Lord Lauderdale's declara- 
tion, that he boaſted of Briſſot as his friend, and the Noble 
Earl's ſneer at his having held ſuch and ſuch ſentiments when 
he was a Member of a d:/intere/ted Oppo/ition. There was, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, a groſs inaccuracy in the phraſe ; it was errone- 
ous in chronology, and falſe in calculation. Having deſcribed 
Briſſot as a compiler of debates, which he faſhioned to his pur- 
ſe, he ſaid he congratulated him of having the honour of the 
oble Earl's friendſhip, but that he would not attempt to ſay 
. whether 
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366 PARLIAMENTARY. Loy, 
whether the pinch on which that friendſhip was founded 
were wiſe and judicious. . With regard to his own change of 
ſituation, the Lord Chancellor faid, it was not for any public 
man to fay for himſelf how far his conduct was right. He 
muſt be judged by his actions, and they were for the public to 
decide upon as they thought proper. In point of diſintereſted- 
neſs, however, if the Noble Earl had allowed himſelf time to 
examine the fact. he would have found that he was not a gainer 

the change alluded to; and in point of chronology, the Noble 
Earl was totally wrong, becauſe, with reſpect to what had 
paſſed in France, he had the firſt moment of the revolu- 
tion in that country uniformly expreſſed his deteſtation and ab- 
horrence of it, having. foreſeen moſt clearly that it muſt neceſſa- 
rily and unavoidably lead to thoſe conſequences which had fol- 
lowed, and which were ſo deeply lamented by every man poſ- 
felled of feeling and humanity. His Lordſhip concluded a moſt 
eloquent ſpeech with repeating his abhorrence of what paſſed in 
France, and ſaying, that a principal motive with him for taking 
the ſituation which he had the honour to fill was, that he 
might in a more formal, direct, open, and of courſe a more ex- 

ed way, manifeſt his enmity to the friends of Briſſot in this 
country. 5 
| The EARL of LAUDERDALE, in reply, charged the 
Noble Lord with having, in conſequence of inattention, puzzled 
and miſrepreſented the arguments of the Noble uis near 
him. He ſtated the paſſages of Lord Lanſdowne's ſpeech to 
which he alluded, and then repeated his avowal of having Briſſot 
for his friend, ſtating him to be a man of great genius and abi- 
lity, and one who acted on the pureſt and moſt diſintereſted 
motives. He concluded with faying, that there were ſome men 
too contemptible to be conſidered either as enemies or friends. 
The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE alſo ſpoke in reply, 
and faid, that becauſe Holland was defenceleſs, therefore we 
were to abandon her, was not his aſſertion, but that we had no 
right to compel her to call upon us for affiſtance, contrary io her 
own inclination. His Lordſhip further added a panegyric upon 
the works of Dr. Adam Smith and Mr. Stuart, and faid he was 
glad to have heard thoſe books, and the principles they contain- 
ed, iſed from ſo high an authority as the Noble Lord on 
the ne or | | | 1 
At length the queſtion was put on the Earl of Lauderdale's 
Amendment, which was rejected; the main queſtion was then 
put, and carried without a diviſion. BETS, 7 
The Houle roſe at one o clock in the morning, and adjourned 
to February 5. TY „ 
„ Next 


*. 
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New day (February 2) the following ProTEsTs were en- 


DIssENTIENr, 4 Te e 

1. Becauſe the immediate tendency of the Addreſs is to plunge 
the nation into war, „ and Migs | th 

2. Becauſe we conſider war as an evil of ſuch magnitude, that 
nothing but abſolute neceſſity can juſtify it. | 85 

aſe we have not ans 

which renders war neceſſary. 

4. Becauſe the obſervance of good faith towards our allies does 
not require us to engage in war, his Majeſty's Miniſters having 
admitted that Holland has not demanded our interference, 
— it being notorious that Pruſſia has been the aggreſſor againſt 

rance. | 

5. Becauſe though we feel the utmoſt horror at the atrocious 
att of cruelty and injuſtice mentioned in the Addreſs, we thi 
that no injuſtice, however flagrant, committed in a foreign 
ſtate, and having no relation to other countries, is a juſt ground 
for making war. 


6. Becauſe we are more likely to obtain the objects, whether 


of policy or principle, in the way of negociation than war ; the 
averſion of France to break with this country, which has lately 


ſtood the teſt of repeated provocations, putting it in our power 
at this moment to give peace to all Europe, whereas by entering 
into the war we put all at ſtake ; we ſhall be to join a 
league, whoſe duration cannot be de on; our marine will 
be to act againſt armed veſſels only, and that of the French 
againſt a trade which covers every quarter of the globe. 

7. Becauſe in no view of policy can we diſcover any 2 
to be obtained to this country by war, however ſucceſsful. 
experience of our two laſt wo ay Ye taught us the little value of 


foreign acquiſitions ; for having loſt America in the laſt of 


them, we now enjoy a more beneficial intercourſe with it as 
an Independent State, than we did when it formed a part of the 
Britiſh dominion. 1 N 

8. Becauſe we think it the intereſt of this country to preſerve 
peace with all mankind, but more eſpecially with France. 


9. Becauſe even if it ſhould be thought conſonant to the ho- 


nour and magnanimity of this nation to ſeek the depreſſion of 
France, that end will be moſt effectually promoted by leaving 
them to their own internal diſſenſions, inſtead of uniting them 
dy a hoſtile aggreſſion in a common cauſe, and thus calling forth 
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|  _ PARLIAMENTARY Long. 
10. Becauſe as every war muſt be concluded by a peace, ne- 
iation muſt at ſome time take place, and we muſt ultimately 
e upon the good faith of France, unleſs we proceed upon a 
principle of partition, conqueſt, or extermination, 

11. Becauſe the meaſures now in view will utterly derange 
our ſyſtem of finance, our war reſources having been applied 
towards defraying the expence of our peace eſtabliſhment, in 
| conſequence of which our floating unfunded debt, which 
amounted, at the commencement of the American war, only to 

„100, oool. has accumulated to above ten millions, excluſive of 

ndia Bonds; beſides which, the additional effect that the late 
enormous extenſion of private banking, to an amount unknown, 
may have upon our public credit in cafe of war, is what no one 
can foreſee. 8 3 

12. Becauſe we dread the increaſe of thoſe public burthens 
which already bear ſo hard on the poorer part of the community, 
and becauſe we are convinced that nothing can endanger our 
happy conſtitution, but an interruption of thoſe bleflings which 
it now affords us, by the calamities of an unneceſſary war. 


Lanspowne. 
LAUDERDALE. 


DrssxxTIENT, | 


For the 1ſt, ad, 3d reaſons—and for that part of the 4th, be- 
ginning with the word (interference. ) 5 | 

For the whole of the 5th and 12th reaſons. 
5 = ns . DxxRxx. 

Drsskxwrikxr, | in 5 
1ſt, Becauſe war is a ſtate ſo unnatural, fo barbarous in itſelf, 
fo calamitous in its effects, ſo immoral when unneceſſary, and 
ſo atrocious when unjuſt, that every friend of humanity ſhould 
endeavour to avoid it; and the eſtabliſhment of a pacific ſyſtem 
' ought to be the firſt policy of a wiſe and enlightened nation. 
2dly, Becauſe Peace is always for the intereſt of the common 
people in all countries; and Great Britain and France, from 
their peculiar ſituation, have an evident intereſt to remain at 
peace with each other. 5 | 55 
3dly, Becauſe it is a well-known fact that the people in 
France are, in general, extremely deſirous to maintain and 
ſtrengthen, between that country and this, the bonds of amity 
and friendſhip. And ever ſince the overthrow of deſpotiſm in 


France, the commonalty in that nation have ſuch irreſiſtible 


weight that we might reſt aſſured, that as peace with Great Bri- 
tain is for the intereit, and is the wiſh of the people in 5 7 


. 
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Ds, ö 148 
2 t would therefore be the conſtant 1 6 
ne- if not firſt provoked by our Miniſters, by ſuch acts as the ſend- 15 
tely ing away the French Ambaſſador, and en, refaſing a — ap. oy 
n a WW tnowledge their new government. FT 8-1 4 
4thly, Becauſe the old, deſpotic, and detaſtable-jorernment: * 1 
nge France, from its ſecrecy, its treachery, and reſtleſs am- I 
ied bition, has been the fatal cauſe of many wars in Europe for ſe- * 
in reral centuries paſt. Therefore, any ce given on the part be 
ich of our government, to any power in Europe that is endeavour- 4 
to ing to reſtore that tyrannical form of government in France, is 1 
of in Fein to the true intereſts of this country. And the people * 
te 0 W have, moreover, as juſt a right to enjoy civil. liberty | i 
n, 2 ourſelves, IB 
ne 5thly, Becauſe 2 war with France ig at orbſent mot impoli« / 3s 
tic, extremely dangerous to our allies the Dutch, hazardous with 1 
1 reſpec to the internal andexternal power of this country, 4 
y, 1 is likely to be highly injurious to our 3 which i 5 7 
Ir the great ſource of our wealth, naval ſtrength, an #8 
h And any material interruption to the trade, man 43 
| induſtry of this kingdom, at * time be Arava 1 165 
conſequences the moſt fatal. war may, FR 
to be a wat our commerce ne 3 ie Nov the | 
| proprietors of our funds, againſt our pa Nu and againſt 
erery deſcription of property in this country. { 4 4-304 1 
, 6thly, Becauſe every man of feeling muſt exceedingly lament / 


the numerous taxes and oppreſſive already borne by the 
people of this kingdom, and alſo the preſent high * of — 
ous neceſſary articles of life; and if an unwiſe ſyſtem 
be purſued, it muſt inevitably increaſe thoſe burthens, 1 . 
ally put thoſe neceſſaries * beyond the reach of the labo- 
nous part of the communi 

And qthly, Becauſe th e misfortunes ought the more to be 
deprecated, as it clearly appears that it would ſtill be moſt eaſy to 
void them if our Miniſters were to prefer a mild, juſt, and pa- 
be ſyſtem, to the horrors of war, carnage, and devaſtation. = 


Seed) rammen. 
FEBRUARY 5. | 


The Committee of werden to conver on the Scorch, | 
Election Petitions. Lord erſt in the chair. 

The Judges, according to order, likewiſe attending, were call» 
ed upon to deliver their opinion upon the following queſtions 
VIZ, 

i Whether the influment i queſtion be a writ ſufficient, in 
* law, to _ he ſtatute of the 6th NONE; 


„Anne, That Francis a 
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Apart 15 | 
No Debate. 


Frbabhxr h. e e 


| I elch did not come Gon do Ki Hoa 
paſt five o'clock. Ne et keen GY A * James's 


upon buſineſs before his Ma Majeſty 
LORD LAUDERDALE roſe, and ſaid he meant to move | 


er which he underſtod were on the table 
of the Houſe of but whether it mi Alot in 
r their Lordſhips beſt 


ORD LOUGHBOROUGH (Lord Chancellor) obferved, 
that as the Noble Secretary of State was not preſent, and 2s he 
Lori that vt 50A next (the 11th) 3 ually ſerve his 

ip's purpoſe, he wiſhed it might be till that 


LORD LAUDERDALE dad it ws ery ae e 
"The Houle hounedto the n. 


- FzpRUARY 11. 


LORD LAUDERDALE moved, . That an a Bundle At- 
_ dreſs be preſented to His Majeſty, that he will be graciouſly | 
pleaſed to give directions, that there be laid before this Houſe a 

of the Declaration made by Lord Auckland to the States 
General of the United Provinces, on the 1 3th of November, 
2703; and alſo a Copy of the Memorial preſented by Lord 


Auckland to the States of the United Provinces, on the 

asth of January laſt.” The Motion was agreed to, and the 

| — : next * The following is a copy of 
| \ | DECLARATION, : 

« The Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Miniter 


Plenipotentiary of His Britannic Maje , has received the Kings 
orders to inform their ts Hi My the Sos Genera of 


Fs d the aſſurances of bis in 


ww —_—_— 5 oo mw „ 


{I 


Fra. th, 1795+ - 8 JOUR Na 25 * 5 


ee ond being "the un- 
alinels which may naturally reſult rant. bg nien, thinks 


it due to the connexion n 


public, that he ſhould renew to their 


ips and 
his determination to executa, at all times, with the-utmoſt 
fith, all the difſerent ſtipulstious of the, Treaty of ions 
happily concluded in 1788 between His Majeſty and their High 


ET *. to | 


— —.— en no eveng of = Tos 


ache of their Aich 
to them ee 
ted attention and firmneſs to repreſs any boy of cho Bike 
. illi * 
VINCES, 

heir 1h Mi 1 no mW ia we gin — 
eir High Mightin in perſu t 

more e ually conduce to the intereſts and happineſs of both 
countries, than the continuance of that intimate union which 
has been eſtabliſhed between them for the maintenance of their 
own rights and ſecurity, ley of a ann 


general welfare an 
en benen 


Hague Now: 13 £794 


Memorial eſented by Land Avid the a 
of the Uni 


High and Mighty Lards, © ng 


The pnderſigned Ambaſſador aa 
Plenipotentiary of his Britannic ; Male, in conſequence Ger- 
preſs orders Which he received from the King, has | the honour , 
to lay before your High Mig htineſſes op all 155 1 42 
which had been * — the 275th of Vece alt 


3 A 2 


in concert wath his Na an 3 
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| ths 4h of ende between cad ins 
Sante of his Britannic Majeſty, and M. Chauvelin. 
lich and Mighty Lords, folbyerſuadddthar the 
ſentiments and the principle 
Britain, are perfect the ſame ich hoſe which" anirhate your 
Republic, and that yout Hig 
Er fully in'the meaſures w ich the preſent im 
7. unnd Whith ate then eceſſar 'conſequonces of 
of thoſe principles. „ bal 


The cir 


* 5 4% 1 


eriſis calls 
enen, 


5 details. nn 


my enter into 


Not ur wars ago, ſome wretehes {malheurenx } g 
themſelves v ith the title of Phils 3 the p — ned 
ehinke themſelves tapable-'of eſtabliſhi 
Sebiety. In order to realize that 


of their vanity, they 
found e, 6 overth to eee and enen 


all received notions of 


of religion, which has hitherto | 


ſubordination 
bop ne op fences — ane en uf the 
kuman race—Their re ores. projects have but too well ſuc- 


Vbured to introduce, ſerved only to ſhew the imbecility and vil- 
lany of its authors. The events which ſo rapidly followed each 
* er that” epoch ſurpaſs in Ne all which had ever 


1 dere e 

ife 15 have n deem olaythings the hands of infamous 
mien, Who are the ſlaves of the moſt matt: 29- 01-024 Bt 
enmity, and ambition. 


The annals of mankind preſent no epoch when, aid in fo | 


Bott u time; fo many crimes were committed, ſo many misfor- 
tunes caufed, and ſo many tears ſhed even at this moment theſs 


hortors ſoon to be at their ſummit. _ 
During all that time; the ng, furrounded by his people; who, 
by Diyine Proyidence, enjoy aproſperity without example, could 


look on the misfortunes of athers "a with a ſentiment of indig- 
nation and pity : but faithful to his principles, his Majeſty 1 
withed to interfete with the interior affairs of foreign nations ; 
he never deviated from the road of neutrality which 
ſcribed to himſslf, This conduct, which the Kin wh * 
ſure ſaw obſerved likewiſe by your High Mightin 1 
good faith of which all Europe acknow i + . — with his 
peaceable diſpoſition, which ought to hn been reſpected on 
1 nd, was not ſufficient to ſecure his Majeſty, his loyal 
tbjedts, and this e the moſt Las hae ang d the 
ol ES. 7 8 , 


e had pre- 


PARLDTANME NTA ee. 


Ki 
ples ex . the name of Great 
Mightineſſes are —— to con- 


cymſtances which brought us th that el je 
geht e e conduit of the King ue well known, re 


a new ſyſtem” df Civil 


— 


Seed But the effects of the - new ſyſtem which they endea- | 


„liberty, ſecurity, eren 


never | 


LEASE 


mg 26 


22 8 f= 
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been violated. His 


— 
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For ſeveral months paſt, ambitious =p 
alarmin to the tranquillity and ſafety of all Europe, were 
bed in the moſt public manner; endeavours were made to pread 
in the interior of England, and of this country, maxims 
detrimental to all ſocial order; they were not even aſhamed to. 
call theſe horrible attempts ' Revolutionary „ 3-4 

Ancient, and ſolemn. treaties, guaranteed by the King, were. 
infringed; and the ri hts and the territory of the Republic have 

Majeſty, therefore, in his wiſdom, thought 

proper to make ſuch warlike pore as ſeem CTR him __ 
portioned to the circumſtances of the times. The 
ſulted his Parliament, and the meaſures which 25 ** jefty 
thought, fit to adopt ow approve by a lively and an unani- 
mous conſent of a people who abhor anarchy and irreligion, and 


love their Sang ad 19 | 


Such are, Hi by. Lond, the motives. of a conduct, 
the wiſdom pe; E Rich have till now inſured to the 
King your concurrence oo co-operation. His Majeſty has. 
in eyery reſpect conſtantly kept a watchful eye on 58 ſupport 
of the ds and fafety of the United Provinces. The declaration 


which Wag: underſigned had the honour to make and lay before 


ws High Mightineſles on the 13th of November laſt, and the- 
of a ſmall ſquadron deſtined for the protection of the 


| ras of the Republic during the time when its-own N 


forces were aſſembling, prove it inconteſtably.— Vour Hi 
Mightineſſes have acknowledged theſe diſpoſitions of his 
jeſty in what he has done already, You will not find them. 
abated in the preparations that are now making, In conſequences 
of which, his Majeſty is perſuaded that he wi continue to expe · 
tienes on the part your 5 9 Mightineſſes a perfect conforms. 
ity of principles conduct; that conformity can alone give 
to the united efforts of the two countries the . 
for their common defence, which will alſo oppoſe er to 
the evils with which Europe is threatened, and ſecure from oy 
R 


_ attempt the ſafgty, the tranquillity, and the inde 
eee Ms. 


State, the happineſs of whi 
neſſes, through the wiſdom and energy of it government. | 


| 8755 a3'the Hague, Jan. 25s 1793. 


(Signed) Aena ; 


ape GRENVILLE . thallowin dene be. 
„ 
GEORGE R. 


. His Maj vis mepr 0 gran Hon of Lon, 
An GH W powers of government in 


France, 
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37 PARLIAMENTARY T donn. 
— hr, pot degree reg ggg, 
to be committ inſt the perſons and is Ma 
— in dere of the be of nations, |; dE ee 
of treaty ;" and have ſince, o on the moſt ground- 
8 actually declared war ad tis Majeſty and the 
entered erregen bi —— — this wanton and 
wn} his ta en die neceſſary 
t maintain the Honour — ory and to vindicate the ri Win 
of his e 3 his e with confidence on the 
— home ch Er nd loyal people, Neef 
exertions of a brave juſt 
and neceſſary war, and in endeavouring, u under the of 
Providence, to oppoſe an effectual barrier to the further progreſs 
of a ſyſtem which ftrikes at the ſecurity ad prick ofa Ba 
pendent nations, and is purſued in open defiance of every prin- 
ciple of moderation, good faith, humanity, and juſtice. 
| In a cauſe of fuch general concern; bis Majeſty has every re 1 
ſon to hope for the cordial co-operation of thoſe powerd who are 
united with his Majeſty by the ties of alliance, or who feel an 
intereſt in preventing the extenſion of — confuſion, 
e ee anquillit N I 
0. RY 


The Medsge be read, LORD GRENVILLE faid, that | 

in order that this fuld, which was of great importance to this 

country, might be lern! and deliberately confidered by that 
Houſe, he ſhould propoſe that all their Lordihips ſhowld'be fum- 
moned ; and in order that no delay ſhould take place, he ſhould 
propoſe that to-morrow be appointed for that purpoſe.” He then 
moved, That his Maje 2 2 — be taken into conſideration | 
to-morrow, and that be * r — 


1. 7 
"Fawn he's T0 Ns 


LORD GRENVILLE moved the Order of the Day for | 
taking mto conſideration his = et 6-4 Meſſage. | 5 
The EARL of LAUDER bexgod their 

would not proceed to the Order of the 8 until they ſhould 
have afforded him an oppart e of moving for ſome papers 

which appeared to him to be abſolutely 5 7 for enabling 
the Houſe to * what anſwer God to | given to his 4 
| Majeſty's Meſſa In that important communication it was - 
ſtated, that the laration of War againſt-thi: ,country FR, 
on the part of France, an unjuſt and unprovoke '*«toffion, and 
ſupported Toad frivolous or groundleſs preteneef Phat their | 
| Lordſhips 1h bole Jo concur wit the King in thi oa 


Lordſhips 


— eld. ES. Ds 
A - . — 


} 


fan: 19) 179. JOURNAL: -/ 


ton, it was fit that they ſhould be in poſſeſſion of foe papers 
relating to certain tranſactions to which the National Con- 
vention had referred as one of the grounds of eee e 
What he here alluded to were the orders for preventi ex- 
a France at a 7 niet wor gheomgn ye 


thoſe which — 
23 with. Fran, 8 meaſure as this could act 
well be viewed H French. in any other ight than that of 
hoſtili 92 — 1 2 


[el 2 e Nin 5 
to move for Copies of f given is 8 1 
ters for ſtopping the Exportation of Corn to France. There 
was another point alſo which ought to be cleared up before the 
Houſe proceeded to take the Meſſage into conſideration. The 
National Convention aſſerted, that * had a treaty with. 
„„ 1 1 true, it” 
gainſt France, and 
would op the power of — 5 Noble L Lord to concur in 
to the Crowa declaring th t France had commenced. 

the ware fore he ſhould make a 
Motion on abe be wilted to Jam whether the Noble 
of State would, of his own accord, agree 4 
the papers, which. could alone enable their Lordſhips to 
net He OT diſcuſſion to which the Order of F the Bey 

wo 

Lord GRENVILLE dad, u 
to produce any more papers than thoſe which were already before 
the Houſe, becauſe he did not think that any more were necei- 
fary to ground and warrant the Addreſs which he ſhould have the 
honour to move in return for his Majeſty's Meflage. But it was | 
his intention to admit the fact, that Government had interfered : 
to prevent the Exportation of Corn to France; and in the caurſe- 
of his ſpeech he would endeavour to ſhew that the meaſure was: : 
viſe and praiſe-worthy.. If he ſhould not adduce ſufficient rea- 
es rad the propriety of the which he intended 
to move, the Lord might propoſe to negative or poſt» - 
. and cen make a Motion: for the. production of mee 


"The EARL. of LAUDERDALE ſaid, he had mot heard 
any thing from the Noble Secretary which could induce him to 
think that the papers to which he had alluded were not abo 3 
ee . . r 20r os] 
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PARLIAMENTARY lane 


jp +" PIE was refolved to make 1 ow, for the ; produc 
of them. His Lordſhip according eee | 
Tbat an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that he 
will be 88 pleaſed to give directions, that there be lid | 
Houſe, ** A 5 of any Treaty or ment be- 
_ tween His Majeſty, the En of Germany, or the King of | 
«© Pruſſia, or either of theſe , and — into in January 
W The fame was by leave of the Houſe withdrawn. 
ueſtion was immediately put on we Motion, Which was 
_ without further debate. 


EARL of LAUDERDALE obſerved, that the little 
| facceſs which this Motion had met with, was not of a nature to 
encourage him to make another for the production of the Treaty 
with the Emperor; indeed there was adiffculty in chat e 
eaſe which it was not in his power to remove ; and that was, that 
he did not know to a certain whether any ſuch Treaty was 
really in exiſtence: the Noble „ he hoped, would ther 
admit or deny the exiſtence; but if he would not do either, he 
could not preſume to move for the production of a treaty of the 
exiſtence of which he was uncertain. * | 

LORD GRENVILLE was filent, and Genter Lord Lau- 
derdale gave up the _ and did not make any Motion about 
the Treaty with Au | 
The preliminary buſineſs having been thus diſpoſed of, the 
Order of the Day was read, and 

LORD GR RENVILLE roſe to move the Addreſs. His 

Lordſhip, who was on his legs near three hours, delivered a 
| lei remarkable for its length, than ſolidity of argument 

and weight of reaſoning, which er, to be too powerful to 
be reſiſted or fairly anſwered. He began by obſerving, that 

when he laſt addreſſed the Houſe on the ſubject of the miſun- 
derſtanding between this country and France, the Motion which 
he made on that occaſion was honoured, not indeed with the 
unanimous ſupport of their Lordſhips, but with a concurrence ſo - 
very nearly approaching to unanimity, that it could not poſſibly 

be the reſult of any thing but a thorough conviction of the ne- 
ceflity of further armaments and of actual war. The conduct 
of their Lordſhips on that occaſion, he muſt conſider as an auſpi- 
cious omen of the ſupport which he might expect that ni 1 
for he was fully perſuaded, that every Noble Lord who vo 4 
the laſt Addreſs to his Majeſty, was thoroughly convinced in bs 
own mind at that time, that war was at that moment certain, un- 
avoidable, and at no diſtant period. The event had ſufficiently 
proved that the conviction was but too well founded. 

"Their Lordſhips would recollect the ſtate in which the rag 
a Mont. Chauvelin was when it brake off. Albert 
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delivered a paper, purporting to contain explanations calculated 

to remove the qealouſies of this country and avert a war; but 

it concluded e rye yoke” caſe _ an. nr 

ſhould not prove ſatis atisfactory, his Lordſhip faid, . 

| jt was ;rapolſible they ſhould prove, Mas wha then prepare 

for war. This was a menace which ſufficiently ſhewed that . 

peace was not the objet of France; for ſhe muſt have known 

that England would never bend to threats, and that therefore to 

hold them out was the moſt effectual way, not to conciliate but 

to provoke a, war, His Majeſty,” in the whole courſe of the ne- 

pociation, had demonſtrated, that the continuance of peace was . 

the object neareſt his heart; and that nothing but dire neceſhty - 

ſhould make him reſort to war. It was this pacific diſpoſition; - 

which had induced the King to authoriſe his Miniſters to treat 

with Monſ. Chauvelin even in an unofficial way, that no means 

of preſerving peace might be loſt. In obedienceto his Majeſty's 2 

commands a negociation was opened, in which his Minifters de- 

fired to wave for a time the queſtion of izing the new French - 

Government, or its Miniſter ; they wanted not to make this a preli- 

minary to negociation, but a meaſure to which a friendly inter- 

courſe might ultimately be had, if France ſhould manifeſt in the 

courſe of unofficial communications a pacific diſpoſition, and 4 

deſire to quiet the alarms, and the reſt of Europe. Had France 

been really diſpoſed to peace, ſhe would have adopted this mods 

of treating, or at leaft ſhe would have declared, that it wou | 

not become her dignity to treat in ſuch a manner; W . 

of concurring with his Majeſty, in the meaſure which he had 

Mum for the ſake of peace, or of ſtating any objection 

on the ſcore of di ity, ſhe preſſed forward the queſtion of 1c?%ũ 

cognition, and deb that her Miniſter might be immediately . 

received as Ambaſſador from the Republig. Such a proceeding . 

could not have been dictated by the ſpirit of peace, and might 

well be conſidered as a preliminary to war; the object of it 

could be miſtaken only by a ſhallow ſtateſman ;. there was little 

doubt but that it was to ſound the diſpoſition of England towards 

her alles ; to Bog ape ſhe was firmly determined to ſupport - 

them, and whether the people of this country were ready toftand 89" *_ 

by his Majeſty in a war againſt France. If ſuch was her objects 

it was evident ſhe had been out in her calculations; for ſhe had 

tiſcoyered that the people of England were not to be ſeparated - 

from their King, and that they were at all times ready to arm, 1 

when ſummoned by the ſacred obligation of treaties, the honout - = 

and character EE ry. . „„ ar 16rd | 
When his Majeſty's Miniſters refuſed to make the recognition 

of the French Republic a preliminary to negociation, the Exe-. , 

cutive Council of France adopted a meaſure which of itſeif 
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vs PARLIAMENTARY , labs 
might be conſidered as a complete rupture of all negociation, and 


' tantamount to à declaration of war; for an order was immedi. 

n ately iſſued, contrary to the law of nations, and to the faith of 
_ treaties, for ſtopping all the Britiſh ſhips in the ports of France. 
Here his Majeſty might have confidered his dignity fo far attack- 
ed as to juſtify a determination on his part not to liſten to any 
offer of negociation ſhort of an apology and reparation for ſo out- 
rageous an act; but his love for peace ſtill prevailed, and would 
not ſuffer him to renounce any chance for the continuance of it. 
To this end it was that Lord Auckland, the Englith Ambaſſa- 
dor at the „ having diſpatched advice home that General 
Daumourier, mander in Chief of the French Armies in the 
Netherlands, had ſent to him to propoſe a perſonal conference 
with him (Lord Auckland) at a certain time and place, for the | 
purpoſe of reſuming the negociation, and trying to avert the ca- 
lamity of a war, his Majeſty reſolved to give his Ambaſſador | 
leave to attend the conference. V 
From this ſtep on the part of France, and the King's readineſs 
to co-operate in the happy work of reſtoring peace to Europe, it 
© might well have been expected that the period of a general paci- 
" fication was at no great diſtance ; but how would their Lordſhips | 
be aſtoniſhed, when they ſhould hear, that on the very day fixed 
for the conference between Lord Auckland and General Dumou- 
Tier, and to which his Majeſty had readily aſſented, the National 
Convention actually declared war againſt England and Holland ? | 
This ſtep was a clear manifeſtation of the hoſtile diſpoſition of 
France, and of her determination at all events to with us, 


And ' to attack the Dutch. This ſtep could not poſſibly leave a 


doubt in any man's mind which of the two, England or France, 
was the aggreſſor. Were he to reſt the Motion which he in- | 
- tended to make on wha t he had already advanced, he was con- 
vinced that their ips would agree with him in declaring to 
che King and to the world, that the war was unprovoked on bur 
© part, that it was on groundleſs pretences that France was enter- | 
ing into it; and that thoſe pretences were urged for the purpoſe 
of concealing from N as far as ſhe was able, the ſyſtem of 
£18 ndiſement which ſhe was endeavouring to - purſue: and | 
; 2 Eblüch. But in a caſe of ſuch magnitude as the preſent, he 
 _ "was willing to meet every thing that had been advanced by the 
National Convention as the grounds of the war; and he truſted | 
he ſhould make it appear that they were in ſome inſtances falſe, 
in others either frivolous ar abſurd. That he might ſpeak with 
greater accuracy, he ſaid he would read thoſe different -grounds 
3 account publiſhed by the Convention. > | 
„e by obſerving, that this account conſiſted of three 
e Ee 1 1 wo N 


*. 


nat war with her. If an 
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made by another member, and which the Convention ordered | 
to be printed. —3d, the l containing the enumeration 

0 ate ich E - was ſaid to have provoked the 
| war, and the claration of hoffilities Te ſaid he had too much 
reſpect For their Lordſhips to read the infamous libel which 
3 ſpeech „ upon the King of Great Britain, a 
who was ſo beloved dy his people, So: war bÞ 

to them, and who invariably conſidered his own 

ply atom, from that of his ſubjects. . To read 
a libel on e e coals anſwer no other end than 
that of exciting the general r of the Houſe, and 

| rouſing the paſſions when he wi to addreſs himſelf ſolely 
to the underſtanding of their Lordſhips. The enumeration of 
the grounds on which the decree for the declaration of war was 
founded, contained ſome which, in point of date, were long ante- 
rior to the negociation with M. Chauvelin, and of which that 
| Miniſter had never once complained. This he would make ap- 

pear in the courſe” of his obleryations apa ho dares, W. 
began as follows: 

« The National Convention, ane having heard the r 
their Committee of General Defence, on . conduct of the 
Engliſh Government towards France: 

« Conſidering that the King of England has perſiſted, abe, 
cially fince the Revolution of the 10th of Auguſt, 1792, to 
give proofs of his being evil-diſpoſed towards the ra nation, 
* of his attachment to the coalition of crowned heads 

It was very remarkable, his Lordſhip ſaid, that this was the 
firſt time that it was ſtated by France, that England had in the 


ſmalleſt degree departed, before the date of the —— armaments, 


from the ſtrict line of neutrality which the King had reſolved 


to purſue with reſpect to the affaim of France ; with what a bad 
grace the Convention brought ſuch a would appear from 
this ſtriking circumſtance, that the very paper which = 


Chauvelm delivered to his Majeſty's e ue on his 
this country, 'contained the gratef EL 

French Government for the ſtrict hi Kung hat 

obſerved in the war between France and the other powers then 

2 had taken — from that 

neutrality, why had not the complained of it? But no com- 

int was made, and therefore it might be fairly concluded, that 

e had none to make. Her making it at preſent ſerved only to 

expoſe her to the reproach of having advanced what could 

not be \ſupported, becauſe it was not te. The next chage 


was, 


e That at the period aforeſaid, be ordered his Ambaſſador at 
Paris 10 withdrave, becauſe be would not dcknowledge the Pro- 
3 5 2 : vational 
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In anſwer to this, Lord Grenville ſaid, he muſt touch upon 
points which could not but revive the remembrance of trunſactions 
which it would be forthe honour of humanity to bury, if poſſible, 
in eternal oblivion. Their Lordſhips would recollect, that on 
the 10th of Auguſt a ſcene of maſſacre had taken place, which 
had filled the mind of almoſt Ry in Europe with horror 
this maſſacre had been regularly planned, and executed with cir- 
cumſtances the moſt ſhocking, the very contemplation of which 
muſt appal every breaſt from which all ſenſe of humanity was 
not baniſhed. It was true that this maſſacre was followed by 
another on the ad of September, which left the horrors: of the | 
former ſo far behind, that when compared with each other, one 
appeared completely loſt in the enormity of the other. But 
before the ad cf September, the Revolution of the 1ath of Auguſt 
muſt be and was conſidered as one of the moſt horrid tranſactions 
that had ever diſgraced the annals of mankind. The murders | 
and butchery of that day threw into the minds of the perpe- 
trators the power of France. They boaſted, in the face of the 
world, of the ſhare which they had had in te Areadful | 
and ſtated it as the ground of their claim to public favour. Was | 


ſanction to a meaſure which could not fail to excite the general | 
indignation and execration of all Europe? Would it have be- 


its government, other nations had: a right to interfere in 


by thoſe who for the time poſſeſſed the power of the country. - | 
Gur Ambaſſador, he ſaid, could not have bern ſuffered to remain 
in Paris after the event of the 1oth of Auguſt, without recog - 
nizing the new) government, a meafure which. would on 
many accounts have been highly indecent, a> ne 


** 


it ſhould appear to have had the ſanction o 
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a haſty and premature deciſion on the queſtion of recognition. 


It would, he was- fure, be conceded to him that as a faction 


might for a time procure power, ſo a foreign nation was not 
2 to recognize the government ſet up by ſuch faction, until 


This principle, applied to the ſituation of France at and befe 
the 19th of . would decide the queſtion, and . — that 


our Ambaſſador ought not to have been authorized N 


* 


do recognize the new goyernment. It was well known that 


Conſtituent. Aſſembly had with the almoſt unanimous concur- 
rence of the nation eſtabliſhed a limited Monarchy in Francy 0 
t it 


A republican party was known to exiſt in the Lingo) > Nat ! 
was comparatively ſmall, and ſerved only to ſhew by their feeble 


ho ſh 


attempt Rr IC 
ment, The Republican party Fi oaed prevailed in leſs 


mes of revolution hic 


ound would have been extremely impolitic, 3s F gecaſion 
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wich the departments to ſalute ene 
55 only way [to avoid fo ſcandalous a ſcene, was'to recall the 
"da, "doing "which his Majeſty's Miniſters n rodent 
gave themſelves time to conſider Br. was the ſenſe 
Ple of France, and what would be the government of . Log 
ton. - The recall' of Lord Gower was therefore a meaſure of 
"prudence and wiſdom on. our part, and by no means a ſyniptom 
of 2 diſpoſition in England to pomt out gy 5 5. rnment it was 
Her wiſh to ſee eſtabliſhed in that country d therefore, he 
Was warranted in ſaying, that this was hed 2 rational ground for 
a declaration of war on the part of France. The next cha 
drought bs againſt England by che National Convention, was 
t the Cabinet of St. James's had ceaſed, ſince the ſame pe- 
riod, to correſpond with the French Ambaſſador at London, on 
etext of the uſpenſion of the heretofore King of the French. 
hat fince the opening of the National Convention, it has re- 
| Coſed to aſſume the uſual correſpondence between the two States, 
and to acknowledge the 2 of this Convention; That it has 
refuſed to acknow Ambaſſador of the French Republic, 
although provided with letters of credit in his The anſwetr 
to the former charge would, in a great meaſure, ſerve alſo for | 
this. England had a right to ſee what kind or Gates of ſtability | 
the new government was _— to acquire, before the could 
deem it proper or ſafe to ze it. But it was not true that 
all correſpondence had ceaſed between the two countries; for his 
Majeſty, to ſhew his ſincere diſpoſition to peace, had directed his | 
| Miniſters to treat in an unofficial way with VII Chauvelin, by 
which mode of proceedin 8 queſtion of recognition would not | 
be prejudiced, and yet good effects that could ariſe from 
the moſt regular nol. Fora! av would be produced. 
Ide next charge brgyght him to that ſub ject, which bad al- 
ry deen mentioned y the Noble Earl \ made” 3 motion 
for which he had not deemed it neceffaty to full fot 
was as follows: That it has endeavoured to im- 
poll the fferent purchaſes of corn, arms, and other commodi- 
ties ordered in E r either by French citizens or the er 
of the Republic; That it has cauſed to be ſtopped'ſeveril 
and ſhips loaded with grain for France, contrary to the'treaty 
1786, while exportation to other foreign countries was age | 
This "charge, he admitted, was founded in truth; but it con- 
tained no fair or rational ground for war. In che firlt place, 
the Crown was allowed to poſſeſs the prerogative, time out of | 
_ of prohibiting the exportation of arms and military ſtores ; | 
erogative was ſtrengthened by an Act of Parliament, which 
| the King felt it his duty to enforce under the exiſting "circurti- | 
fences of affairs. I. bad been <doubred in _ 
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I The next charge, his 
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came within the powers of the prerogative, of of the Act of Par- 
Lament to which he alluded ;| but to remove the doubt, the Le- 
riſlature had thought proper, during the preſent. Seſſion, to paſs 
an act, empowering the king to 7 0 ibit the exportation of na- 
ral as well as 2 ſtores. The charge, therefore, as far as 
this went, did not the Executive | t, but Par- 


lament Ielf, whoſe condudt it was not neceſſary for him to juſ- | 


With reſpect to the ſtopping of corn, he allowed it 
to haye been an act of the Executive Government, and i 7 
int of view. ſtrictly. juſtifiable | In the firſt place 


* 
grain intended for France. From 


Engliſh corn, or of Foreign corn in Engliſh bottoms, to France: 
he avowed the meaſure, and was perfectly ſatisfied that all Eu- 
rope would find its vindication in the law of nations. Before 


he diſmiſſed this part of the ſubject, he b leave to obſerve, 
that the prohibition, as far as it related to oreign corn, did not 
prevent the exportation of it to France in Foreign bottoms, for 
that was allowed, and though a Foreign veſſel carrying foreign 
grain from England to France had en ſtopped, it was only 
through, miſtake, and was afterwards ſuffered to proceed on her 
voyage. The exact ſtate of the prohibition was, that 'Engiz/h 
corn was not allowed to be exported to France in amy bottoms; 
nor. Foreign corn in Eng — nt on onion 

culous nature, and might well excite a laugh on the part of 
their Lordſhips, if it were fit to laugh at all whilſt N 


ngaged in fo ſerious and ſo ſolemn a diſcuſſion as the preſent.— 


8 was this: That in oodes more n obſtruct 
the commercial operations of the Republic in England, it obtain- 
ed an Act of A e prohibiting the circulation of aſſignatæ? 
This was no doubt a dreadful. crime on the. part af England, 
who, ought to be puniſhed with the calamity, of a; war, 
for having 
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endeavoured to prevent her own truly valuable paper 
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cutrency from beitg polluted by. coming in & 


bankrupt paper of France; and the latter had unqueſtionably 
$ 


b unds for complaining that after ſhe had forced her aſfig- 
1 hoon point of the bayonet, down the throats of her EF 
people, the ſhould meet with refiſtance when ſhe was endeavour- 
ing by force of atins to ctam them down elfewhete, and com. 


a currency to which they were not intrimſically entitled 


This meaſure of ſtopping the circulation of affigriats was to be 
aſcribed not to the Executive Government of this country, but 
to Parliament, who had in the preſent Seſſion. paſſed an Act for 


W ; WEE 

The next charge was That in violation of the Fourth 
Article of the Treaty in 1786, it obtained another. Act, in the 
month of January laſt, which ſubjects all French Citizens re- 
iding in, or coming into England, to forms the moſt inquiſito- 
rial, vexatious, and dangerous.” On this he would obſerve, 
that it ill became France to complain of tegulations adopted 
here for our own ſafety, and ſtate them as in 


tions, had been broken every day in France fat the laſt four 
ears; and he could appeal to a Noble Earl (Lauderdale) whe- 
er it was not true, that the Engliſh in France were obliged to 
procure paſſports, and to exhibit them, riot as the French in 
E land were bound to do, to magiſtrates, hut to every officer 


n 
md ſoldier of the regular army, of the National Guards, or of 


the National Gendermaire, who ſhould think proper to demand 
them? He could appeal alſo to the ſame Noble 


the Engliſh were not liable to viſits from perſons ſent to look for 


arms, and whether they were not obliged to give an account of 


their buſineſs, and of the places to which they were travelling ? 
| Theſe, he ſaid, were matters of notoriety, and complaints had 
been made to him by Engliſh travellers, who had applied for his 
interference for redreſs. 
have thought ſuch 


lations neceſſary for the ſecurity of their 


new government, and therefore he did not think it proper to in- 


terpoſe or complain of them as infractions on the Commercial 


Treaty. That the regulations adopted in England might be dan- 


gerous, he was ready to allow, but then it could be only to ſuch 


Frenchmen as had come into this country fo the purpoſe of ex- | 
citing diſcontents and ſedition ; to all perſons of a different de- 


ſcription they were perfectly harmleſs. 5 
The next charge was—** That at the ſame time, and con- 


trary to the Firſt Article of the Peace of 1783, it granted pro- 


. tection, and pecuniary aid, not only to the Emigrants, but even 
to the Chiefs of the Rebels, who have already fought W vj 
F rance ; that it-has maintained with them a daily nee ence, 
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| ions of that 
„ which, if ſuch regulations could be fairly deemed infrac- | 


rd, whether 
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evidently directed againſt the French Revolution; that it has 
alſo received the chiefs of the rebels of the French Weſt India 
Colonies. He wiſhed that this. charge had not been worded in 
\ ſuch general terms, but that it had ſpecified any particular act of 
which France had truly reaſon to complain. As it ſtood at pre- 
ſent, the only part of it that was really intelligible was that 
which related to the humanity with which a number of unfor- 


tunate men, flying from the rs of murderers, had found an 
aſylum in „and in the humanity of Engliſhmen ſome 


relief from their diſtreſſes. So far was he from denying this fact, 
or admitting it to be a good ground of charge, that he conſidered 
it as the higheſt glory to his countrymen, that it had felt for 
the wants of the diſtreſſed, and expreſſed their ſympathy by 
noble and generous ' Wessen He could not diſmiſs this 
charge, without obſerving that it was with a bad grace indeed 
that Pane complained of our receiving their Emigrants; for it 
was not to be forgotten that they had received Dutch Emigrante, 
formed them into a corps, called them the Batavian Legion, 
and poſted them on the frontiers of Holland, with a view to en- 
courage a revolution. party in that country. From this it would 
appear as if France enjoyed an excluſive privilege of doing with- 
out guilt, what, if- done by another nation, would draw upon it 
French vengeance and French arms. 

The next charge was—** That in the ſame ſpirit, without 
any provocation on the part of France, and when all the powers 
xe at peace with England, the Cabinet of St. James's has or- 
dered a conſiderable naval armament, and an augmentation of 
the land forces : that this armament was ordered at a moment 
when. the Engliſh Miniſter was bitterly perſecuting thoſe who 
ſupported the principles of the French Revolution in England ; 
and was employing all poſſible means, boy in Parliament and 
out of it, to cover the French Republic With ignominy, and to 
draw upon it the execration of the Engliſh nation, and of all 
Europe; that the object of this armament intended againſt 
France, was not even diſguiſed in the Engliſh Parliament.“ 
The anſwer was, that the armament had not taken place in 
England until France had put to ſea a conſiderable ſquadron, 
which appeared in the Mediterranean; till ſhe had occupied with 
her armies the Auſtrian Netherlands; till the had violated the 
rights of his Majeſty's Allies, and abſolutely refuſed to give any 
ſatisfactory explanation of her conduct. It was a very curious 
charge * « that the armament was ordered at a moment 
when the Engliſh Miniſter was bitterly perſecuting thoſe wha ©. 
ſupported the principles of the French Revolution.” Now it 
had ſo happened that none were proſecuted, for perſecuted was 
out of the queſtion, but thoſe who were endeavouring io excite | 
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*& fedition; if therefore this charge were true, it muſt follow that 
> the principles of the French Revolution are to excite ſedition. 
| The Engliſh Miniſter was certainly not entitled to the honour 
of drawing upon the French Republic the execration of the 
_ Engliſh Nation, and of all Europe; that taſk was performed 
| by the Republic itſelf, or the Convention, by its unexampled 
acts of cruelty, oppreſſion, or injuſtice ; by the mockery of the 
trial of the King, and the inſult offered to juſtice, when the | 
Aſſembly was imputing to that unfortunate Prince the maſſacre 
of the 1oth of Auguſt, whilſt its members were daily boaſting 
that the glory of that bloody ſcene belonged excluſively to them- | 
ſelves. It was true that the object of the armament was not 
diſguiſed in England; on the contrary, it was avowed to be for 
fulfilling our engagements with our allies, and raiſing a barrier 
againſt the aggrandiſement of France. Fe e = 
Ihe next charge was. That although the Proviſional Exe- 
cutive Council of France has employed every meaſure for pre- 
| ſerving peace and fraternity with the Engliſh nation, and has re- 
plied to calumnies and violation of treaties, only by remonſtran- 
ces founded on the principles of juſtice, and 'exprefſed with the 
dignity of freemen, the Engliſh Miniſter has perſevered in his 
ſyſtem of malevolence and podle continued the armaments, 
and ſent a ſquadron to the Scheldt, to diſturb the operations of 
the French in Belgium.“ — The anſwer was, that the King's 
Miniſters had continued and extended the armaments, not from 
any with for war, but for the purpoſe of guaifding againſt the 
ambitious views of France, which the obſtinatel WT to aban» | 
don. No doubt it would be o__ by all Europe, that it was 
a heinous crime in England to have ſent a ſquadron to the 
Scheldt, for the officious purpoſe of diſturbing the operations of the 
French in the Netherlands, who ought not to have been inter- 
rupted in their career of aggrandiſement. Every one muſt be con- 
vinced that the conqueſt of thoſe provinces was their object; but 
that they never could expect to retain them, whilſt Holland 
continued to be a diſtin and independent ſtate; the conqueſt of 
Holland was therefore part of and neceſſary to their plan; it was 
of courſe extremely unkind in — Murray! with his 
ſquadron to defeat it. > CC 
The next charge brought to the recollection of the Houſe an 
event which every man muſt equally lament and execrate— | 
The charge was,—** That on the news of the execution of 
Luis, he carried his outrages to the French Republie to ſuch a 


length, as to order the Ambaſſador of France to quit the Britiſh 
territory within eight days; that the King of England has ma- 
nifeſted his attachment to the cauſe of that traitor, and his e- 
ſign of fapporting it by different hoſtile reſolutions adopted n 


I 
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his Council, both by-nominating generals of his land army, 
and by applying to Parliament for a conſiderable addition to land 
and ſea forces, and, putting ſhips of war in commiſſion.” — 
It was his wiſh not to have touched upon the dreadful murder of 
the King, becauſe he meant not to intereſt the feelings of their 
Lordſhips, but to addreſs himſelf ſolely to their underſtandings ; 
but it being thus brought forward, he muſt fay ſomething upon 
it, It was an act which had conſummated the 
vention, and left all its other acts of cruelty in the back ground; 
Europe had heard of it with horror; and at ſuch a moment to 
have received M. Chauvelin as a Miniſter from a body ſo branded 


with infamy, and which at the ſame time, be Nl e. fatif- 


factory explanations on points in which England had a right to 
demand it, abſolutely preſumed to hold out menaces, would 
have been an inſtance of puſillanimity which no ſituation of 
affairs could juſtify or even excuſe. M. Chauvelin applying at 
that time to be iſed as a Miniſter from the Republic, re- 
minded him of what, he learned from hiſtory, had paſſed after the 
dreadful maſſacre of St. Bartholomew : the French Ambaſſador 
in England was admitted to an audience of Queen Elizabeth; 
_ paſſing through the apartments leading to the preſence chamber, 
he found them all hung with black, the Courtiers and the Queen 
were in deep mourning, and in the coldneſs and gloom of the 
reception, he ſaw how much the dreadful maſſacre was execrat- 
ed. Had M. Chauvelin been admitted as Minifter to an audi- 
ence of our Ving after the murder of his own, he muſt have 
found the Sovereign and his Court in mourning; but this would 
not have been all; he muſt have paſſed through the ſtreets of a 
city, where almoſt every one wore the garb of” 
crated the ſhocking deed which had given them occafion to put it 
on ; no one could tell- to what ena Per indignation might 
prompt them on ſeeing the Miniſter*ef the murderers of their 
King; his perſon might not have been ſafe, and in it the ſacred 


laws of nations might have been violated ; to ſend him away 
was the wiſer mode of procceding, If putting on mourning, 


and feeling ſorrow for the murder of the King was an act that 


called * war, it would not be againſt the Ring of England 


and his Courtiers that the French would have to wage it, but 

againſt almoſt every man in 2 and indeed all Europe 
except France. It had been ſaid on a former day, by a Noble 
Marquis (Lanſdowne) that the murder of the King might have 


been prevented; and the means which he thought might have 


been uſed with ſucceſs for that purpoſe were bribery and cor- 
ruption, This could not have been meant as a panegyric on the 


National Convention; for it would be no compliment to men to 


fay, that though deaf to juſtice, humanity, and the honour of 
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their country, they would liſten to the e offers of gold; 
3 | have produced 


for his part he did not think that money wo 


* uced | 


avarice to reach it; it was the effect of foul ambition, the more 
horrible as it was the more unnatural. It was true, that after 
the murder of the King, the armaments were increaſed, but not 


on account of that melancholy event, but of a variety of other 


acts done by France, and. ſhewing that it was her determination 
to go to war with England and Holland. The non-reſidence of 


an Ambaſſador at a Court was nat in itſelf a ground for war; 


there were countries which, from etiquette, or ſome. punctilio, 
were not in the habit of interchanging Ambaſſadors.. This was 
the caſe with the Courts of Sweden and Portugal, who had not 
for many years, til! the very laſt year, interchanged public 
Miniſters. There were other inſtances, as at Conſtantinople, 
where ſeveral courts kept reſident Ambaſſadors, though the Porte 
kept no reſident Miniſters with them. And yet thoſe different 
nations were in perfect amity with each other, and never . 
of war on ſuch an account. This, he faid, applied as well to 
the caſe of M. Chauvelin, who had not been recognized, as of 
Lord Gower, who had been recalled. „ gl 
The laſt charge was as follows: “ That his ſecret coalition 
with the enemies of France, and particularly with the Emperor 
and Pruſſia, is confirmed by a treaty concluded with them the firſt 
of the mon Januaty ; that he has drawn into the ſame coa- 
lition the Stadtholder of Holland; that that Pri nee, whoſe. 
ſervile obſequiouſneſs to the orders of the Courts%ef St. James's 
and Berlin, is but too well known, has in the courſe. of the 
French Revolution, and notwithſtanding the neutrality which 
he profeſſed, treated with diſdain the agents of France, received 
the Emigrants, haraſſed the French patriots, counteracted their 
operations, releaſed, in oppoſition to eſtabliſhed uſage, and not- 


withſtanding the demand of the French Miniſter, perſons who 


had been guilty of forging aſſignats; that in the mean time, 
with a view to concur in the hoſtile deſigns of the Court of Lon- 
. don, he gave orders for a naval armament, named an Admiral, 
appointed Dutch ſhips to join the Engliſh fleet, opened a loan to 
defray the expences of the war, put a ſtop to exportations to 
France, while he favoured ſending ſupplics of proviſion to the 


Pruffian and Auſtrian magazines. 


„ Confidering, in fine, that all theſe circumſtances no longer | 


leave to the French Republic any hope of obtaining, by means of 


amicable negociation, the redreſs of theſe grievances, and that all 
the acts of the Britiſh Court, and of the Stadtholder of the 


United Provinces, are acts of hoſtility equivalent to a declaration 


of war, 35 National Convention decrees as follows A TR 
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« Article I. The National Convention declares, in the name 
of the French Nation, that, conſidering the multiplied acts of 


hoſtility and aggreſſion of the above-mentioned powers, — THE 
FRENCH NATION is AT WAR WITH THE KING OF ENGLAND 
AND THE STADTHOLDER OF THE UNITED PROVINCES.” .. 

With reſpect to the aſſertion of coalition with Auſtria and 


Pruſſia, and of a treaty with the former for the purpoſe of 


iving effect to what was called the concert of Princes, Lord 
Grenville faid, his anſwer, was in four ſhort words“ It is 
not true.” No ſuch treaty or coalition had been formed: but, 
on the other hand, it was ve | 
that war was inevitable, he ſhould confer with thoſe powers who 
had a common cauſe with him, for the purpoſe of concerti 
operations for promoting the common intereſt, which they ha 
to ſet bounds to the ambition and principles of France. Such 


were the charges brought againſt England, as the grounds of the 


war; and one might have imagined that the Convention would 
have reſted ſatisfied with having jumbled ſuch a heap of them 


together ; but-it ſeemed there was one meaſure more adopted, . 


and that was, that an addreſs to the people of England ſhould be 


drawn up and publiſhed. He was very anxious to ſee the pro- 


duction that would be given to the world under the name of 
this Addreſs. His curioſity was raiſed on tip-toe for its appear- 
ance, on account of the names and perſons who had been choſen. 
it up. One was certainly a gentleman of great 
ardorcet, but not extremely remarkable for con- 


abilities, 


ſſtency ; for when on a former day one Noble Lord quoted 
that gentleman's writings to ſhew that he wiſhed to raiſe diſ- 


turbances in England, and overturn its government as tyranni- 


cal; another Noble Lord (Stanhope) had read a private letter 
from M. Condorcet, to ſhew that he conſidered the Engliſh 


government as perfectly free. It was a pity that this gentle- 
man did not reſerve his republican principles for his private 
correſpondence with the Noble Lord, upon whom they could 
have no bad effect, and publiſh in his newſpaper his eulogium 
on the Engliſh Conſtitution, which unfortunately he confined 
to his private correſpondence with his friends. Another perſon 


employed to frame this Addreſs was Barrere, a perſon who was 


preſident of the Convention during the whole time of the King's 


trial, The ſucceſſor of Brad/haw was no doubt a very proper 


perſon to reconcile the people of England to the abolition of 
Monarchy, and the murder of Kings. The laſt perſon was 
perhaps the moſt remarkable of the three : it was odd, that out of 
750 members of the Convention, the man who was thought 


moſt fit to diſguſt the people of England with their conſtitution, . 
was he who was tried and convicted of having libelled it, and 
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natural that when his Majeſty ſaid 
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_ whoſe name was held in execration by the whole kingdom. 
Such a man was Tom Paine. The Convention in publiſhi 
an adoreſs to the Engliſh nation was but little acquainted with 
the diſpoſition of the people of England, whom nothing could 
bind more FEY to their King and Parliament, than an attempt 
by France to diſſociate and diſunite them. The principles in- 
culcated by the Convention were injurious to every ſociety ; they 

erte, that inſurrection on the part of the people Was not 
only a right, but a ſacred duty; the conſequence was, that if 
the principles were adopted, there would be an end of all ſtabi- 
lity of governments, and conſequently there would be an end to 
the peace and order of ſociety. Nothing could equal the wick 
edneſs of the principles of the French Revolution, but their 
complete 1 of them whenever their intereſt required that 
they ſhould abandon them. Thus, though aſſerted, that 
ſovereign power neceſſarily reſided in every people, the Conven- 
tion had annulled the elections of Repreſentatives made by the 
people of the Netherlands, ordered them to proceed to new elec- 

tions, directed that the French troops ſhould be called out at 
the time, no doubt for the purpoſe of ſecuring the freedom of 
voting, and laſtly, that, in caſe of any conteſted return, the French 

Commander in Chief ſhould finally decide the queſtion. Such 

were the principles that the French were abſurd enough to 

think they could get the people of England to adopt. As to 
the war in which we were now engaged, when he looked at 
the means of both countries to carry it on, he could not help 
looking forward with the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. Hav- 
ing thus largely diſcuſſed the various Larger of the war, he ſaid, 
hae would conclude by moving an addreſs, to which he hoped 

for the general adherence of the houſe. His Lordſhip then 

moved, 8 ö ee ave I 
„ That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty to 

return his Majeſty the thanks of this Houſe, for his molt | 

gracious Meſſage, informing us that the Aﬀembly now ex- 

_ erciling the powers of government in France, have, without 

previous notice, directed acts of hoſtility to be committed againſt 

the perſons and property of his Majeſty's ſubjects, in breach of 
the law of nations, and of the moſt poſitive ſtipulations of | 
treaty ; and have fince, on the moſt groundleſs pretences, ac- | 
tually declared War againſt his Majeſty and the United Pro- 
vinces. To aſſure his Majeſty, that, under the circum- 
ſtances of this wanton and unprovoked aggreſſion, we mwſt grate- | 
fully acknowledge his Majeſty's care lo vigilance in taking the | 
neceſſary ſteps tor maintaining the honour of his Crown; and | 
vindicating the Rights of his People. That his Majeſty may 
rely on the firin and effectual ſupport of the 5 of a | 
1 . | . brave 
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brave and loyal people, in the proſecution of a juſt and neceſſary 
war, and in endeavouring, under the bleſſing of Providence, to 
oppoſe an effi tual barrier to the further progreſs of a ſyſtem 
which ſtrikes at the ſecurity and peace of all independent nations, 
and is purſued in open defiance of every priaciple of moderation, 
good faith, nga and juſtice, | 807 
« That in a cauſe of ſuch general concern, it muſt afford us 
great ſatisfaction to learn that his Uwe N has every reaſon to 
hope for the cordial co-operation of thoſe powers who are united 
with his Majeſty by the ties of alliance, or who feel an intereſt 
in preventing the extenſion of anarchy and confuſion, and in 
contributing to the ſecurity and tranquillity of Europe. | 
That we are perſuaded, that whatever his Majeſty's faith- 
ful ſubjects muſt conſider as molt clear and facred, the ſtability 
of our happy Conſtitution, the ſecurity and honor of his Ma- 
jeſty's Crown, and the preſervation of our Laws, our Liberty, 
and our Religion, are all involved in the iſſue of the preſent con- 
teſt, and that our zeal and exertions ſhall be proportioned to the 
importance of the conjuncture, and to the magnitude and value 
of the objects for which we have to contend,” „ 
The DUKE of PORTLAND begged the indulgence of 
their Lordſhips for one minute, to declare that he gave his moſt 
cordial aſſent to the Addreſs moved by the Noble Secretary; for 
the queſtion was not this day about the probability of a war, or 
about the means of avoiding it, but directly, whether we ſhould - 
ſtand up in out gn defence, for the French had declared war. 
The part we ba to act was unavoidable, and he had no heſita- 
ton in ſaying, that he ſhould give his firm ſupport to a war, the 
object of which was to reſiſt doctrines that, in his opinion, went 
to the overthrow, not merely of all legitimate government, of 
the ſocurity of nations, of peace and order, but even of religion 
itſelf, and of every thing for which ſociety was inſtituted. He 
pledged himſelf, - to the ſupport of the war into which 
we were plunged; declaring at the fame time, that he ſhould. 
not conſider this as tending to prevent him from enquiring ſcru- 
putouſly into the conduct of Miniſters, to know whether they 
had done every thing that might have been done to avert the ca- 
_ or tending to prevent him during the war from examin- 
ing the conduct of Miniſters in the way in which they ſhould. 
carry it on. As to what might be the power of the enemy, it 
was not, he thought, a queſtion upon which they could now de- 
liberate. If they were now in the very zenith of their power, and 
attempted by the ſame means to propagate the ſame doctrines, ; 
he would be ready to incur all the dangers of the war; for he 
thought that we never were engaged in a war upon which the 
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| Lords might object to this mode of election, 


99% PARLIAMENTARY | Lows 
| veryeniſtence of the goverment of thiscountry was fo much a 


- EARL STANHOPE dad, it was too true that never, 


never wWas this country. placed in fo imminent a ſituation.— 


It was indeed, a moſt important queſtion upon which they were 
now to decide—it was no leſs than whether that Houſe was ready 


be e Ava to the ſupport of a war begun by our Miniſters, | 
and in which we were the aggreſſors ? It was trifling with the 


underitanding of the nation, to refine-upon the ceremonies and 


the etiquette that had been ſo much indulged in this affair,—. 


What was the fact? By the 2d Article of the Treaty of Com- 


merce, concluded in 1786, which he ordered to be read by the 
dlerk, it was expreſsly declared, that in cafe of any ſubject of 
fg between the two nationg, the ſending | 

o 


miſunderſtanding ari 


away the Ambaſſador of one of them ſhould be deemed a' rup- 


ture. A mifunderſtanding had taken place, upon which the two | 


nations had correſponded, and M. Chauvelin was ordered away 
in the moſt ignominious manner. Here then was the rupture. 
He could not, therefore, in his conſcience ſay, that it was a 


: 8 and unprovoked zon by France: for he conſi- 
red it to be a war brought upon us by our own Miniſters. 
They had begun it; they had taken the courſe preſcribed 


by an exiſting treaty to begin it; and if it was deſired that the 
nation ſhould act with becoming vigour upon the emergency, it 
was fit they ſhould be told the truth: it was impoſſible to diſ- 
iſe the from Europe, or from poſterity. . He knew that 
he ſhould be unpopular during the preſent fretzy, by thus de- 
claring his opinion; but though he would have been ready to 
ſtand the laſt hazard in a war, where real and eſſential inju- 
Ties had been ſuſtained, he could not, as an honeſt man, 


agree to ſanction a war where we were the direct and ſole 


ſſors. | 8 

e _m— his Noble Relation with not being correct in his 
facts. The Legiſlature had not eſtabliſhed the Republic; it had 
deen done by the Convention; and ſurely if any Aſſembly could 
ever be ſuppoſed to ſpeak the ſenſe of a whole people, it was the 
preſent Convention of France, for every man within the terri- 
tories had a right to chooſe his ee er 
not ſay that an Aſſembly ſo elected did not ſpeak the ſenſe of the 
people. The Noble Lord ſaid, that in going into this war, it 
ſeemed to be a principle not to compare our own * againſt 
chat of the enemy. We were to be plunged into it , and 

the ſtrength of the French was not an object to be deſpiſed. 


hat were their reſources ? They had declared, What. a xr] 
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| world felt to be the caſe in every country, that the crown lands 
were the property of the nation. They have declared what moſt 
men conceive, and what, ſays the Noble Lord, I conceive is the . 
aſe here and every where, that the church lands are in truth 1 
the property of the nation. I conceive it, my Lords, for tke 0 - ( 
impleſt of all reaſons—they differ from every other ſpecies of 
property—they are not of the nature or. eſſence of pfoperty ; 
they are mere ſalary, and if a natioti chooſes they may withdraw 
that ſalary s a, Nation may withdraw its appointmertts from an 
perſon or body Which it chooſes to do without. —This was not 
all, they had done what America did in the caſe of the Loyaliſts, 
and what we did in 1915 and 1745 they had confifcated the 
eſtates of the Emigrants. I hey had by this means got poſſeſ- 
fon of the property of os perſons—it amounted to no leſs 4 
ſum than 192,000,000]. tterling, upon all which ſum, the annual 
rents of which they were now in the receipt of, they might bor- 
row money. A ſtatement had been laid before the Convention, 
by which it appeared that, after all the expences already incurred, 
and after all * expences of 1793, they would {till have of pro - 
perty in their hands, ready to be converted into the actual finews 
of war, 1 Hoe cen: EN ae. = ſuch as e — 
country, nor all the countries of Europe put together, could 
a. Yeh the ability of the enemy that we deſpiſe. He 
lad he was ſure the war might have been avoided, he was fure 
that it might. even yet be avoided, and in this ſentiment he de- 
precated the folly, the injuſtice, the inſanity, of raſhly declaring 
that the War was an aggreſſion on the part of France, when it 
ws ſo indiſputably the act of our own. Miniſters. He would 
move an Amendment that would put truth into the Addreſs to 
be preſented to the King, and by the moving of which be 
ſhould at Jeaſt diſcha Vis own duty to his King and country. 
Hle concluded, therefore, by moving to leave out all the words 
of the Motion made by the Noble Secretary, after the words 
A fe an Adareſs be preſented to. his Majeſty,” and to ſubſtituts 
hs That a humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to 
repreſent to his Majeſty, that by directing the French Ambaſſa- 


: 4 


dor to leave this kingdom, his Majeſty's Miniſters have (inde: 
pendently of repeated provocations) produced a rupture between 
this kingdom and France, inaſmuch as by the ſecond article of 
the Treaty of Navigation and Commerce, made -in the year 
1186, between Great Britain and France, it is expreſsly declar- 
el, that the ſending” 1 either nation the Ambaſſador 
of the other nation, ſhall be deemed. a rupture between the Wo 
countries And humbly to proſe to his Majeſty, that before * 
dis Houle can encourage his PEO concur in meaſures for 
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_ carrying on the war againſt France, lou mbly requeſts WW 

to bs, h of the objects which his Majeſty c by | 

I be EARL of MORTON faid, the Noble Lord was much whit 

miſtaken. in arguing, that the ſending away an Ambaſſador was ' lutic 

ſtated to be a ſtipulated cauſe of rupture: the fact was, the ar- T 

ticle meant no more than this—that in caſe of a war, the coul 

merchants of either country ſhould be allowed twelve months but 

from the time of the rupture to remove their property, and that mea 

to avoid cavil, the twelve months ſhould be computed from the 1 

day on which the Ambaſſador ſhould have been ſent away. ag 

LORD VISCOUNT STORMONT -confirmed thi cp. we 

nion of the Noble Earl who ſpoke laſt ; and expreſſed his ſur- tine 

e that any debate at all ſhould have taken place upon the of p! 

ion for an Addreſs ; for we were, actually at war, he aid, of tl 

and we muſt either bravely defend ourſelves, or throw down our moſ 

arms, fall upon our knees, and ſue for peace 1 _ 

+ Oremus pacem, et dextras tendamus inermen. che 

The ch brought by the French as the grounds of the war mhir 

7 had den, Wer Ende by the Noble Secretary of State, that cauſ 

be would fay but little upon them. He was ſurpriſed to find one 

them make it a crime in the Engliſh that they were not ho/piti- the 1 

| bus feri, that they could feel and relieve the diſtreſles of! fron 

., fellow creatures, and that they ſhould preſume to ſay at the fight; witl 

bol, thoſe diſtreſſes, JV 1 

HSGarunt lacrymæ rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. _ | prov 

His Lordſhip contended that the & of the Britiſh ſhips by of f 

_ France, was a violation of the 19th Nucl of the Treaty o ya. 

Utrecht, which was revived by the laſt Treaty of Paris. As to 2 

| the reſources of France, they appeared to him very different from OY 

' * What they were conſidered to be by the Noble Earl who moved yon 

the Amendment ; and every man who read M. Chambon's Re- Foun 

port, would ſee that her reſources were deſperate. It was there F : 

ſtated, that no new taxes could be impoſed, and that no new "i 

loan could be opened ; as to reſources from confiſcations, and the whe 

ſale of crown lands and foreſts, he was at a loſs to conceive where we 

purchaſers or money could be found, when almoſt the whole Eno 

kingdom was put up to ſale. The only reſource was . ng 

er toujours des aſſignats; theſe were M. Chambon's-own words. 1 F 
The want of corn was ſeverely felt; to remedy the evil, anc F. 

ptevent the ſcarcity from becoming greater, two plans had bee *. 

propoſed; one, that every individual ſhould live two days in the 1 

week on rice and potatoes; the other, that all the dogs and cat = 

| ſhould be killed. Both expedients clearly demonſtratec mo Wo: 


a 


n + AL fou en,, 


| ger of /a famine. His Lordſhip -faid, dhe hd inter d i 
any thing that gave him more pleaſure than the declaration of 
which he had heard that night from 5 Noble Duke, of his reſo- 
lution to give government his h pport in this war. 
The EARL of LAUDERDA 'E 4. he lamented that he 
could not contribute to the unanimity demi y ſo much deſired, 
but whieh in no part of the conduct of Miniſters had they taken 
meaſures to obtain. Appeals to the paſſions of the moſt inflam- 
=—_ kind, provoking and alarming all ranks of the people 
the French, had. for a twelvemonth paſt, been employed | 
to 3 the way for this war—perſons poſſeſſing hereditary diſ- 
tinctions had been excited by alarms for thoſe privileges—men 
ol property had been aſſailed by a cry of partition and the loweſt _ 
of the multitude had been deluded by the moſt incendiary and 
moſt te hand-bills and lets, ſuch as one that he 
held in his „and whoſe title be read, ſtating that a number 
of Frenchmen had been taken up here for a horrid plot that 
che water was poiſoned by them and other moſt inhuman 
inſinuations, all of which too infamous to be detailed. if a 
cauſe was good, ſurely this was not the way to procure unani 
on it. It was moſt irkſome to his feelings to be unable to join in 
the unanimity that was coveted, particularly when he muſt differ 
from the Noble Duke, whom he loved revered, and to differ x 
with whom was moſt trul painful to him, 
The Noble Lord lated with t clearnefs the-reaſons why 
| he could not conſent to ſay rn war was ndleſs and un- 
| provoked; for he muſt conſider the act of pr ibi iting the export 
of foreign corn to France, when it „ to all other 
countries, 'as a direct outrage againſt that people; and in-trath 
the Noble Secretary's apology for it was a proof that they conſi | 
dered 1 . If hoſtility. ++ It was an act of precaution. 
2 an enemy.“ They conſidered the French as an enemy 
at that — Their defence of the alien bill, a direct in- 
fringement of the treaty of 1786, way equally feeble 1e The 
French had taken eee inſt foreigners too. It =_ =o 
2 the French had taken precaution oh av pal _ —_— 
ar / had taken no Pro? core ich bp 
taken * natives and 7 was the he ditindtion. 1 | f 
England, Frenc men were ſubject to grievances to which Eng- 
men were not ſubject, and that was contrary to the treaty; but 
in France, Englithmen were ſubje& to no difficulty'to which 
Frenchmen were not equally ſubject. M. Chauvelin's diſmiſ- 
fon was ſald not to be a rupture within the article of the treaty, 
becauſe it required a previous miſunderſtanding between the two 
nations to make fuch diſmiſſion 4 rupture. Had there not 
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a correſpondence upon complaints on both ſides ? - But Miniſters 
_" themſelves, in their former conduct, had ſhewn what was their 


own underſtanding of his diſmiſſion. They had recalled Lord 
Gower, and this alſo under the treaty would have been a rupture, 


if they had not, in the letter which he was directed to preſent, | 


formally declared that his recall was not to be interpreted into 
nn act of hoſtility, Had ſo explained the diſmiſſion of M. 
Chauvelin ? That this diſmiſſion, in the hoſtile and ignominious 
way in which it was done, was viewed by the French as a direct 
rupture, and was the immediate cauſe of the war, a ſtrong fact 
brought out this evening, for the firſt time, would prove. The 
| had M. Dumourier with a miſſion to Lord Auckland, 
and at the ſame time they ſent another agent here, Did not 
this prove their anxious deſire of peace ?— Theſe perſons were 
charged to treat either directly as accredited Miniſters, or indi- 
rectly. This was done juſt before the diſmiſſion of M. Chau- 
velin; but the inſtant that they heard of that act, they conſi- 
dered it as a rupture, and the declaration of war took place. The 
Noble Lord congluded a ſpeech full of ſtrong and forcible argu- - 
ment, by ſtating, that he was ſolicitous only of ſeeing ſuch an 
Addreſs as might procure unanimity—an Addreſs of a general | 


- 


pledge of ſupport to his Myjeſty; but not including words in 


. which Noble Lords could not join without violating their con- 


ſciences, and aſſerting what they ſolemnly believed to be untrue, 
For this purpoſe he ſhould move after words“ That an 
80 Addrefs be preſented to his Majeſty” — the following as a ſub- 
ſtitute for all the reſt. , ,, | 
That we learn, with the utmoſt concern, that the Aſſem- 
| bly, who now exerciſe the powers of Government in France, 
have directed the commiſſion of acts of hoſtility againſt the per- 
ſons and property of your FLY ſubjects, and that they have 
ſince actually d war againſt your Majeſty and the United 
Provinces—we humbly beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that 
the Houſe of Lords will exert themſelves with the utmoſt zeal | 
in the maintenance of the honor of your Majeſty's Crown, and 
the vindication of the rights of your people. And nothin 
ſhall be wanting on our part that can contribute to that firm and | 
effectual ſupport which your Majeſty has ſo much feaſon to ex- 
pect from a brave and loyal people, in repelling every hoſtile } 
attempt againſt this country, and in ſuch other exertions as may 
be en to induce France to conſent to ſuch terms of paci- 
fication as may be conſiſtent with the honour of your 9 B 
, the ſecurity of your allies, and the intereſts of your 
LORD HAWKESBURY expected the moſt perfect unani- 
mity. He was forry there was one diſſentient voige. The 
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| Convention of France bad been unanimous in declaring War 


ion on the part of England. His Lordſhip thought otherwiſe. 


being accuſed of any intention of giving offence. to another ſtate. 


Vw U0D vY © "OY oy” ee” a 


the ſame manner. His Lordſhip aſked if the French had not 


| alſo, and the Dutch war, which was a war without ace 
tone, 


wiſdom of hearing and rehearing every Bill that came before 


as a war, twenty-four hours was all that was to be given to 'a 
_ queſtion upon which the very fate of England perhaps might 


2 

3 pre Oe : : 
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againſt England: he did not think there was leſs reaſon for una- 
nimity on the part of their Lordſhips. - It had been ſtated that 
the prohibiting the exportation of grain to France was an aggreſ- 


When France had ſhewn hoſtile intentions to this country, and 
had a large fleet in the Mediterranean, and was fitting out ſhips 

in every port of the kingdom, would it have been prudent to 
have ſent grain to them who were to fight againſt us? Every 
ſtate had a right to adopt precautions for her ſafety without 


The Alien Bill had been alſo alleged as a cauſe of War by France, 
but with as little foundation as the former. The Alien Bill was 
not reſtricted to France, but reſpected all foreigners, of whatever 
country; yet none had complained of the Bill except France, © 
owns" perhaps, its effect was not felt by any other nation in 


uſed the ſame precautions with to Engliſhmen, and all 
ſtrangers that arrived in France ? obſerved, that it would 
be ſtrange if a nation had not a right to make ſuch laws as her 
particular circumſtances might require, and that any nation 
ſhould find a pretence for war in ſuch an act of a ſovereign andin- nm 
dependent ſtate, —His Lordſhip next adverted to the neceſſity of wy 
both meaſures. The firſt was requiſite, from the apprehen „ 


of a ſcarcity in this kingdom and the ſecond, from the extra-- 0. 
ordinary influx of Frenchmen, which created a ſerious alarm, - ww” 
His Lordſhip ſupported the Addreſs. x, „ $0108 
The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE faid, he had co-oper- 9 
ated with the Noble Duke in his zealous oppoſition to t wy.wo 
wars; to the American war, which was a war againſt principles 
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In the putſet of theſe wars, they had heard the ſame loft) 

the ſame inflammatory language ; but conſcious that they were 
diſcharging their duty, they had given as firm an vppoſition to 
theſe-wars as he believed any Noble Lord was diſpoſed to give to 
this. It was the peculiar duty of that Houſe to give ſound ad- 
vice to the Throne, Their beſt character was that they were 

a Council, not a regiſter of edicts, and therefore thinking him- 
ſelf called on to deliver his opinion freely, and eejing it his duty nt 
to do;ſo, he roſe for. that purpoſe. Hig Lordſhip faid, the bene- "i 
fits of free debate were too well known, and too often felt in the | 
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them, that it was wonderful that on a ſubje& of ſuch magnitude 
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depend. NIiniſters themſelves ſhould be anxious to avoid taking 


the nation with this ſort of ſurpriſe. A ſtock-jobber might prac- 
tiſe a ſurpriſe by ſome ingenious fraud, from which he was to 
make a ſudden profit, and-which was to be at an end next day; 


a lawyer might exert a lucky thought, and gain for a client his 
; a doctrine whieh he would caſt off and reprobate the 
moment he had done with it: but the Miniſters of a country 
to take a whole nation by ſurpriſe, to inflame them by artifice, 
to 1 them over to a purpoſe, by appeals to their paſſions, 
was ſuch monſtrous a as well as miſchief, that it could 

not be ſufficiently reprobated. It was a mockery of their Lord- 


'-, Ships. to ſay that they expected unanimity. They contrived to 
prevent unanimity ; they had thrown the die they had involved 


' the nation, and they now came down to eke out their former ar- 
© guments with all the ſheds and fragments they had left. They 
| rallied all the little vagrant reaſons at 

tte main body the day before, and what were they ?—contemp- 
tible trifling about ceremonies. - They had committed us, and 
their conduct now lies at the tribunal of Gud, of the public, 
Who were th 1 they who kept a Miniſter, or they 
who diſmiſſed him ! They who offered to explain, or they who 
refuſed to hear ? 'They 4 offered to go on and trade in amity, 


- 


| . they who prohibited the export of grain to them, while open 
dt all the reſt of the world ?—lt was well known that Dumou- 


rier was anxious to come to England to negociate, not to fight, 
and nothing but the diſmiſſion of Chauvelin, in the harſh way 
in which it had been done, put an end to a miſſion that would 
have ſecured us the continuance of peace. The Noble Marquis 
made a forcible appeal on the ſtate of the country, on the diſ- 
contents of Ireland, and the indiſpoſition of Scotland, and 


delt much on the two latter. What would be the conſe- 
.. = quence, he aſked, when the real public of England alſo ſhould | 


be raiſed, and the falſe: public (the Aſſociations) be laid afleep ! 
The fate of Holland was not a ſuhject of eonfidence to thoſe 
who knew it beſt. If its Bank, its Eaſt-India and Weſt-India 
Company ſhould be affected, the whole fabric of Holland would 


give way. The great queſtion to reſolve was, what this war 


was for, what it was to do, and how it was to end? It was not a 
war of anger, nor of vengeance. What was it then ? It was 
not now to be undertaken for Louis XVI. though the Secretary 


of State had jocularly treated the mode by which he had in a 
former debate ay; to ſave his life. He had been accuſed of 
| rench Aſſembly might be. corrupted, yet other 
very virtuous Aſſemblies had not heen proof againſt it. He _ 


ſuppoſing the 


had ſtrayed from 
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not mentioned money; he ſuppoſed the members would not have 
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«i ved, Their Lorddhips ſhould upon 
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known what it meant, they could not tell the colour of a guinea, 
though a clever Miniſter might have taught them its value. He 
aſked if the war was to be undertaken for the Queen and the reſt 


of the Royal Family; inſtead of ſerving whom. he ſaid, it 
would prove their ruin. He was afraid it was a war of aggran- 


diſement on our parts; a war to proſecute which we were ne- 
— with the other powers for treaties now underſtood, now 


thing but figned, and which, as ſoon as we were fair 
i Pwr twenty-four — 


ſanction and to ſupport. 
The DUKE of LEEDS warmly approved of the Ad- 


dreſs and of the war, which he thought was unavoidable by 


Miniſters, and in which his Grace declared they ſhould have 
his hearty ſupport. 

The EARL of KINNOUL ſtrongly objected 
ſertion that Scotland was indiſpoſed to the war. There had been 


attempts made to ſpread ſedition there; but the people in general. 
his Lordſhip faid, loved, and would defend the Conſtitution ; 
and he was perſuaded they would with one voice ſupport the ne- 


ceſſary war in which France had plunged us: 

The MARQUIS of LAN SDOWN E faid he ſpoke only 
of Scotland's indiſpoſition to the war, from the declarations he 
had ſeen publiſhed ; the Noble Earl himſelf had borne him out 
in much more than the amount of his aſſertion. 

Lord Stanhope's Amendment firſt, and then Lord Lauder- 


dale's, were put, and negatived. 


The Addreſs then paſſed in the affirmative, nd the Houſe | 


roſe. at 12 ee, and adjourned to February 14K; 
FEBRUARY 14. 


= the Lords preſented their Addreſs to bis Majeſty, of 7 


which the following is a copy : 


The: humble Addreſs of the Rig ka Honourable the Len a 


ritual and Temporal, in > Parliament nnn 


« AA. Gracious. Sovereign, 


6 We, Your Ma Majeſty's moſt dutiful 7 
Lords Spiritual and 3 4 in Parliament 


cious Me 


. We ae Your ? that we hove bent ah a juſt 


*,  - POWEers 


bes ah ; 


A fubjedts, the . 
embled, return 


Your Majeſty our humble thanks for Your Majeſty's moſt gra- | 5 


ſentiment of indignation, — the Aſſemdly who now exerciſe the 
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Bons, and of the moſt poſitive 


- firm and effectual ſupport whi 
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poen of Government in France, have directed, 3 previous 
notice, the commiſſion of acts of hoſtility againſt the perſons and 

of Your Maj hag rot ee. 
lations of Treaty; and that 
they have ſince, on the inoſt groundlebs pretences, actually de- 
clared war againſt Your Majeſty and the United Provinces. 
That under the circumſtances of this 171 and unprovoked 
_—_— we are ful to Your for the ſteps which 
ren 
Crown, and to. vindicate the rights of Vour People: that no- 
thing will be wanting on our "oy that can contribute to that 
fon to expect from a b hel yt pact e 
ex a brave e in jon of 
bv chal from e yoga under the bleſſ- 
ing of Providence, nn a e further 
progreſs of a ſyſtem which ſtrikes at the ſecuri a of all 
independent nations, and is purſued in open of every 
principle of moderation, good faith, th, humanity and juſtice. - 
We affure Your Majeſty, that deeply as we feel the hap- 
| Pineſs of our country intereſted in the reſult of this conteſt, fr 
muſt afford us the greateſt ſatisfaction to learn that, in a cauſe of 
fuch general concern, Your Majeſty has reaſon to hope for the 
| condia tion of thoſe powers who are united with Your 
_ Majeſty by the ties of alliance, or who feel an intereſt in pre- 
venting the extenſion of anarchy and confuſion, and contribut- | 
ing to he enn and tranquillity of Europe. * Kel. 


His MAJESTY ANSWER. 


5 2h Lords, 1 | 
I return you m hearty thanks for this y dutifal and af- - 
fectionate ſs. : 15 | 
J receive, with the greateſt ſatisfaction, the affurances of 


your firm and effectual ſupport in the proſecution of the juſt and 


neceſſary war in which I am , in conſequence of the un- 
- provoked aggreſſion of France; and I truſt that, by the blefling | 
of Providence, my efforts will be rendered ſucceſsful for main- | 
© taining the rights of my people, preventing the extenſion | — ow 
e and ae to the future e of 9 = 
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Thi as the Trial of Mr. R WW ns for | 
the ſixth It tay not be improper to take notice of the 
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The Houſes 8 met a 0 pre 
KER roſe and ſaid, + © 
His Majeſty has cab me to acquain 
*« that His Majeſty received with the 


e e open e e 

(6 conjuncture. n 
r e ehe bee this Houſe « The, 
«Rep -# r 0, 8 a of the S 

0 4 a an 
« Manufacture of this country 5 * ; 
„ e ad dakirnent; the Of | 
DOT, — the tte wer en nd the 


Mr. Ramſay likewiſe delivered «Au Aera of i the 
* of Debts owing by the Eaſt India e e e. | 
« Settlements in 0 ſpecifying the amount bear Te 
1790, ac. 


the goth of April 1586, and on the goth 
« cording to the lateſt advices,” _ — an 1 Ode 45 


Houſe of the _ January laſt, together with 29 other Ac- 
Lig wok be 


2 ; the ti the Accounts were ordered to 
Moved by Mr. Grey, That: there be laid befote- this Houſe. - 
„A Copy of the Declaration made by Lord Auckland tothe 
© States General of the United Provinces, on the firſt; of Nov 


- 


vember, 1992.” And alſo, | 
« A Copy of the Memorial preſented by „ 
2. 


« the States General of the United Provinces on the-gth of ] 

« nuary laſt. Both were ordered. 
The Order of the Day being read for the ſecond reading of | 

the Rochdale Navigation Bill, and for hearing Counſel at' the 


her of the Houſe, aſter a ſhort converſation it was agreed thad 


Counſel ſhould not be called in. 
eee e eg 


time. 


* : : T5 42 7 %* N 3 ” by 
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They as AR TOP Pb. 
The SPEAKER faid he wiſhed to ſubmit ons Hors the 
entering into ſome regulations in . 
buſineſs of Election Petitions. 8 Committee had by 
nnn the Clerle of the Hoo 8 
"Re 3 2 | 5 
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and the Counſel returned to the Bar ; which Os he meant, 


th the approbiitian cf the Houſe, to-appropriate to the diſpatc 


— private buſineſs ; and, as he felt it his duty to endeavour that 
all the Election Petitions if poſſible, be difpoſed of in the 


the t x that opportunity of | 
on . „„ 
bo an EleAion Petition ſhould be choſen, he would take the Chair 
| 5 25 barter before ſour, and: have. the Houſe counted preciſely 


Gelbe. Before he ſat down, the ſaid, he hoped 
the Houſe would:excuſe what he bad taken ry o hard, 


2 they confidered the extreme neceſſity ary 
tiſtanices 


orf r * 
ane. 


reer 


A jou 7; 

OHN JARVIS. then fiood up and fad, that he did 
| not reno ops th motion that had been ſubm 

| as the advocate of a ſet of men extreme- 


Nee 


ries of which the Houſe could have no conception. He allud- | 


; 8 — to a certain deſcription of officers in his Ma- 
Sir John acknowledged that it would. be neceſſary 
4d dar buy} ng wwe thoſe in whoſe * be: ſtood 
Seas an on, and to ſtate their xeał ſituation. The Pet iy 
' Navy, Sir John oblerved,. mere by 


f mortifications and inconveniencies. 


the meaneſt boy in the veſſel; and on thai abin a Britiſh 

_ Fon Fam G . ſettle, — noel Aix 
nen occahon. for > were 

9 2 * 6s 

Wh. the veſſel without being 

ena” ö oat * e 
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LORD ARDEN orig and officially „ a Toto for an | 
Keen rumber of 20,000 kamen, and d der month for 


itted to the 


ee of ey were 
Aloe while on board a victualling ration in common with | 


y being com- 


y could neither go 
ſubject to this! 3 
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ure Giant ofthis ale oullexcietheateion of Gove 


ment, and 1 n quate to the occaſion, 
ing an evil ſo mas 


would be provided tho py 
| nifeſt and fo DN UTE declared t of Pri: 


(art ks 22 5 
the honguy be , , re inſedta. 
therefore, that he meant —— was, that thoſe officers who, 


like himſelf, T 8 


blic ſervice, and were willing to 80 to an 
—— any reſerve or ſtipulation whatever ee. not be d= 
jedt to ſuch inconveniencies in future. Sir John concluded with 
faying, that he did not ſee how the inconvenience could be im- 


mediately-remedied ;; eee ee ee 


bad no bt it would be done. 


Mr. SECREFARY DUNDAS: faid, - hat it would be 
doing an injuſtice. to Government to ſuppoſe that any accom- 


modation could be afforded to the gentlemen of the Navy, 


could not be expected that- an immediate an- 


| = conad. ba . Honourable Mem- 
SIR ARVIS bowed and the ; 
dr oe 4 


$54 


hs |  Fenzvany 5 | 
Nox unten ket 1k han. a Balls, 


| |  Fenruary 6. .f 


| Not Member flint for » Pall, „e, 


„„ FEBRUARY Ts; wats 
- Not mme for a Ball, | 
x "Fenpnany fs, _ - 
I Not Mocmpen ſufficient for a Ballot. 
hay FEBRUARY 9. 5 
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Nr. SECRETARY DUNDAS lang 7 avs" wen 


from W nn day: PRE 


they ended, as moſt 


or to 1 2 public ſervice, who felt inconveniencies that it 
power of Government to remedy, would not be moſt 


rally lope, At the ſame time, however, Mr. Dundas ob- 
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| Houſe of Lords" [ Inzich the reader will; 
hates], After che meſſage had been r. Dundas moved | 
ee be taken conſderation to-morrow, Agreed 
"Mr. MARTIN begged live to call the attention of the | 


| Houſe to the eee, e . 
taken refuge e ee. 
which they derived humanity of the nation. He un- 


that the one which was deſtined for the ſubſiſtence of the cl 
in particular would be « eted | 
leſs means ſhould in the interim be deviſed for” raiſing 
fupply. It had been ſuggeſted to him, that to this end, it would 


proper 
31 nt a brief for making collections in the different 
—— of the ki He was informed, that in England 


and Wales there were nnn 


00 places of worſhip belongi 
to the Eſtabliſhment, and Won 700 belonging © 


to Diffenters; 


in all near 10,000; it was not too much, he hoped, 2 1 
iſed in 


— which 


that by means of the king's brief 40 e 
each; and thus a conſiderable ſupply might 
would ſuffice for ſome time for the ſupport of the unfortunate 
men in whoſe fayour he was ſpeaking, or enable 
ſertle them in ſuch places as it might be deemed e 
_ mately to eftabliſh them. Perhaps it might be adviſable to ad- 
dreſs the Crown to grant them ſome tem 
creatures in diftreſs; and he would very willing 
he had undertaken into the hands 
qualified than he wag to perform it with moſt effect. But if no 


one elſe would take up the buſineſs, he __ 12 os = er | 
u whi 


make a motion on 


on a future day, . 


then opened to the Houſe. 


Mr. „ LAM RTO N obſerved, that as it was a matter of public | 


„that Miniſters were underſtood to have entered into a 


| with the Emperor of Germany, he wiſhed to aſk the | 
Right Honourable Secretary, whether he had any objection to 
the ee 'of fuck. trenty, if any lach wa really in 


__ exiſtence? 


* SECRETARY DUNDAS aid, he did not confiler 
Ic notori as 'A production of importan 
| be 40 5 not -e ſay whether any ſuch as 


ground for producing it. 


if it was, he Met Shows 6 
* W mean to preſs 


He preſumed the eee 


at nnn and without any previous e 3 — | 


1 th arts d. 


derſtood that the fund for heir relief vas nearly exhauſted, and | 


ths en e emed, ur | 
a freſh | 


meaſure to move the Houſe to addreſs his Ma- 


ernment to 
nt ulti- 


relief. For his 
part, all he wanted, was to fulfil the offices of humanity to fellow | 


ly.refign the taſk : 
others COMO Cotter 


| ; the Hon. 
5 3838 had juſt mentioned eke or was not in ee but WM 


Z bane Ee 3D; 


- 
1 N 
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: een Gaia he chen was not prepared. If 

- en. Houſe, fr wich bo the ſubject, the next de] Gy 
d | the Houſe would decide upon it according to its ju 


diſcretion 
Mr. GREY was ſurpriſed that the Right Honourable Tu 


tleman ſhould wiſh to monopolize the right of building 
ments upon public notoriety ; he had often given it as ſutficient 
r it made for him, bow then could be with any 
degree of conſiſtency refuſe that to others of which he was always 
ready to make ſo much / uſe himſelf? If ſuch a treaty as that 
to which alluſion. had been made was really in exiſtence, he/ 
uss decidedly of opinion that the Houſe could not with propriety = 
e without having the treaty 
the 
M. LAMBTON remarked, that this treatry, if any ſuch 
there was, would enable him to determine whether the war was 
not abſolutely neceſſary on our part; for if it was in being in 
January laſt, when M. Chauvelin was endeavouring to negociate 
with us, he would admit the engagements e e by us in 
wn ht be ſuch as to have put it out of our power to 
1 led us to take a part in the 
war. . on the other hand, if no ſuch treaty exiſted at 
that period, he might | aj be of opinion that Miniſters had 
not acted wiſely in refu to negociate, and that the war was Fi 
not forced upon them by abſolute neceſſity 17 80 7177 
Mr. SECRETAR DUNDAS ſaid, A8 Ed har if ths Honouzdble 5 i i 
Gentleman wiſhed to the buſineſs on the Houſe the | W's 
next if OE © courſe, would be then given. to his | 7 0 


Mr. LAMBTON faid, it was his intention to make a motion 
on the ſubject to-morrow. | 

MAJOR MAITLAND. roſe to make his promiſed motion 
eſpecting the trial of Mr. Haſtings. He faid, that in what he 
— ſay, nothing was fart er from his thoughts than to 
touch in the ſmalleſt degree upon the Pe re 
unfortunate gentleman who was hment, or to 
araign the juſtice of the Houſe 1 to trial, or to 
a SA i ths ens 3” Far he. DEN. 
had committed the taſk of ſeeing it carried on; but till he muſt *, 
ſtate the extreme of the trial as a departure from that prin- | 
ciple of the law of England, which required that judgment 
INE iven in all caſes, o tht puniſhment 1 * 
3 acquittal as foon proclaim to 
— N Ba 
oy (ings, the departure pfincip : 
ene Wannen 0 Ye wal gp OO 
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of this or any kingdom. Mr. Haſtings had nom been nine years 
under accuſation, and nearly fix years upon his trial. When it 


was conſidered, that this gentleman had returned home at an ad- 


vanced period of life, and with a conſtitution impaired by the 


cares and fatigues neceſſarily attending upon the government of 
a great Empire, and broken by a long reſidenee iti a ſultry cli. | 


mate, he was ſure that no man could by any calculation ſuppoſe 
that his life could have laſted fix years from the day of his re- 
turn; and yet during a period to which no one could have pre- 
R 
dtleman ept upon his trial, bending every year before 
the Houſe of Lords, EA juſtice of his . The length 
of this trial had been noticed in a neighbouring nation, and no 
doubt would be uſed as an argument by thoſe who were diſaf. 
feed to the Conſtitution of Eng nd, that Conſtitution which 
was dear to e man of ſenſe and wiſdom in the nation 


From foreign to domeſtic foes he was anxious to take away every | 


e argument againſt the Conſtitution, that might be drawn 

m the delay of juſtice, occaſioned by the unprecedented length 
of this trial; and it was his fincere wiſh that fome Membe 

would undertake the taſk of deviſing ſome plan for expediting 
proceedings in criminal caſes, and rendering it impoſſible that 

Fr gp trial ſhould ever be protracted in England to fo aſto- 
niſhing 


ing a. length. In turning in his mind the unprecedented 


hardſhip thrown upon Mr. Haſtings by the unexampled length 


of his trial, he had reſolved to move that a Committee ſhould be 


appointed to confider of means for expediting the proceedings; 


and he meant in that Committee to move two ſpecific propoſitions, | 
one, that the managers fhould be at liberty to on the trial, 
though the Houſe of Commons ſhould not be at in Weſt- 


minſter Hall. Of this he was aware there was only ene precedent, 
and that was in the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford: he 
was alfo aware that this mode was not without inconvenierice and 


objection; for many cafes might ariſe in which: the Managers | 
might have occaſion to withdraw and conſult their-prineipals, | 
| Which could not be done without great delay, if the Houſe was 
not at hand and ſitting. But this objection would not appear 
very forcible to thoſe who conſidered, that on the days of trial | 
the attendance of Members in the Houſe was generally very 


thin; a very blameable remiſſneſs was to be perceived in them 


not only on that, but on other occaſions; and he, in common 
with others, had to lament, that notwithſtanding the _—_— | 
t 1 


of the affaits that were preſſing upon Parliament, it hac 
found impoſſible, during the laft week, to makt à Houſe for the 


purpoſe of trying the merits of a conteſted election. The Par 
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rradted to a length nn and unprecedented in the annals | 
He r 


a 
have been protracted, had this unfortunate | 


liament | 
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liament had now lived nearly to the middle of its career, and yt 
ſo great had been its remiſſneſs, that it had not yet decided upon 
the rights of many of the Members of that Houſe to the feats 
which they actually occupied. This remiſſneſe was the more 
unpardonable, as it was the occaſion of a delay of juſtice, which 
it was the ſpirit of the law of Eng ſhould be adminiſtered 
with all due expedition. The other ſpecific propoſition which 
he meant to move in the Committee was, that à conference 
might be propoſed to the Lords, for the en ge of deviſing meatts 
for accalerating the concluſion of the trial. He concluded by 
moving for a mittee to conſider of means for expediting the 
__ on the impeachment depending againſt Warren Haſtings, 
2 „ * h 5 
Mr. SECRETARY DUN DAS ſaid, that the queſtion then 
before the Houſe might be diſcuſſed with the leſs difficulty, as 
the Honourable Gentleman had exprefsly declared that it was 
not his intention to cenſure either the Houſe” or its managers. 
He admitted that the trial had been protracted to a very extra- 
ordinary length ; but, in the firſt. place, the delay aroſe out of tlie 
nature of the caſe; the impeachment ext to almoſt ever 
branch of the adminiſtration of the perſon who was the fubjecs 
of it; and the evidence was to be collected from an immenſe 
maſs of correſpondence, and a vaſt number of books and records. 
It was impoſſible, however, that another trial ſhould ever be ex- 15 
tended to ſuch a length as the preſent, for a new judicature had 1 
been provided by Parliament for all offences committed or that 
ſhould be committed in India, by any of the Company's ſervants. 
The Honourable Gentleman had alluded to the notice taken in 
a neighbouring country of the extreme length of the trial in 
queſtion. He (Mr. Dundas) not having to boaſt of the friendſhip 
of Mr. Briſſet, could not be very much diſpoſed .to ſupport his 
authority or weight in caſes of this kind; ſtill leſs was he in- 
clined to recommend the ſummary modes of adminiſtering juſtice 
{aid by that gentleman to be preparing in England (viz. ſcaf- 
folds for the Straffords and Lauds) ; on the contrary, he was 
much more diſpoſed to excuſe even delay, than to countenance 
the very compendiqus and expeditious way of diſpatching trials 
which: ſeemed to lie fo near the heart of Mr. Briſſot. As to the 
caſe of Mr. Haſtings, it held out two objects to public conh- 
deration; one, the hardſhip to the ed occaſioned by the 
delay; the other, the injury that might be done to national juſtice 
if by too great an attention to the eaſe of an individual, a guilty 
man ſhould eſcape puniſhment, With reſpect to the motion for 
a Committee, he did not mean to oppoſe it; but he doubted 
much the propriety of the propoſed conference between the two. 
Houſes, for it was very probable * the Lords might not 
5 N % . 3 ; | . | * 
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ir confiſtent with ſtrict juſtice to the accuſed to hold a confe- | 
rence with his accuſers on the ſubje of deviſing means to bring 
the trial to a ſpeedy conclufion. All that could be expected 
from a conference might, in his opinion, be procured in another 
way; and it might perhaps be effected by a reſolution on the 
part of the Lords to meet oftener than twice a week, . 
> MAJOR MAITEAND, in reply, took notice of what Mr. 
Dundas had ſaid about Mr. Briſſot, which was an alluſion to 
mething that had been faid in the Houſe of Lords by Lord 
Lauderdale, Major Maitland's brother (the Noble Lord had ſaid, 
that he was proud of acknowledging that Mr. Briſſot was in the 
liſt of his friends). "The Major faid, that an alluſion to what 
had happened in another place was irregular; as, for his own 
rt, he was ready to ſay, that he had not the honour of know- | 
| Mr. Briſſot, or calling him friend; but he would add, that 
if he were honoured with the friendſhip of ſuch a man he would 
deem it a very high honour indeed. RESTS 
+ MA FOR SCOTT made a ſhort Speech on the occaſion. 
Sir WILLIAM YOUNG faid a few words, which cloſed 
the converſation on this ſubject, 
The queſtion was then put, and Major Maitland's Motion 
for a Committee was carried without a diwiſion. 1 
MA eee defired to know whether his Ma- | 
jeſty's Miniſters wou ve any objection to produce papers 
Lerchrirn accounts of the orders given for aten ſhips laden 
with corn, and bound for the ports of France. 775 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER obſerved, | 
that the Houſe had refolved to take the King's Meſſage into 
eonſideration to-morrow, and it certainly was not conſiſtent with | 
the practice of the Houſe to call for papers, and without any | 
reaſon aſſigned, that might prevent the Houſe from adhering to | 
its Reſolution. | 77 1 8 
MAJOR MAITLAND inſiſted that the information which 
he required ought to be laid before the Houſe: the King's meſ- 
ſage ſtated that the war was unprovoted by us. Gentlemen ought | 
to have before them evidence of that fact, before they could | 
pledge themſelves to the truth of it. The papers that he wanted 
would prove whether it was, that whilſt corn was ſuffered to be 
exported to every other foreign country, that only was ſtopped 
which was deſtined for France. To come at the knowledge of | 
this fact, he moved, that there ſhould be laid before the Houſe, | 
nun account of all orders given ſince the month of October 
1792, for ſtopping all ſhips laden with corn and bound for 


rance. e 
"The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER: fill adhered: | 
to his former opinion. A 2 had been brought down 

from the Crown, informing the Houſe that the country was t 
262 e . War; 
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war; the Houle had reſolved to take this Vleſſage into confider- 
ation the next day, and it maſt follow either that the in 
queſtion muſt firſt be produced, which could not be done 5 ſoon 


1 next day, or that the anſwer to ſo very important a Meſſage 


muſt be delayed to a more diſtant: day. Such delay he deemed 
to be totally unneceſſary, as every gentleman who wiſhed to 

nd any argument upon the Ae, thigh Ipeak of it as 2 
t, and take all the advantage ariſing from the admiſſion of it. 


Mr. SHERIDAN ſaid, he „ e that 2 
Honourable Gentleman did not ſee the true object and drift of 
the Motion. Ie anfwer which ſome one would propoſe the 
next (this day) to be returned to the Meſſage, would | 
be, as uſual, an echo of the Meſſage. Now the latter declared 
that the war was unprovoked by England. But how did this ap- 
pear ? It was aſſerted in France that we had entered into a treaty 
with Auſtria, and had laid an embargo on all corn deſtined for 


France. If the former part of the aſſertion was true, the latter 
might be the eſſect of ſuch treaty, and either act would be a 


pretext for war; in that caſe then how could the Houſe; confiſt+ 
ently with a regard for truth, reſolve that the war was under 


taken by France on growleſs pretences ?.—"—© 5 
Mr. SECRETARY. NDAs obſerved, that gentlemen 
who ſhould be diſpoſed to vote againſt the Addreſs-the-next raph! 


might urge this as a teaſon for x ing the conſideration 

the Meſſage, and the Houſe would gre . argument all the 

weight that it ſhould be found to deſerve. E 
Mr. ROLLE approved of the embargo on corn; it was a 


meaſure called for by every part of the country, on account f 
e ns w at home; the people 
. 1 


the apprehenſion 6 
— the county whi he honour to repre 
were highly ſatisfied of the neceſſity of the war; they breath 
nothing but loyalty to the King and Conſtitution, and wers 
ready to (pill the laſt of their blood in defence of bot. 


Mr. GREY admitted, that loyalty to the King and Conſtitu- 
wn ws foe e IIS e te fithe Lilipien 5-0 


the people would, no doubt, ſhew the greateſt readineſs to ſup+ 
port the war; but then it ought to be made to appear to them, 


that it was forced upon them by inevitable 'neceſſity, and not 


novoked by acts of aggreſfion done. by our own” Miniſters. 


When the le were called upon to riſk their lives and fore 


tunes, the Executive Government ought readily to produce 


wcument tending to prove that the war was both juſt. and necet- . 
ry; to refuſe ſuch documents, and yet expect that the Houſe 
ſhould in the dark aſſert the war to be juſt, neceſſary, and un- 


froroked, was to inſult the repreſentatives of the e; and he 


would not heſitate to ſay that the gentlemen could not, without 


elerting their duty, ſubmit to ſuch treatment. 
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ä proving ing the ſpecifio meaſure of the embargo, would be calling 


1 before the Houſe ; Partial evidence Ely 


© Mr. SECRETARY. DUNDAS (aid, that if any gentle- | 
man ſhould argue upen the embargo as upon a fac, he might | 


the motion then before the Houſe, and which he was willing 


 derſtand it to be admitted, that 
| ae to other foreign countries, the embargo extended only to 


in one word—Certainl 


| that i in this caſe France was prefer dat an enemy before any 


preparations for that purpoſe; and he held it to be wiſe and pru- 


| . of the Houſe. 


| $0,000 "2/564 including 4000 marines, was brought- up ; 


| explaining and amending the Police Bill of 1 year. Th g 


us PARLTAMENTARY Y -Comnoxs 
--Sir-WIELIAM TON OE faid, that to eill for de papen 


mere er parte evidence ; the whole of the correſpondence 
with other tes and which had led to chis meaſute, ought to 


miſlead Gentlemen. 


bony. boldly advance it, as no one intended to deny it. 
AJOR MAITLAND obſerved, that had the Right Hon, | 
Groton deigned to ſay this ſooner, he would not have made 


now to withdraw. | 
Mr. .GREY wiſhed to know eue y whether he might un« | 
n corn was ſuffered to be ex. 


laden with grain, and deſtined for Frane. 
he CHAN ELLOR of the EXCHEQUER: anſwered 


Mr. no word Orr, f DUNDAS wiſhed to add a few words 
by way of explanation. He ſaid the embargo was intended to 
—_ the operations of an enemy, who was known to be making | 

tions of war againſt us. | 


is explanation was ridiculed by Mr. GREY, who obſerved 


act of hoſtility was committed. 

Mr. SECRETARY- DUNDAS explained again ; he faid 
the embargo was a meaſure of precaution calculated to retard the 
operations of a power diſpoſed to attack us, and actually making 


dent to prevent ſuch a power from acquiring the means of acting 
inſt us with 1nore vigour and effect. 
MAJOR MAITLAND's Motion was withdrawn, with the 


Mr. GREY wiſhed. the Miniſter wauld ſay ay or no, whe 
ther any treaty was actually concluded between Great Britain an 
the Tir Rept But no anſwer was given. 

from the Committee af Supply, of the vote 0 i 


put an end to the converſation. n Houſe vowel. to the Re 
og without an 7 debate. | | 
Mr. VANSITTART moved for leave to bring in a Bill {off 


amendment which he propoſed to make, was to exempt from 
clauſe againſt yagrants ſuch diſabled: ſoldiers and failar $ as ſhou 
be found on their way to their homes. 


Motion aſſed, and the Houſe ad at ten o'clock Ml 
The K be! k WII Frmon 


T 
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MAJOR MAITLAND obſerved that there was a rumour 
- that the Right Honourable Gentleman (Dundas) had given up 
his plan relative to a Militia for Scotland; he wiſhed to be in- 
formed whether there was any truth in that rumouur. 


Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS fad, that Fencibles were 


to be raiſed for that part of the kingdom. With regard to a 
pry he would fairly ſay it was not his intention of giving up 
that idea. F 1 oy : pO eo 
Mr. LAMBTON obſerved, that he was aware he was liable 
to have harſh things ſaid of him at the preſent time, for the part 
which he took upon meaſures; he could not help that; he muſt 
ſubmit to it, and do his duty as well as he could, which was to 
call for all the information which belonged to every ſubject, and 
n of it in that Houſe. He underſtood 
that in laſt, a gentleman was ſent, on the part of our 
Court, to the Emperor, for the purpoſe of negociating a treaty, 
and that a treaty between the two Courts had actually taken 
E in February laſt, and that four ſhips laden with corn, and 
und for a place, had been ſtopped. took notice of the 


communication between Lord Grenville and M. Chauvelin, and 


ironically congratulated Miniſters on the ſucceſs in bringing this 
country into a war, which he would defy the ingenuity of man 
to ſee the end of—a war infinitely more dangerous than the 
American war, or any other this country was ever engaged in at 
any period noticed in our hiſtory. He then moved, that an 


humble Addreſs be preſented to his Maj praying that he will 
| ouſe, Copies 


be pleaſed to give directions for laying before the 
of any Treaty or Treaties between the Emperor of Germany, 
or 3 Pruſſia, and his Majeſty, ſince January laſt. 
Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS obſerved that the queſtion 
was put to him laſt night in that Houſe ; the reaſon why he did 
not anſwer it was that he did not chooſe to give an anſwer with- 
out knowing the fact on which he anſwered. His general belief 


was then that there was no ſuch treaty exiſting. Upon 


enquiry he did not find that there was any ſuch treaty in ex- 
nce. | EI TOI | 12 3 


Mr. LAMBTON obſerved chat this anſwer might have been 


given laſt night by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; if his me- 
mory did not alſo fail him, this motion might have been ſaved, 
and the Houſe ſpared the trouble of hearing it; howęver, as it 
was he was ſatisfied, and would with the live of the Houſe 
withdraw his motion. | 4 e | 


Mr. BURKE expreſſed his forrow to hear we had not ſuch a 


treaty. | Ws 
| Mr FOX faid, he roſe for the purpoſe of paying a compli. 
ment to the Right Hon. Gentleman upon his candour in confeſſ- 


' N * 4:4 on 
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ing he did not know of the treaty. He was told there was a | 
- treaty, but he did not know he did chooſe to truſt to 1 own me- 
mory. There was a degree of caution which was very reſpectful 
to the Houſe in that confeſſion. To be ſure it GY a little un- 
fortunate, that one of his Majeſty's Secretaries of State ſhould be 
Bo Mag whether or not a treaty had been entered into between 
La and another power; but then it was great ſatisfaction 
ouſe this day, that he was 2 to ſay to-day, that there 
1 no _— treaty, ow, particularly for the - Houſe to reflect that 
the Secretary of State would not anſwer theſe queſtions before 
he inquired. This was a caution that might be ſet off pang 
any want of attention in any other nen thathe 9 1 
after haſtily give. 
The motion was then withdrawn. | 
MAJOR MAITLAND then aſked the Miniſter Whether 
the late prohibition of the exportation of corn to France was 
under the idea. that France was thought our enemy, and if 
fo, at what time the prohibition commenced ? 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQU ER bid be 
ſhould, as one of his Majeſty's adviſers, be aſhamed of himſelf if 
he had not adviſed his Majeſty to iſſue the Proclamation: to pro- 
hibit the corn in queſtion, for the reaſon ſtated by the Honour- 
able Gentleman. The commencement he e was N 
the Tm of December. 


KinxG's Nins abk- 


The Order of the Day being read for 3 1 Majeſty's 
Meſſage into conſideration, 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER faid, that in 


propoſing the Addreſs which he ſhould have to move, he felt 


that in one view of the ſubject he might perhaps be diſpenſed 
from the neceſſity of entering into much argument, for what- 
ever doubts might have dwelt in the breaſt of that ſmall minority ! 
of the Houſe, which oppoſed him on a former occaſion ; what - 
ever doubt there might have been in reſpe& to our involy- 
ing ourſelves in the general intereſts of Europe; whatever 
doubt as to the degree and manner of that. ſatisfaction, which 
ſatisfaction, however, all had allowed to be neceſſary (differing 
only as to the manner, and differing a little, perhaps, as to the 
degree of it); whatever doubt alſo might have been entertained as 
1 n= conduct of Miniſters, and as to ſome of the aſſurances in 
the Jaſt addreſs; now, however, the circumſtances were fo va» 
| Tied, as to make it impoſſible not to expect tne unanimous con- 

currence of the Houſe on the preſent queſtion; the queſtion now 
was not, what degree of inconyenience was to be —— up- 
on, We Oe. hand, 3 a ae degree of convenience | 
on 


1 
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on the other; of ee f ex hazard we were to run, 
in order to prevent greater and future danger. But the ſimple 
queſtion was, whether war, having been actually declared againſt 
you by an enemy (that enemy _ as he ſhould ſhew, herſelf 
in all reſpects the r), the Houſe. would promiſe his Ma- 
jeſty their effectual ſupport againſt her? The war was now at 
your doors, a war threatening the moſt fatal conſequences to the 
very liberties and independence of this country. He ſhould do 
an injury to the character both of the Britiſh Parliament, and 
of the Britiſh Nation, if he were to ſuppoſe there would be 
more than one opinion upon it, - and were to doubt whe- 
ther every man would not vie with his 1 in teſtifying 
his loyalty to his Sovereign, his value for the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, his reſolution to maintain her independence, her liberties, 
her internal order, the religion, and the general intereſts of his 
country. Under ſuch a ſtate of the caſe he might, he ſaid, be 
allowed to ſpare himſelf any long diſcuſſion; but it would not 
be uſeleſs to take a ſhort view of our ſituation at the time of the 
laſt Addreſs, comparing it with what was our ſituation both be- 
fore that time, and with what had happened fince. When the 
King ſent his laſt meſſage, mentioning the ſeveral aggre 

both actually made and indicated on the part of France, the 
Houſe voted an Addreſs. He wiſhed to recall to their recollec- 
tion what was their general feeling at that particular period. It 
was the ſentiment both of the government of this country, and 
the Parliament alſo, that whatever might be the temptation to 
avail ourſelves of the weakneſs of France in the midſt of her diſ- 
traftions ; whatever temptation there might be from long and 
ancient jealouſy, from rival intereſts, or even from more recent 
injuries and unwarrantable interferences (all of them, in his 
opinion, miflaken grounds of war) ſtill this country ought ta 
remain entirely neutral. Accordingly, this country been 
neutral; moſt ſtudiouſly and perfectly neutral. Now, it might 
be expected, in conſequence of fo fair a ſyſtem of conduct, as 
well as other obvious principles, that a reciprocal ſyſtem of neu- 
rality towards us on the part of France would be obſerved. But 
this was not all; there were poſitive ſtipulations of treaty which 
cmpletely bound France to the fame. principle of neutrality. 
Nay, there were, added to all this, ſtrong and repeated aſſurances 
on the part of the Ambaſſador, in terms diſclaiming, in the 
ume of his country, all interference whatever in the Conſlitution 
if independent nations, and all intentions of aggrandizement. But 
hat did the Houſe feel to be the ſituation . things at the time 
of the laſt Addreſs? Inſtead of diſclaiming every interference 
vith independent nations, as ſhe r Kr had proceeded 
vo attempt nothing leſs, in effect, than the diſſolution of the 
Whole ſyſtem of Europe; had paſſed one decree, which, by its 


feſſedly doubtful and probably ſhort, leading to future war on 
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- contempt of exiſting treaties, . went to 282 the relations in 

which independent nations ſtocd to each other; and by another 
formal decree, under the inſulting title of aſſiſtance and frater- 
nity, had invited, encouraged, and offered to defend and main- 
tain treaſons and inſurrections from one end of Europe to the 
other.” As to the aſſurance given by France of confining herſelf 
d her own territory, the Houſe felt at the time of the laſt Ad- 
dreſs that even in the very firſt moment of their proſperity they 
not only did not fulfil this their aſſurance, but haſtened even to 
put it out of their own power to fulfil it. By expreſs reſolu- 
tions for the deſtruction of the exiſting government of all invad- | 
ed countries, 1 means of Jacobin ee prompting the 
ſame meaſures by orders given to their Generals, by the whole 
ſyſtem adopted in this reſpect by the National Afſembly, and by 
actual connection of the whole country of Savoy, they had 
marked their determination to forget their aſſurance in this re- 
ſpect, to add to the dominions of France, and to provide means, | 

through the medium of every new conqueſt, to carry their prin- 
ciples over Europe. On chefs grounds it was that the Houſe felt 
themſelves called upon to interfere (in ſuch time and manner as 
- Eircumſtances might point out) to prevent the extenſion of this 
alarming and preſumptuous ſyſtem. It appeared however to the 
Houſe, notwithſtanding all thoſe circumſtances, which in ordi- 
nary. times would not have been allowed twenty-four hours de- 
liberation, that an attempt might be ſet on foot to obtain ſome 
explanation as well as ſome ſecurity againſt the renewal or pro- 
ſecution of the ſchemes of France. Accordingly-an explanation, 
| ſuch as it was, being obtained and laid before the Houſe, it ap- 
peared then to be their general feeling that if the alternative was | 
an acquieſcence in all the three points which were ſtill afſerted 
by France as an actual war againſt her, of the two, war was pre- 
ferable. It was preferable becauſe it was a ſhorter and a furer 
way to that end which the Houſe had undoubtedly in view as its 
ultimate object, a ſecure and laſting peace, for as to a precarious 
peace, a peace loaded with nearly a war expence, a peace con- 
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terms much more diſadvantageous than the war that might now; 
be entered into, this could not be the object of the Houſe ; the 
bleflings of peace were nearly annihilated, if peace was not join- 
I we loved peace, if we underſtood its many bleflings andi 
advantages, if we valued our commerce, if we wiſhed to inereaſe il 

our revenue and to conſolidate and improve the internal happi- 
neſs of our country, be aſſured: (faid Mr. Pitt) you do more 
completely by timely meaſures to obtain a ſolid peace, than bu 
a tame acquieſcence in thoſe principles, and of that conduct in 
other countries, which have for their final object the deſtruction g 
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of all your preſent peace and ſecurity, Some gentlemen on the 
"er hr ning cried, Hear / rung 9 | 
merce and Revenue, Mr. Pitt obſerved, that | ſeemed 
| to have wagdered at his venturing to mention Revenue or Com- 
merce. Undoubtedly war was not favourable to their improve- 
ment; was any man ſo void of all common ſenſe as. not to 
know that war in both theſe reſpeQts made you liable to loſſes? | 
This miſchief, however, would accrue in the cafe of a war de- 
ferred, as well as a preſent war. But as to a preſent or future 
war, this was not now the queſtion. One would imagine from 
the manner of thoſe gentlemen, that we were not now at war, 
but that France had decided the point. War (even though vo- 
luntary on our part) would, in the opinion of the Houſe, have 
deen more ient than peace, on the terms we expected to 
ſubmit to. But if war were then preferable, what was the caſe 
now? Having ſtated the ſentiments of the Houſe at the time of 
the Addrefs, and the circumſtances that led to it, he would now 
detail what had followed; ' ' 
The Houſe would remember, that when he moved the former 
Addreſs he had little expectation of peace, not becauſe his Ma- 
jeſty s Miniſters were undeſirous of it, but becauſe he did not ſee 
thoſe diſpoſitions in France which encouraged ſuch expec- 
tation from them in the preſent moment; he had declared, how- 
erer, in the Houſe, that up to the moment of hollility-it 
would ſtill be poſſible for ſome new circumſtance to ariſe, of 
which advantage might be taken, in order to favour and eventu- 
ally to bring t a paciſication. What then had | 
ſince ? Since that Addreſs his Majeſty had thought fit fo fend 
away M. Chauvelin, he not being any longer accredited as Mi- 
niſter of France, and the King not conceiving it proper to re- 
ceive him under the newly tendered character of Plenipatenti 
of the French Republic. It had been the tenor of the 
of the Houſe of mons, not officially to acknowledge any 
Miniſter of the Republic. Government had adopted the fame 
principle, yet it was equally clear to them that there could be no 
communication, however unofficial, which the King's Miniſters 
ought not willingly to receive, and therefore even after an u/tj- 
natum, for ſo it appeared to be, had been given in by M. Chau- 
velin, they had ſtill expreſſed their willingneſs to receive any 
further communication. Now was this prevented by the dif-- 
miſſion of M. Chauvelin? He was not ordered away iminedi- 
ately; eight days were allowed, and if he had any bona fide come 
munication to make, he was certainly in no wiſe precluded from, 
offering it. M. Chauvelin however thought proper to retire 
immediately. Still thers exiſted no obſtacle to prevent commu- 
Wario eyen through any other quarter, and what happened? 
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A gentleman of the name of Maret, F to be qualified | 
by calling himſelf Charge d A fairs, arrived in London, purport- 
ing to be ſent for the purpoſe of taking charge of M. Ohauve. 
-lin's papers, which however M. Chauvelin had carried away 

with him; but this gentleman, excepting a mere notice of his 

arrival, neither made nor offered to make to any Member of his 
Majeſty's Government any one communication. 

Ihe next event in the oder of time, which he had to ſtate, 

was the news received from France of an embargo in all her 

ports, detaining all Britiſh veſſels and perſons, a ſtep which could 

hardly be otherwiſe conſidered than as an act of open hoſtility; | 

a ſtep taken without notice, againſt the law of Nations, tolbe 

warranted only by ſome a — made or threatened on the 

part of the country whoſe end ſubjects are detained. Here 

perhaps it might be faid, that on account of their ſtopping cer- 

tain French ſhips loaded with corn, the government of Great 

Britain might be under the ſame charge; to this point he ſhould 

come preſently. He believed if Government were chargeable 

with any thing, it might rather be, that were even too flow 

an aſſerting the honour and vindicating the rights of this country. 

Notwithſtanding this violent and outrageous act, ſuch was the 

diſpoſition to peace in his Majeſty's Mimiſters, that the channels | 

of communication, eyen after this period, were not ſhut; a | 

moſt ſingular circumſtance happened, which was the arrival of 

| 3 from his Majeſty's Miniſter at the Hague, on the 

very day when the embargo became known here, that he had 

received an intimation from General Dumourier, that the Gene- 

ral wiſhed an interview, in order to ſee if it were yet poſſible to 

adjuſt the differences between the two countries, and to promote 

a general pacification. Inſtead of treating the embargo as an 

act of hoſtility, and forbearing ftom any communication, even 

after this aggreſſion, his Majefty's Miniſters, on the ſame day on 

| - which the embargo was made known to them, gave inſtructions to 

| the Ambaſſador at the Hague to enter into a communication with | 

| Gen. Dumourier ; and they did this with-great ſatisfaction, on | 

ſeveral accounts, firſt, becauſe it might be dohe without com- 

mitting the King's dignity ; for the general of an army might, 

even in the very midſt of war, without any recognition of his | 

Authority, open any negociation of peace. But this ſort of com- 

munication Was deſirable alſo, becauſe, if ſucceſsful, its tendency 

was immediately to ſtop the progreſs of war, in the moſt. prac- 

tical, and perhaps, in the only: practical way. No time was. | 

therefore loſt in authoriſing the King's Miniſter at the Hague to 
proceed in the purſuit of ſo deſirable an object, if it could be done 

in a ſafe and honourable mode, but not otherwiſe. He had no- 
droyght--the hiſtory dowp to that moment, when the 8 
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wok place. Before the communication from M. Dumourier, 
profeſſing a diſpoſition to pacification, reached London, before 
it could poſſibly reach London, the declaration of war took place 


- at Paris. Theſe were, therefore, the circumſtances he had to 


fate. - And now, if the Houſe were to debate at all, it muſt be 


under all theſe circumſtances. ' Having brought the Houſe down 


whether they would enable his Maj to repel an a 1 
all Having rough th Hou! down 
to the period of the declaration of war in France, he would now 


enter into the motives for that declaration, which he would de- 
duce not from his own reaſonings, but from what were avowed 
to be the motives to it by themſelves; for a decree, very much 
m the nature of a manifeſto, had been paſſed, to which he ſhould 
refer himſelf. - - 444 CCC 


But firſt, he muſt again revert for a moment to the em o. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then ſtated, that a detention 
of ſhips, if no ground of hoſtility has been given, is, in the firſt 
place, contrary to the law of nations. fa the ſecond place, 
there was an actual treaty. between the two countries, providing 
for this very circumſtance; and this treaty (if not ſet aſide by 
our breach of it, which he ſhould come to preſently) expreſsly 
fad, that, .in caſe of « rupture, time ſhall be given for the re- 
moval of perſons and effects. We were to come then to the 
declaration of war itſelf. It begun (as would appear by a refer- 
ence to the ſort of manifeſto he had ſpoken of) with one general 
propoſition, of which all the following ones ſeemed to be mere 
illuſtrations, viz. ** That the King of England has not ceaſed, 
particularly ſince the roth of Auguſt, to give to the French 


nation proofs of his ill-will, and of his attachment to the co- 


« alition of crowned heads. Here was an aſſertion, that the 
King of England had never ceaſed to give proofs of his ill-will, 
though particularly ſince the 1oth of Auguſt. Now, although 


the National Convention made this bold and capital aſſertion, 


that the King of England had never ceaſed to ſhew his ill-will, 
though-they Lad this down as the very foundation of the war 


they declared, and of all the vating circumſtances attending 


it, it was moſt remarkable, that they had never once ſhewn, 
nor even attempted to ſhew, any one act of the King of Eng- 
land, of any kind whatever, by which this ill-will been di 

covered antecedent to the 1oth of Auguſt, though they declare, 
he had never ceaſed to ſhew it.” Nay, he would venture to 
aſſert, and he defied all contradiction upon this point, that the 
ſtricteſt neutrality had been obſerved antecedent to the time he 
was going to ſpeak of, and it was notorious to 8 man that 
it had been obſerved. But the declaration not only ſays that the 


King had ſhewn his ill-will, but that he had given proofs alſo 


of his attachment to the coalition of crowned heads, and that 
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t he had never ceaſed” to give thoſe proofs, for ſo it is expreſs} 
| worded, and ey Gone the 10th of Auguſt.” Nw 
what was the coalition of crowned heads before the 1oth of Au. 
guſt? A coalition profeſſedly for the purpoſe of invading France, 
and interfering in its internal government. Now (lack Mr. Pitt 
with peculiar. emphaſis) I do here in this Houſe declare, in 
the firſt place, that that treaty with the Emperor, which is the 
one ſingle proof that is alleged of this interference, is utterly * 
and abſolutely deſtitute of the ſhadow of a foundation. In the 
next place I wiſh publicly and explicitly to ſay, that not only no 
| coalition treaty was made, but that no one ſtep has been taken, 
and no one e ent of any kind has been entered into, either 
| before the 10th of Auguſt, or ſince, with any view to any in- 
terference in the internal t of France, nor with an 
view to dictate any form ee ene. to that country. He 
declared that the whole of the interference of Great Britain had 
been (in conſequence of French ) with the general 
view of ſbeing whether it was poſſible, either by our on exer | 
tions, or in concert with any other powers, to repreſs the French 
fyſtem of aggrandizement and aggreſſion, with the view of ſee- 
ing whether we could not re-eftabliſh the bleſſings of peace, 
4 could not, either ſeparately or jointly with other 
provide ſecurity to our own country, or provide general 
ity ; and if this attempt were fruitleſs, that the object, in 
the view of government, had then been to embark in fuch a 
manner with other powers of Europe, as might ſeem moſt cal- 
culated to promote eventual ſucceſs. The next charge brought 
by the National Aſſembly was, That after the epoch of the 
xoth of Auguſt, the King had ordered his Ambaſſador to retire 
from Paris, being unwilling to recognize the Proviſional Execu- 
tive Council, created by the Legiſlative Aſſembly.” This was 
one of the proofs of ill-will (ſubſequent indeed to the 10th of 
Auguſt), and one of the foundations of the war. Be- 
pron: the King 8 — roth __ _ a 
paralleled indeed, but not eclifped, e f September, 
— his Ambaſſador to retire, aw june in declaring 
war. He aſked the Houſe what was the fituation of things in 
France at that time; whether the faction who then vfurped the | 
government were to give way (as it proved that they did impart) | 
within a month after, or what was to be the event of all thoſe | 
horrible convulſions who could then judge? He aſked, was W 


n then ſafe, decent, or honourable, as a neutral nation, that an 
accredited Ambaſſador from the King of England ſhould be Bl 
holding his reſidence at Paris at ſuch a period? And as to the 


hoſtility of Great Britain, preſumed from this circumſtance, it W 
had never before been ſpaken of on this ground, e ; 
„„ e eee, 
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eſtion, in the caſe of an independent nation ſubverting all its 
cl authorities, whether the newly ſubſtituted- authority ſhould 


ized or not; on what principle of the law of nations 


be ro 

could this right, in an independent country, to withhold its re- 
cognition of à newly conſtituted power, be denied to it? But it 
was not only a general right; the cafe was ſtill ſtronger. When 
there was every concomitant circumſtance of tumult, violence, 
and blood, as well as confuſion and inſtability, was every inde- 
pendent nation then bound to acknowledge this new and ſudden 


authority ; to acknowledge it before it was well conſtituted ; be- 
fore it knew what this authority was? But, beſides, France, by 
its own confeſſion, had not yet given itſelf a conſtitution. The 


very charge in the decree was, that the King . would not re- 


cognize the Proviſional Executive Council.” France, he re- 
peated, had not yet given itſelf a conſtitution ; all was provi- 
fional, and ſo it remained to this day; it was a proviſional coun- | 


eil, a proviſional legiſlature, a proviſional conſtitution; and this 
was what they go to war with us for not recognizing. Nay, 
they had not yet formed even any conflitution whatever, which, 
when they had formed, they were to preſent to the people of 
France, whoſe approbation was, by their own confeſſion, to give 


it validity. They had not began to form it when that declara- 
tion of war upon us, for not recognizing this Provi/ional Coun- 


cil, was made; all was temporary, being either uſurpation on 
the one hand, or uſurpation on the other. Was it wonderful, 


then, that the Ambaſſador of a neutral nation ſhould retite? He was 
ſent to the King of France, the till then acknowledged Executive 


Power of France, and. by the forcible and bloody revolution of 
the 10th of Auguſt the exerciſe of Monarchy was ſuſpended. 


Was it fuch an a as to become a cauſe of war, that the 
ſending an Amba to that Monarch is ſuſpended alſo? The 
ſucceeding is, That the cabinet of St. James's diſcon- 


« tinued from the fame period of the 10th of Auguſt its cor- 


e reſpondence with the French Ambaſſador in London, un- 


e der pretence of the ſuſpenſion of the former King of the 


French.“ He had ſhewn already what this © pretended ſuſ- 


nes was. The ſuſpenſion of a King, recogni the 
rench nation, for Monarchy had been declared. to be a neceſ- 


fary principle of the French Conſtitution. This Miniſter, re- 5 
ſiding in England, was accredited by the French King, and at 


that time by the French King only, and all this was at a time 
when they never aſked us to receive, nor even tendered, either 
publicly or privately, any one ſpecies of communication. The 


next ground of war is, © That ſince the opening of the Con- 


* vention, we have neither correſponded nor acknowledged the 


„power of the Convention.” That we had refuſed 10 cor. 
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reſpond officially with the Ambaſſador, was petfeQy true, and he 


© had already ftated under what circumſtances of the law of na- 


tions we had done ſo. But when was this refuſal to correſpond ? 
n December, at a time when we had not only a 1 conſider 

I as a new and general queſtion, in which we had a fair right of 
option, but at a time alſo, when we had received ſuch aggreſſions 
and cauſes of offence, that if he had been before received, we 


ſhould have had a full right to refuſe all intercourſe with their 


Ambaſſador, and to have required of them ſatisfaction. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer added, that he had no diffi- 


culty in here ſtating, that as the National Aſſembly were at this 


time embarked in that lamentable proceeding, which ended in 


the death of their king, this was moſt unqueſtionably a reaſon 
for not communicating with their Ambaſſador. He did not wiſh 
to mention that dreadful event, as one that ought in any meaſure 


to draw on a war of vengeance ; much leſs did he mention it 


as implying any intention of overturning the internal govern- 


ment of France. But ſurely it might be ſaid, nevertheleſs, that 


with a view to the example afforded to all Europe, with a view 
to the example to our own country, with a view to general 
good, and even with a view to the common feelings of huma- 
nity, it did not become this country to be giving credit to the 
Ambaſſador of a Republic, occupying itſelf in ſuch a proceeding, 
by the formal recognition either of its own powers, or thoſe of 
its Ambaſſador. He next came to the charge of ſtopping the 
grain to France, forbidding the circulation of Aſſignats, paſſin 
an Alien Bill for the protection of our lives and perſons, — 
ſheltering the chiefs of the emigrants, all which are ſtated as 
grounds of going to war with us. That we had taken meaſures 


which might require explanation, and might poſſibly be deemed 


provocations, if there were no circumſtances to account for our 


conduct, he would readily admit; but explained as they all wero, | 


by notorious circumſtances, he inſiſted there was no juſt ground 
Af provocation. As to the ſtopping of corn, the point moſt in- 
ſiſted on, what could be more olainly a duty of this Government, 
when they had ſeen hoſtile intentions in France, both againſt 
ourſelves and our Allies, when they were expeCting equipments 
againſt us, and expeditions, than to ſtop thoſe ſupplies of grain 
going to the ports of France, by the help of which thoſe expe-- 
ditions againſt ourſelyes were to be carried into effect. Govern- 
ment, he declared, muſt either have been children in underſtand- 


ing. or traitors in their neglect of duty, if they had failed to take 
ſach obvious precautions. And when was the period of our | 


Nopping theſe ſupplies ? It was in the month of December. 
Had not the National Convention then 4 
opening the Scheldt, in defiance of all reſpect of Treaties ? — 
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words, a declaration of war againſt neutral nations ? Had 
they not united Savoy to themſelyes ? Were they not then, un- 
der the juſulting names of liberty and fraternity, ſeizing upon 


Brabant? Were there not hoſtile troops then eſſembling on the 


frontiers of Holland, of which the invaſion might be feared every 


- hour? Did we then overſtep the principles of ſelf-defence by 
theſe cautionary. meaſures? As for the forbidding of the circula- 


tion of Aſſignats, was it poſſible to imagine we had no right to 
do it? Was it not in our own country that we forbid. it, where 
it came expreſsly under our ſovereignity? it was only forbidding 
that to. paſs for ſomething which many people ſuppoſed to be 
worth nothing; for the ſake therefore of prohibiting and avoid- 
ing a gigantic /y/tem of ſwindling we had undoubtedly a full right 
to take the meaſure, and the adding this to the catalogue of ag- 
greſſions on our part was ridiculous. Great indeed was their in- 


| A in finding out cauſes of war, yet ingenious as they were, 


e believed their ingenuity would be all exhauſted before ever 
their „ in any degree be affected. As to the 
Alien Bill, it was called a violation of the Commercial Treaty. 
Be it ſo. But let it be obſerved, the treaty itſelf ſays that no 
breach of any article of the treaty, unleſs aſter full explanation, 
ſhall annul even the treaty itſelf, much leſs can it be a ground 


of war. But neither was the caſe applicable; the treaty had 


commercial tranſactions in view, not political fatety—no treaty 
could preclude a country from taking the nece means for its 
own ſafety. But even the letter did not apply. Foreigners are 
only allowed by the treaty to reſide ** while they obey the laws 
of the country; and the treaty applying to all foreigners, the 
French by the letter of the treaty are bound by it. But who were 
they that complained ? The French who for their own ſafety's 


fake, had never ſtrictly fulfilled the treaty in this very parti- 


cular, and had never been charged by us with breaking it, though 


they had acted with ten times more violence to the ſubjects of 


Great Britain, and yet this meaſure, taken to prevent political 
miſchief, perhaps aſſaſſination, was made a cauſe of war. 
The“ armament made by Great Britain“ was another head 
of complaint, and when was it that this armament was fet- on 
foot ? Not until after the decree reſpeCting the Scheldt had taken 
place. Not until the decree, amounting to univerſal war, and 
the ſpirit of _univerſal conqueſt, had appeared in France. Not 
until they had received ge at the bar of the Con- 
vention all manner of treaſonable and ſeditious applications. But 
it is added, that ve perſecuted at the ſame time all thoſe who. 
maintained French. revolution principles in England.“ That 
Ke-perſecuteq.thele people could only mean e the 
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libellers of our Conſtitution, according to the laws of Great Bri- 
tain; and that we did ſo by the means of Britiſh Juries, was con- 
ial to our character, was neceſſary to our intereſts, and it re- 
Talted from our duty, Mr. Pitt obſer | 
red from many ſymptoms, themſelves rather 


7 


ſembly, as it appea 
deſpaired of ſeeing their principles make great 
land: true, however, to their principle of ſeparating the King 
from his Parliament, and the Parliament from the people, they 


ſtill make an inſulting re to the nation of Great Britain, 
0 


though at the very time of making it, the involuntary confeſſion 
is extorted from them, that we do not like their opinions. We 
ſee, then, the ground of this attack upon us. We had heard 
much in the Houſe on a former day of the abſurdity of making 
war againſt opinions; but we had here, in fact, this very war 
. againſt opinions; a war which the National Aſſembly had be- 

gun, and which it was the very genius of that Aſſembly to en- 


ter upon, whereſoever they had power to do it. They refuſed 


to tolerate on the face of the earth any opinions but their own ; 


and becauſe a nation free and independent, a nation whoſe li- 


erties had ſtood the teſt of experience, happy 3 all other 
countries in the frame of its government, becauſe a nation that 


had attained the utmoſt height of practical proſperity ever expe- 


rienced in the known world, dared to prefer its own laws, its 
own conſtitution, and its own government, to the preſent French 
laws, French conſtitution, and French government; this very 
preference of their own principles, by a nation that was expe- 
riencing the good effects of them, was made the 


ver would England, till the very nation was extirpated, receive 
thoſe principles which the National Aſſembly of France propoſed 
to ſubſtitute in the place of Britiſh liberty. If we looked to the 
article which next follows, we might obſerve a dexterous art of 
_ compoſition in it, by means of which one reſolution is made to 
throw great light on another. It ſays, ** that although the Pro- 
« yifional Executive Council has taken all meaſures to preſerve 
© peace and fraternity with the Engliſh nation, yet the Britiſh 
« Miniſter has nevertheleſs perſevered in his ſyſtem of ill-will 
« and hoſtility.” They have taken meaſures to preſerve peace 


and fraternity with the Britiſh nation, and yet the Miniſter per- 


ſeveres. Now, happening to know the meaning of the word 
« fraternity,” no wonder we were not won by it; we had re. 
fiſted theſe kind embraces, becauſe 


willing to be the prey of ſuch animals. 
they ſay ; ve continued our armaments, we even ſent a fleet 


66 up | 


rved, that the National Aſ. 
ſs in Eng- 


nd of a war 
againſt them. A war it muſt be, which, if the French fulfilled 
their threats, muſt indeed be a war of extirpation. Never, ne- 


were like the embraces | 


of certain animals, who embrace only to 2 we were not 
e perſevered,” | 
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up the Scheldt.” . One would ſuppofe, by the tone in which. 


it was complained of, that this fleet went to attack ſome, place 
belonging to France, or ſome ally of France, whoſe rights they 


were bound by treaty to defend. Who would imagine that pre- 


ciſely the reverſe of this was the caſe, that France had invaded 
the rights of an ally of ours without the leaſt pretext whatever, 
and that this fleet went merely to defend her againſt ſion ? 
But the fleet was ſent, it is further ſaid, ** to trouble the opera- 
« tions of France in Belgia.” To trouble the operations of the 
French in Belgia ! That this ſhould be ſtated under all the cir- 


cumſtances of the ſtate of Belgia as a popular ground for juſtifying 


their hoſtilities againſt us was a little wonderful. The operations 
of France in Belgia were as little popular, and as much troubled 


already without even the aſſiſtance of a Britiſh fleet, as the very 


enemies almoſt of France could wiſh them to be. The next 
charges, and they were moſt weighty ones, were that the 
8 King of England ſent away M. Chauvelin eight days after the 
« King of France's death, and that he alſo manifeſted his at- 


« tachment to the cauſe of this traitor.” The firſt of theſe 
points he had anſwered already—the other amounted to neither 
more nor leſs than this, that they muſt go to war with you, be- 


cauſe you ventured to grieve for the affecting caſe of that unhap- 
py n They not only dictate to you principles, but even 
paſſions and feelings, which you muſt obſerve on pain of their de- 
claring war — 2 You muſt neither love nor hate, nei- 
ther rejoice nor weep, but as they pleaſe. The crime now is 
not, merely that we ourſelves are free, but quod GEMITUs Ro- 
mani 2 liber fuit. Britons, however, would not reſtrain 
their ſighs at that calamity of the French King; it was not in 
the power of Britons to reſtrain them; they muſt weep ovet ſuch 
ſcenes as thoſe, even though France ſhould make it one ground 
of a declaration of war, that _— preſumed to do ſo. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he 

the grievances on which the French declaration of war, ac ord- 


ing to their own formal ſtatement of them, was grounded, one 


only excepted, which was, the falſe fact of a treaty ſigned be- 
tween us and the Emperor in the month of January.” One 
complaint, indeed, was alfo added, that beſides the firſt arma- 
ment a further augmentation of force was made ſoon after the 


King's death. And was there no ground given by France for. 


this further armament? Was it the King's death that cauſed it? 
Had we forgot the new re-unions, the new ,exertions made in 
France, the new ſymptoms of hoſtility ; had there not been in 
the mean, time a letter ſent from the Miniſter of Marine of 
France to all her ſea-ports, prompting them to fit out privateers, 
ſuggeſting the landing 50;000 _— liberty in England? Fon 
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| 5 F. 
there not been in the mean time alſo a decree to equip 50 fail of A 
ſhips of the line? he hoped which would exiſt only in tk de- 2 
cree. But was it for France to ſtate an augmentation of our - 
marine, ordered ſubſequent to their marine, as a formal ground the 
of her going to war with us? In ſhort, was there any thing, in "ou 
all her liſt of our injuries, which. was not rather an aggravation un 
of her injuries? We had moſt religiouſly and cautiouſly kept our det 
neutrality ; when injured, we had puſhed to the utmoſt our diſ- * 
poſition to receive explanation, till ſuch was the ſituation of Eu- cul 
rope, that nothing but a ſort of prudence impoſed upon us by ſtrict ſyL 
neceſſity could have led us to perſiſt in our procraſtination : ſtil el 
we gave an opportunity for pacification—but they prevented us 5 
by an embargo—ſtill we did not conſider even the embargo as a 7 
declaration of war; we gave orders in Holland with a view to He 
pacification; but they then poſitively declare war, and they were fk 
now actually waging war againſt us. Mr. Pitt ended with de- els 
claring, that this was a faithful and not an inflamed deſcription By 
of what had happened; it remained only to be ſeen whether, un- abl 
der the bleſſing of Providence, the ſpirit and: reſources of a free, Kr 
a loyal, a brave and happy people, muſt not be ſucceſsful in theit 
operation to check the progreſs of thoſe whoſe views and princi- dos 
_ ples, if unoppoſed, would lead them on to the deſtruCtion of br 
the world, In contributing to give this effectual check, every | Ho 
power in Europe, who felt herſelf the value of peace and ſecu- Ss, 
* was now preparing to unite. | Fd. Fon 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer then made the ſame motion 2 
for an Addreſs which Lord Grenville had this day made in the had 
Houſe of Lords; which the reader will find in the Lords' de- : 
bates of this day. | | | rap 
Mr. POWIS ſeconded the motion. Every thing, he ob- 1 
ſerved, the country held dear was at ſtake ; her peace, her proſ- tuat 
| perity, her ſafety, -were all attacked by France; a' monſter, as | We. 
; it were, whoſe hand was lifted againſt every man, and againſt | N 
whom every man's hand ſhould be raiſed. It had been aſked, oy 
| what was to be gained by the war? He would anſwer, that eve the | 
thing was gained. which we avoided loſing, He might be aſked, ef 
| what ſhould he gain by reſiſting a highwayman? Not the high- | _ 
| wayman's purlſe to be ſure, but he might ſave his own. Eng- _ 
| land, however, had more than her purſe to loſe ; her conſttu- 90 
| tion and very political exiſtence were in danger: the conduct of Rio 
| Minifters, therefore, he applauded ; and though he was not one 's 
| who had always approved of their meaſures, yet he moſt heartily " 
| approved of the preſent, and rejoiced that they enjoyed the con- ob 
fidence of the country at this critical period. - 5 | 
Mr. FOX faid, that on an occaſion fo important, awd not | wy 


_ ering the charge of puſillanimity from conſidering the proven ' 
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crifis as highly alarming, it would ill become the duty which ke 


owed to his conſtituents and to the nation, to decline meeting 


the imputation of being the abettor of France, with which he 


was already menaced; or by the bold miſconſtructions of his ſen- 
timents and arguments to which he had been accuſtomed, to be 
deterred from examining and ſtating what was the true ſituation 
in which the country was involved in war. He had never ac- 
cuſed the Honourable Gentleman who ſeconded the addreſs of a 
ſyſtematic oppoſition to Miniſters, nor of acting upon any ſyſ- 


tem; but he. called upon him to name thoſe perſons in the 


Houſe, if any ſuch there were, whom he meant to include un- 
der the deſcription of ſupporters of the French ſyſtem. The 


- Honourable Gentleman knew that juſt ſo were thoſe treated who 


oppoſed the folly and injuſtice of the American war. Yet, not- 
withſtanding their being long and induſtriouſſy miſrepreſented 


as the abettors of rebellion, a band of as patriotic and as honour- 


able men as ever deſired public gratitude by public ſervices, by 
ſome of whom he truſted he ſhould be ſupported in oppoſing the 
addreſs now moved, united their abilities to put an end to that 


war, and at length ſucceeded. The Right Honourable Gen- 


tleman who moved the Addreſs ſtated the origin and neceſſity f 


the war, on grounds widely different from thoſe aſſumed by the 
Honourable Gentleman who ſeconded it. The latter ſaid, the 


power of France, under every change of men and circumſtances, 
was a monſter, whoſe hand was againſt all nations, and that the 
hand of every nation ought to be againſt France. The former 
had ſaid, that the cauſe of the war was not our general bad opi- 
nion of France, but ſpecific aggreſſions on the part of France. 
So far the difference was great with reſpect to our immediate ſi- 
tuation of being actually at war; and it was ſtill greater when 


we came to enquire into our proſpect of peace. If we were at 
war hecauſe France was a monſter whaſe hand was againſt all 


nations, it myſt be Bellum internecinum —a war to extermination ; 
for nothing but unconditional ſubmiſſion could be adequate to 
the end for which the war was undertaken, and to that alone 
muſt we look for a ſafe or honourable . If, on the contrary, 
we were at war on account of a Ferie aggreſſion, for that ag- 
greſſion atonement might be made, and the object being obtain- 


ed, peace might be concluded. He therefore hoped that the 
Right Honourable Mover of the Addreſs was ſincere in the ſtate- 


- 
* 


ment he had given, although he had failed in making out the 
grounds on which he endeavoured to ſupport it. 


Few of thoſe, he truſted, who had been moſt zealous in re- 
commending the expediency of this war, wiſhed it to be a war 
to extermination—a war for extirpating French principles, not 
for circumſcribing French power; yet all their arguments _ 
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„ PARLIAMENTARY, Commons, | 
ed to 8 They never talked of the danger of French 


power without introducing as a danger more imminent, the pro- 
pagation of French principles. Honourable Gentleman 
aſked, if he could be expeCted to make terms with a highway- 
man, or to take the highwayman's purſe as a ſatisfaction for th 

attack upon his 2415 Certainly not. The Honourable Gen- 
tleman knew his duty to Society r, than to let the highway- 
man eſcape, if he had the means of bringing him to puniſhment, 
But this alluſion ſhewed, that the war with France was in the 
opinion of the Honourable Gentleman a war of vindictive juſ- 
tice. We ſaid, that our object in the war was not to effect a 
change in the internal government of France, but to weaken 
her power, which in its preſent ſtate was dangerous to us, our 
allies, and to Europe; and that object obtained, we were willin 

to make peace. But would any man ſay, that when he had If. 
armed an highwayman, it was fafe to leave him free to get other 
arms? No man certainly ; and no more on this principle could 
we in any ſtate of humiliation to which the power of France 
might be reduced, leave her at liberty to recruit that power, * 

to renew aggreſſions, to which we contended ſhe muſt have t 

inclination, whenever ſhe had the means. The Honourable 
Gentleman might ſupport Miniſters for any reaſons that to him 
ſeemed good—either becauſe he thought them wiſe or ignorant, 
| honeſt or diſhoneſt; but he had no right to accuſe thoſe who 
thought differently from himſelf, of ſowing diſaffection among 
the people, becauſe they wiſhed to inform the people what were 
the true grounds of the war which they were called upon to 
ſupport with their property ad their lives. The Hon. Gentle- 
man rejoiced that the public entertained a more favourable opi- 
nion of Miniſters, in the preſent criſis, than Miniſters deſerved. | 
Did he mean to argue, that when Miniſters, by their miſcon- 
duct, had brought the country into danger, and the people, ig- 
norant of their true characters, were diſpoſed to think well of 
them, the Houſe of Commons, who knew better, ſhould en- 
deavour to continue, inſtead of remoying their deluſion? His 
doctrine would then come to this; that implicit confidence in 
Miniſters, ſo often and fo juſtly reprobated, was the firſt duty of 
the Houſe; that they had nothing to watch, and ought never to 

enquire. Monarchy, it un wü ſaid, was the corner- ſtone of 
our conſtitution, and of all the Blet we enjoyed under it; 
but it was not the only corner-ſtone—there was another fully as | 
important the conſtant jealouſy and vigilance both of the peo- 
ple and their repreſentatives, with reſpect to all the arts of the 
e „ ; 

He felt himſelf conſiderably diſappointed by his Majeſty's Mi- 
auler. He had Hure bimſclf that when unanimity was © 
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very deſirable, hex would have brought down a meſſage from 
his Majeity, calculated to enſure it; that wa Hege not have 
conſidered triumphing over the very ſmall number to which th 
boaſted of having reduced their opponents, to be a matter of ſuc 


conſequence, as to call for an Addreſs to which they knew theſe 
few Nr could not agree, becauſe to do ſo muſt preclude 
them 


rom all ſubſequent enquiry. If they had moved an Ad- 
dreſs, ſimply pledging the cordial co-operation of the Houſe in 
proſecuting a juſt and neceſſary war to a ſafe and honourable 
peace, to ſuch an Addreſs, whatever might have been his opinion 
of the previous conduct of Miniſters, whether he had thought it 


temperate and conciliatory, or arrogant and provoking, he ſhi 
have agreed. But the Houſe was now called upon to vote, that 


Miniſters had given no cauſe or provocation for the war; to ſay, 


that they would enter into no inveſtigation of the origin of the 
war; to give them indemnity for the paſt, and a promiſe of ſup- 


port for the future. This was the manifeſt tendency of the Ad- 


dreſs; and to prevent the want of unanimity, which ſuch an Ad- 
dreſs could not but occaſion, he ſhould move an amendment, in 


which even the warmeſt advocates of the war might concur, be- 


_ cauſe it expreſſed no diſapprobation of the conduct of Miniſters, 


as theirs ought to have expreſſed no approbation. . _ 
But firſt he muſt examine the alleged cauſes of the. war. He 
would not enter into any of the common place arguments on the 
miſeries and calamities inſeparable from war. He did not mean 
to call them common places in the bad ſenſe of the words, for 


they were truths ſo familiar to the minds of men, that they were 
never liſtened to without aſſent; and, however unneceſſary it 


might be to enforce them by eloquence, or amplify them by de- 
clamation, their being univerſally admitted was ſufficient to 
prove, that war ſhould never be undertaken when peace could 
be maintained without breach of public faith, tarniſhing national 
honour, or riſking future ſecurity. The cauſes of war with 
France were in no reſpect different now from what they were 


under the government of Louis XIV. or Louis XVI. What 
then were theſe cauſes? not an inſult or agreſſion, but a refuſal of 


ſatisfaction when ſpecifically demanded: what inſtance had Mi- 


niſters produced of ſuch demand and of ſuch refuſal? He admit- 
ted that the decree of November 19th entitled this country to 


require an explanation; but even of this they could not fl 


that any clear and ſpecific eg had been demanded. Se- 
upon that decree was indeed men- 


eurity that they would not | 
tioned in one of Lord Grenville's letters, but what ſecurity was 
neither ſpecified, nor even named. The fame might be faid 
with reſpect to the opening of the Scheldt: the ſame reſpecting 
their conqueſt of Brabant. We complained of an attack on the 
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a PARLIAMENTARY Commons, 
rights of our ally, we remonſtrated againſt pn acceſſion of terri- 
tory, alarming to Europe; but we propoſed nothing that would 
be admitted as ſatisfaction for the injury; we pointed out no- 
thing that would remove our alarm. Lord Grenville ſaid ſome- 
thing about withdrawing their troops from the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, but if by that was underſtood a requiſition to withdraw 
their troops, while they were at war with the Emperor, without 
any condition that ſuch evacuation of territory conquered from 
the enemy was to he the price of peace, it was ſuch an inſult as 
entitled them to demand ſatisfaction of us. The ſame argumem 
' applied to their conqueſt of Savoy from the King of Ladis, 
with whom, in his opinion, they were at war as much as with the 
Emperor. Would it be ſaid that it was our buſineſs only to 
complain, and theirs to propoſe ſatisfaction? Common ſenſe muſt 
ſee that this was expecting too much from one independent 
wer to another. By what clue could they diſcover what 
would fatigfy thoſe who did not chooſe to tell with what they 
would be fatisfhed? How could they judge of the too little or 1 
too much? And was it not natural for them to ſuppoſe that | 
complaints for which nothing was ſtated as adequate ſatisfaction, 
there was no diſpoſition to withdraw? Yet on this the whole 
queſtion of aggreſſion hinged; for that the refuſal of ſatisfaction, 
and not the inſult, was the juſtifiable cauſe of war, was not 
merely his opinion, but the opinion of all the writers on the law 
of nations; and how could that be ſaid to have been refuſed 
which was never aſked? He lamented, that at a time when the 
deareſt intereſts of the country were at ſtake, the Houſe ſhould 
| Have felt ſo little concern as to deprive him of the opportunity of 
making the motion of which he iven notice, for want of a 
ſufficient attendance'to ballot for an Election Committee. By 
that motion he. meant to preſs for a diſtinct and ſpecific declara- 
tion of the cauſes of the war, and his ſucceſs would have had this 
good effect, that both we and the enemy would have known the 
nds of conteſt, been able to appreciate them, and the war 
might have been but of ſhort duration. There was much in the 
decree by which the French declared war, which could not fairly 
be alleged as juſt cauſe of war. But under the former good go- | 
vernment of France, was it unuſual to crowd into a manifeſto 


ſetting forth the cauſes of war every complaint that could be 


imagined, good, bad, and indifferent? It were indeed to be wiſhed 

| that nothing were introduced into ſuch declarations but what | 
was at once true and important: but ſuch had not yet been the | 
practice of ſtateſmen, who ſeemed more attentive to the number 
than the validity of their complaints. In 1979, the Spaniſh de- 
claration was ſwelled to one hundred articles; and to examine 


every article of the preſent French declaration would only ſhew 
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that thoſe who now exerciſed the Executive Government weie 
not wiſer than their predeceſſors. _ 2 


To have ſuffered Earl Gower to remain at Paris, aſter the 
10th of Auguſt, would have implied no r ition of the go- 
vernment that ſucceeded that to which he had his formal miſſion, 
any more than to have negociated with that government in the 
moſt direct and ſafe way, in preference to the indirect and Ba- 
zardous. But the Right . Gentleman, who could 
not get rid of the idea of recognition, exclaimed, Would you 
recognize a government which by its own confeſſion is no 
vernment; which declares itſelf only proviſional till a govern- 
ment can be framed?” This, he would anſwer, was the ſaſeſt of 


all recognitions, if a recognition it muſt be, for the government 


being only proviſional, we could only be underſtood to recognize 
1 and were at li to act as the caſe might require, 
with any other power that might ariſe in its ſtead. But did not 
hiſtory us, that to e ee, were not conſi- 
dered as the fame? Did not we treat with Philip of Spain, as 
king, at the very time that we were at war to diſpute his ſucceſ- 
fon? and was not the recognition of his title, far from being con- 


lidered as admitted by us on that account, actually ſtipulated aa 


an article of the peace? Did not France, when at war to diſpute 
the acceſſion of William III. to the throne of En , treat 
with him as King? and was not the recognition of his title alſo- 
made one of the conditions of peace? Still, however, he would 
admit, that withdrawing our miniſter, or not ſending another, 


was not a juſt cauſe of war on the part of France; but could it 


be denied, that to treat one nation in a manner different from 
others was a ſymptom of hoſtility? The recalling of Miniſters 
was certainly once conſidered as an indication of war, for the 
commercial treaty provided for a caſe where no war was de- 
clared but by ſuch recal. None of the alleged grounds in the 
French declaration could be more abſurd than that the circula- 
tion of their aſſignats was. prohibited in this country, for that 
was purely a 8 


perhaps ſtood on not a much furer capital. But even here we were 


not quite impartial, for although that paper was called worth 


nothing which at preſent brought fourteen pence haltpenny for 
half a crown, the paper created by that gigantic act of ſwindling, 
the aſſignats iſſued by the leaders of the combined armies, were 
not certainly worth more; but we had not thought it neceſſary to 
forbid the circulation of them; we had not prohibited the circu- 
lation of American paper even during the war, nor was it at all 


neceflary, ſuch wanted no prohibition. We had the right 
to prohibit it it we pleaſed, but he did not like alhgning one 


of internal regulation, as much as it would 
be to prohibit the circulation of paper iſſued among ourſelves that 
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| + have juſtified a war, and no ſuch circumſtances, as he had already 


be more particular! 
admitted that the French deſired an explanation of theſe regula- 


=y 


fore, and not by the French, was the commercial treaty broken. 


432 


outrages ever 


more candid men who owned that they thought this 
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reaſon for a thing when we evidently ated from another. Pro- 
bibiting the exportation of foreign corn to French ports, while it 


was free to other countries, it was ſaid, aroſe from preceding 


circumſtances. According to theſe circumſtances, it might be a 
juſtifiable or unjuſtifiable act of hoſtility, but it was an act of 
ſtility ſo ſevere that the circumſtances which juſtified it would 


proved, could be ſhewn. The Alien Bill was not a juſt cauſe of 
war, but it was a violation of the commercial treaty, both in the 
jetter and the ſpirit. The Right Honourable Gentleman ſaid 
the French had made regulations in their own country by which 
the treaty was before completely broken and at an Sur Did 
he complain of thoſe regulations, for it was expreſsly provided b 

the treaty itſelf, that no violation ſhould put an end to it till 
complaint was made, and redreſs refuſed. But here lay the im- 
portant difference. The French made no regulations that put 
aliens on a different footing from Frenchmen. They made ge- 
neral — of ſafety and police, as every nation had a right 
to do. We made regulations affecting aliens only; confeſſed to 
intended to with to Frenchmen. It w.s 
tions, and that an explanation was refuſed them. By us, there- | 


Our ſending a ſquadron-to the Scheldt they complained of as an 
injury. And here the Right Honourable Gentleman' introduced 
the popular topic of their charming operations in Belgium ; the | 
diſturbance of which they thought themſelves entitled to reſent a 
an aggreſſion. He was as little diſpoſed to defend their opera- 
tions in Belgium as the Right Honourable Gentleman, although 
he ſaw not for what purpoſe they were here alluded to, unleſs to 
inflame the paſſions, and miſlead the judgment; but if by that | 
ſquadron we had diſturbed them in their operations of war againſt 
the Emperor, which he admitted we had not done, they would 
have had juſt cauſe to complain. Then, ſays the Right Ho- 
nourable Ban, they complain of our conduct on the 
afflicting news of the A of their King: what, ſhall we not 
grieve for the untimely fate of an innocent Monarch moſt 
cruelly put to death by his own ſubjects? ſhall we not be per- 
— to teſtify our ſorrow and abhorrence on an event that 
inciple of juſtice, and ſhocks every feeling of 
humanity ? Of that event he ſhould never ſpeak but with grief 
and deteſtation. | 8 | 
But was the expreſſion of our ſorrow all. Was not the atro- | 
cious event made the ſubject of a meſſage from his Majeſty to 
both Houſes of Parliament? and now he would aſk the fer 
event alone 
a ſufficient 
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2 ſufficient eauſe of war, What end could be gai 198 
negociation with Chauvelin, with Maret, or Dumourier? Di 
Miniſters mean to barter the blood of this ill-fated Monarch for 
any of the points in diſpute; to ſay the eyacuation of Brabant 
ſhall atone for ſo much, the evacuation of Sayoy for ſo much 
more? of this he would accuſe no man; but on their principle, 
when the crime was committed, negociation muſt ceaſe, He 
agreed, however, with the Right Honourable Gentleman, and 
he was glad to hear him. 27 that this crime was no cauſe of 
war; but if it were admitted, it was ſurely not decent that the 
ſubject of war ſhould never be even mentioned without reverting 
to the death of the King. When he propoſed ſending an am- 
baſſador to France. What,” faid the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
<« ſend an Ambaſſador to men that are trying their king! —If 
we had ſent an Ambaſſador, even then; our — ton 
wards the French been more candid and conciliating, the fatal 
iſſue of that trial might have been prevented. But, faid the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, we negociated unofficially. Tbe im- 
. portanee to any wiſe purpoſe between official. and unofficial ney 
gociation, of this bartering inſtead of ſelling, he could never 
underſtand; but even to this mode of negociating the diſmifhon = 
of M. Chauvelin put an end. But M. Chauvelin went away 
the very day after he received the order, although he Py op have 
ſtaid eight days and negociated all the while. Was it fo extra - 
ordinary a thing that a man of honour, receiving ſuch an order, 
ſhould not chooſe to run the riſk of inſult, b ſtaying the full 
time allowed him ; or could he imagine that hr ready compli- 
ance with ſuch an order would be conſidered as an offence? 
When M. Chauvelin went away and M. Maret did not think 
himſelf authorized to negociate, Miniſters ſent a Meſſage to Lor 
Auckland, to negociate with General Dumourier, which. reached 
him too late. Admitting this to be a proof of their wiſh to ne- 
gociate, while negociation was practicable, what was their con- 
duct from the opening of the Seffion ? If he or any of his friends 
| propoſed” to negociate—** Negociate,” they exclaimed, © We 
are already at war.” Now it appeared that they did negociate 
with unaccredited agents, although the Secretary of State had 
faid ſuch a negociation was not compatible with his belief, and 
Jaſt of all, ſtrange conduct for lovers of peace | they ordered to 
quit the country the only perſon with whom they could nego- 
ciate in their unofficial way, He was happy to fee the Right 
Honourable Gentleman ſo much aſhamed of Abi mutilated farce 
of negociation, as to be glad to piece it out with Lord Auckland, 
and General Dumourier. Then was aſked the miſerable queſ» 
tion, „What intereſt” have Miniſter in promoting. a war, if, 
33 it has been faid, that the Miniſters who begin war in this 
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country are never allowed to conclude it?” Admitting this to be 
true, for which he ſaw no good reaſon, then ſurely they who 


endeavoured to avert a war, ought to be allowed ſome credit for 
But Miniſters never opened a fair 1 


the purity of their motives. 
communication on the points in diſpute with France. Th 


acted like men afraid of aſking ſatisfaction, for fear it ſhould be 
eee ſtating the ſpecihc cauſes of war, leſt they ſhould 


ole the pretext. An opinion, ſomewhere ſtated, had ad- 


reſpect for monarchy, and it was neither his'praQtice nor his in- 
clination to ſpeak harſhly of kings. He 


ceive that kings may love, not limited, but unlimited monarchy ; 


and that reſiſtance to the limited monarchy attempted to be eſta- 
bliſhed in France, in the room of the unlimited monarchy, by 
which that country was formerly governed, might have been the 
true cauſe of the combination of ſome of the crowned heads of 


Europe? Our king had fat too long on the throne of a free 
kingdom; he had had too much experience that love of his peo- 


| (oe was a ſtronger defence than guards and armies, to forfeit that 


ove, by tranſgreſſing the bounds which the Conſtitution pre- 
ſcribed to him, were even his virtues and his wiſdom leſs than 
they were known to be. But had not kings the frailties of other 


men? Were oy not liable to be ill-adviſed ? What became of 


that freedom = which was the boaſt of Parliament, if he 
might not ſuppoſe, that by evil counſellors their ears might be 
poiſoned, and their hearts deceived? He therefore feared, that 
this war would be ſuppoſed a war for reſtoring monarchy in 
France, and for ſupporting rather the cauſe of kings, than the 
cauſe of the people. He would be the laſt to draw a diſtinction 
of intereſt between the rich and the poor; for whatever the ſu- 


cial obſerver might think, nothing was clearer, when phi- 


loſophically conſidered, than that a man, who was not imme- 
dliatel roſleſled of property, had as great an intereſt in the general 
roteCtian and ſecurity of property, as he who was; and therefore 


reprobated all thoſe calls upon the particular exertions of men of | 


prope y, as tending to excite the idea of an invidious diſtinction, 
hich did not exiſt in fact. When the attack on France was 
called the cauſe of kings, it was not a very witty, but a ſufficient 
reply, that oppoſing it might be called the cauſe of ſubjects. He 


imputed bad motives to no man, but when actions could not be 


explained on one 2 * he had a right to attempt to explain 
them on another, If there were at preſent ſuch a ſpirit in this 


bunny 8 in the beginning of the American ware what woun 


verted to, that the people might conſider this as a war in which 
kings were more intereſted than their ſubjects. Ho felt great 


ad already ſaid, that 
monarchy was the corner, or rather the key-ſtone of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, that is limited, not unlimited monarchy. But with 
all due reverence for crowned heads, was it impoſſible to con- 
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be our conduct? To join the eee e in their war on 
the internal government of France. Aare ef wa 
public abhorrence of a war on ſuch a motive was fo great, that 
the Right Honourable Gentleman felt himſelf called upon to 
diſclaim it at great lag ; but how had Miniſters ated? They 
had takeri advantage o folly of the French, they had nego- 
ciated without propoſing ſpecific terms, and then broke off the 
negociation—At home they had alarmed tlie people that their 
own conſtitution was in danger, and they had made uſe of a me- 
|  lancholy event, which, however it might affect us as men, did not 
concern us as a nation, to inflame our paſſions and impel us to 
war; and now that we were at war, they durſt not avow the 
cauſes of it, nor tell us on what terms peace might have been pre- 
ſerved. He rejoiced to hear that we had no treaty with the 
Emperor. If our motives were now ſuſpected, he hoped our 
future conduct would be ſuch as to put away ſuſpicion. 
If we joined the Emperor and the King of Pruffia, we muſt 
make a common cauſe with them, or 24 always with the 
louſy and ſuſpicion of parties, either of whom Ly ſecure their 
own views by a ſeparate peace at the expence of the reſt, When 
we found ourſelves drawn into this common cauſe, we might | 
that we were: forced to what we did not intend ; but the fact 
would be, that we ſhould be waſting the blood and treaſure of 
the people of this country for an object which the people of this 
country diſclaim—to enable foreign armies to frame a govern- 
ment for France. Such an inſtance would furniſh: more argu- 
ments againſt the mechaniſm of our Conſtitution, than all the 
writers who had ſcrutinized its defects. He hoped we neither 
had nor ſhould have any treaty with the combined powers, un- 
leſs our objects were ſpecifically ſtated=-but what might be the 
moment of diſcuſſing theſe objects? the moment of danger and 
alarm, with the powerful engine, fear, influencing their deciſion. - 
He underſtood, by the promiſe in his Majeſty's Speech, of em- 
ploying firm temperate meaſures—he underſtood firſt, re- 
 Mmonitrate on the cauſes of complaint, then a ſpecific demand of 
ſatisfaction, and an armament to give efficacy to both. On his 
hope of the firſt two he had voted for the third. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman faid we had received inſults that ought 
not to have been borne for twenty-four hours. Theſe were mag- 
nifying words. In the affair of Nootka Sound the aggreſſion b 
Spain was as direct and unqualified: as any that "hs. 
and yet we had borne it for twenty-four days. Why was not 
the ſame courſe purſued now as then? He was now upon, 
as a Member of that Houſe, to ſupport his Majeſty in the war, 
for the war was begun, and he would do it; but he was not 
pledged to any of thoſe crooked reaſouings on which ſome Gen- 
| 313 temen 
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436 PARLIAMENTARY Commons, 
'  flemen grounded their ſupport of Miniſters, nor leſs bound to 
watch 1 becauſe, by their miſconduct, we had been forced 


Into a war, which both the dignity and the ſecurity of Great 


Britain would have been better confulted in avoiding. He was 
never ſanguine on the ſucceſs of war. It might be glorious to 
our army and our navy, and yet ruinous to the people. The 
event of the laſt campaign—procyl ab/it omen—and the example 


of the American war, had taught him that we might be com- 
pelled to make peace on terms lefs advantageous than could have 


been obtained without 1 the ſword; and if this 
1e 


ences to our ally, 
ferhimſelf to anti- 
part the kingdom, 


might be the conſequence to us, confe 
the Dutch, muſt be ſuch as he would notify 
| Eipate, The ordering M. Chauvelin ta 


and the ſtopping the exportation of corn to France, when expor- 


tation was allowedt6 other countries, were acts of hoſtility and 
provocation on ou part, which did not allow us to ſay, as the 


propoſed Addreſs ſaid, that the war was an unprovoked ag- 


ble 


in voting which the Houſe might be unanimous. | 
He concluded by e N an amendment, viz. to leave out all 

the words after the word Meſſage, and to ſubſtitute the following: 
+ That we learn with the utmoſt concern, that the Aſſembly 


who now exerciſe the Powers of Government in France, have 


directed the commiſſion of acts of hoſtility againſt the perſons 
and property of your Majeſty's ſubjects, that they have 

actually declared war againſt your Majeſty, and the United 
Provinces. We humbly beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that 
your Majeſty's faithful Commons will exert themſelves with the 
urmoſt zeal for the maintenance of the honour of your Majeſty's 


Cron, and the vindication of the rights of your people, and 
that nothing ſhall be wanting on our part, that can contribute to 


that firm and effectual ſupport which your Majeſty has ſo much 


reaſon to expect, from a brave and loyal people, in repelling - 


every hoſtile attempt againſt this country, and in ſuch other ex- 
ertions as may be neceſſary to induce: France to conſent to ſuch 


terms of pacifieation, as may be conſiſtent with the honour of 
your Majeſty's Crown, the fecurity of your Allies, and the 


antereſt of your People. Ee 
Mr. SECRETARY DUNDAS faid, that he was certainly 
deſirous of unanimity, but he could by no means agree to pur- 


chaſe it at the price of ing te amendment propoſed by the 


Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fox), which, under the _ 
ance of affording ſupport to the Executive Government, ſeemed 


ffion on the part of France. Truth and Juſtice were prefera- 
to high ſounding words, and therefore he ſhould move an 
amendment, containing nothing that was not ſtrictly true, and 
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totally to take away the idea of. any real intentions to do fo. 
For what, he aſked, was the tendency of that amendment, and of 
the arguments of the Right Hon. Gentleman ? It was no other 
than this that they muſt now fight becauſe war was declared + 
France, but that they were about to engage in a war, unju 


and unprovoked. Yet he ſeemed almoſt to admit, that the 


French had no juſtifiable cauſe for a declaration of war; for 
though he had made ſeveral obſervations on the recall of Lord 
Gower, the Alien Bill, and one or two other topics, he did not 
ſeem to conſider them to be the juft cauſes of war. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman, indeed, dwelt rather longer on the ſubject of 
the ſhips ſent to th&Scheldt, but whatever on that head might 
have been alleged on the part of France, Miniſters were en- 
titled to credit, when they ſolemnly aſſerted that that was dong 
ſolely with the view to ſupport our ally the Dutch, whom the 
were bound to defend, and with no view to diſturb the French 
in Belgia. With reſpect to the murder of the King, it had 
never been mentioned as affording a ground for war with France, 
though it ſurely afforded an Muſtration of the danger of French 
principles, and to what length they would go, if not ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed. The diſmiſſion of M. Chauvelin had been adverted to 
and blamed, as putting a ſtop to negociation ; but the fact was, 
that M. Chauvelin was not diſmiſſed till after he demanded to 
be received and acknowledged by this Court as accredited by the 
Republic; and therefore it was clear, that was not a meaſure 


pus 


whereby an end was put by us to conferences with unaccredited 


agents. As to the propriety or impropriety of refuſing to ac- 
knowledge or receive an accredited Ambaſſador, he would not 
at preſent fay any thing. Even after an embargo had been laid 
on our veſſels by the French, his Majeſty's Miniſters had liſtenea 
to the propoſal of M. Dumourier, which had been mentioned 
by his Right Hon. Friend, and had ſeat inſtructions to Lord 
Auckland, to enter into a conference with him. The claim of 
reaſoning made uſe of by the Right Hon. Gentleman in the 
ſubſequent part of his ſpeech, appeared to him moſt extraor- 
dinary; for it ſeemed to be fo managed, as to leave him an op- 
portunity afterwards of attributing the cauſe of the war to a 
with to interfere in the polity of France, By aggreſſion, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Dundas obſerved, had faid, you 


provoke France to war, and in the progreſs of that war you 


may contrive to aſcribe it to a different cauſe from what 1s at 
preſent held forth. We complain of the Decree of the 19th of 
November, and of the Declaration reſpecting the Scheldt. The 
murder of the King of France is, no doubt, another ground of 
complaint, though we do not conſider it as a cauſe of war. 
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We complain alſo of the addreſſes from ſocieties in this coun- 
* being received in the manner they were by the Convention. 
Theſe cauſes of complaint would not ſurely be attributed to Mi- a nece 

niſters, nor would any perſon ſuppoſe that Barlow and Froſt the Fr 
were ſent by them to Paris. It has been urged in explanation of of the 
the decree of the 19th of November, that France only offered n 
her aſſiſtance and fraternity when the whole country had agreed, 
in which caſe any aſſiſtance from them would be unneceſlary ; he the 
but at any rate they reſerve to themſelves the power of judging Mr. 
when they will join an inſurrection in any foreign country, the 


dangerous conſequences of which muſt he apparent. Their an- preher 
ſwer on the buſineſs of the Scheldt is, th dt the end of the war ceedin 
they would leave the Belgians and Dutch to ſettle the matter be- that, 
twixt themſelves,— Was that a way of talking on a matter ſo- plicitl) 
lemnly ſettleda\ guaranteed by various exiſting treaties? But Gentl 
when were they to leave the matter to be ſettled by the Bel- amend 
prone! They are to do fo, they ſay, whenever the Belgians ſhall get int 
have conſolidated their liberty; that is, when, under the influence rently 
of the French arms, they ſhall have adopted a conſtitution on deed, | 
the principles of their ſuppoſed liberty; or, in other words, enabli1 
when they have in fact become ſubject to France. That ex- he did 
planation the French had given as their u/timatum, M. Chau- The 
velin, | ne to his diſmiſſion, had demanded to be received as ac- lament 
credited from the republic. He had formerly been received as party e 
the Ambaſſador of the murdered King ; he had been treated with numbe 
all proper reſpect. Whether, after the commiſſion of that atro- of the! 
cious act, he could have been allowed to remain, and received oppoſi1 
as accredited from the republic, he would leave to the feelings hon, 
of Gentlemen to determine. It had been ſaid, that this was a deal of 
war without an object, and that it was unjuſt and unneceſſary. of ſtra 
| In anſwer to this, he would beg leave to refer to a paper deli- had co 
vered by Lord Grenville to M. Chauvelin, in which, after Houſe- 
Rating certain matters which had given cauſe of offence to this talents 
country, a requiſition is made, in the moſt diſtinct and preciſe be miſ 
terms, that France ſhould renounce all views of 3 | Fun 
 —ſhonld confine herſelf within her own territories, and ſhould bring! 
defift from violating the rights of other nations. France has pofibl: 
now made a declaration of war, and proceeded to hoſtilities whoſe 
againſt this country, without any offence on our part, and with- | talents 
out previous notice. As to the ſuppoſed treaty-with the Em- | public 
peror which had been talked of ; although he had formerly ſtated Right 
that there was no ſuch treaty exiſting in January, he hoped be « lng 
would not be ſo far miſunderſtood as to lead to a ſuppoſition that frien 
his Majeſty's Miniſters would not now endeavour to bring down able Fi 
every power on earth to aſſiſt them againſt France. Upon the 10 his \ 
| Labjee of the proclamation prohibiting the ſending corn to — 
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France, he had been corre in his former ſtatement, which was 0D 


2 neceſſary meaſure of precaution for the purpoſe of crippli 
the French. He concluding with exprefling his diſapprobation 
of the amendment, which he conſidered not as innocent, but as 
extremely miſchievous, by withholding the approbation of the 
Houſe in the preſent eriſis to the meaſures of government; and 
he therefore gave his moſt hearty aſſent to the Addreſs. | 
Mr. F OR explained. OW | 
Mr. BURKE began a ſpeech of two hours and a half (com- 
prehending a vaſt variety of matter, chiefly relating to the pro- 
ceedings, principles, A views of the French) with declaring, 


that, in his opinion his Majeſty's Miniſters had clearly and ex- 


plicitly juſtified their own conduct. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman on the ſame bench with him, hg moved the 
amendment to the Addreſs, in framing his motion, ſeemed to 
get into the ſituation which all thoſe muſt do who wiſh appa- 
rently to reconcile what is eſſentially contradiftory :—it had, in- 
deed, the appearance of a ſtratagem; he would vote an Addreſs, 
enabling the Executive Government to carry on war, although 
he did not approve the conduct of Miniſters. | 


The Right Honourable Gentleman had on a former occaſion 


lamented the ſmallneſs of his party, and it now ſeemed as if that 
party endeavoured to make amends for the ſmallneſs of their 
numbers by the diſcordance of their voices. He imagined ſome 
of them would find it difficult to account for their conduct in 
oppoling the meaſures of Miniſters on the preſent critical occa- 
ſion. In their cenſures on France Gentlemen had ſhewn a great 
deal of dexterity; but it certainly had too much the appearance 
of ſtratagem. The Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox) 


had complained of the miſrepreſentation of his expreflions in that - 


Houſe—to him it appeared very extraordinary how a perſon of 


talents ſo clear, ſo powerful, and fo perſpicuous, could poſſibly 


be miſunderſt ow a perſon who took ſo much pains by re- 
petition, and going over the ſame grounds again and again, to 


poſſibly be ſubject to miſrepreſentation; how a Gentleman, 


whoſe friends out of doors neglected no human art to diſplay his 


talents to their utmoſt advantage, and to detail his ſpeeches to the 
public in ſuch a manner, that he, though a cloſe obſerver of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, had never been able to recolle& 
a ſingle idea of his that eſcaped the induſtrious: attention of his 


friends to diſcloſe to the public, while thoſe of a Right Honour 


able Friend of his (Mr. Wyndham), whoſe abilities were equal 


lo his virtues, were ſo mangled and fo confuſed in the reports -_ 
that were made of them, as to be utterly unintelligible to the. 
public But that the Right Honourable Gentleman ſhould bo 
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_ miſrepreſented or miſunderſtood, under ſuch favourable circum. 
ſtances, was hard indeed. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
Had ſaid, that he hoped he was not reputed an advocate for 
France. To this he would ſay, that if the cauſe of France was 
an honeſt cauſe, it was juſtice to this country, and to mankind, 
to undertake her defence. The true {kill of an advocate was, to 
ers forward the one part of his client's caſe, and gloſs over or 
ide the weak { to exhibit all its right in the brighteſt point of 
view, and palliate the wrong; when he could no longer palliate, 
to contrive that the puniſhment ſhould, be as ſlight as poſſible, or | 
to bring his writ of error, and by every quirk evade it as well as 
he could ; and no man poſſeſſed that power in a greater degree 


"OE 


than the Right Honourable Gentleman. To his ſpeeches he 
always attended with admiration and reſpect; that which he had 
zuſt heard on n preſent occaſion he could not help eſtimatin 


at a leſs account," as he had read every part of it in Monſ. Briſ- 
fot's ſpecches .in the National Convention, one part only ex. 
cepted, and that part was, ** that France had uſed every means 
do conciliate the regards and good-will of Great Britain.” The 
Right Honourable Gentleman had taken great pains to acquit 
himſelf, and apologize for his vehement endeavours to exculpate 
France from the charg eſſion; he profeſſed that he was 


e of a 
almoſt at a loſs to ſee what it was that made him ſo prompt to 
exculpation. | : 

If France meant nothing but what was good, and England 
nothing but what was bad, he certainly owed no apology for the 
part he took in her cauſe. But to take the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's ſpeech in a ſerious view, it inſinuated that the 
charge of the French was,. That the King of Great Britain had | 
brought on, or determined on war againſt the ſenſe of his Miniſ- 
ters, againſt the ſenſe of the Parliament, and againſt the ſenſa 
of the people, in order to augment his own power. If this was | 
the cafe, Miniſters had betrayed their country. by their acqui- 
eſcence, and it was the duty of the Houſe to addrefs'the King to 
remove them, and put into their place thoſe whom they thought | 
more fit for advice, more fit to do the duty of a Miniſter, and 
more likely to poſſeſs the confidence of the nation, if ſuch there | 
were. The Right Honourable Gentleman had contended, that 
when Miniſters — the nation into war, they ſhould declare 
ho they intended to proſecute it; to what degree they intended 
0 it, and what the object of it was. For his part, he had 

never 4 or read of any ſuch principle in theory, or of any 
ſuch practice. The firſt queſtion he conceived to be, whether 
there was juſt cauſe or foundation for the war? The ſecond, W 
how it ſhould be carried on to the greateſt eſſect? He ſaid, that 
in no inſtance whatever, had any power, at the 4 . 
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of a war, declared what period was intended to end it, what means 
it on, or what the object of it was. It was contrary to 


to 
the policy of this and every other country; it was never heard of. 


FT 


In this, and in every caſe of the kind, the common object of 
the alliance ſhould be purſued to gain the grand end. War had 

been declared by the French, but they had not declared that they 
did not intend the ruin, the deſtruction, and total ſubverſion of 
this country, and every eſtabliſhment in it. Was it pretended 
that they had done, in declaring war, that which Gentlemen 


had preſcribed'as the duty of this country? No, they declared 


war with the profeſſed intention to bring it in the moſt for- 
midable ſhape, attended with inſurrection and anarchy, into the 
bowels of this county, to ſtrike at the head of the Stadtholder, 
and to put no limits to their views in the war; while Gentlemen 
would have Britain cramped and tied by a premature declaration 
of her object. As to the ſentiments of the Night Honou 


Gentleman reſpecting the declaration of a ſpecific object of the 


war, as well as the delicacy of interfering in the internal 
vernment of France, were they adopted by the Houſe, this 
ſhould be their language: France! you have endeavoured to 
deſtroy the repoſe of all the countries in Europe, and particu- 
larly of England ; you have reduced your own country to anar- 
chy and ruin, and murdered your King ; nevertheleſs, you may be 


aſſured, that, however horrible your crimes, tothe murder - 


of your King you ſhould add that of his infant fon, his unfortu- 
nate Queen and ſiſter, and the whole remains of his family, not 
one hair of your heads ſhall be hurt, you may war againſt us, 
threaten us with deſtruction, and bring ruin to our very doors, 
yet ſhall you not be injured.” Was ever, he exclaimed, fach 
a declaration made in ſuch circumſtances? Much pains had been 
taken by the Right Honourable Gentleman to make light of 
the power of France, and to perſuade the Houſe, that there was 
nothing to be feared from it. He would anfwer this, by ſhew- 
ing what the Right Honourable Gentleman had faid on a former 
occafion—Here he began to read a part of a ſpeech ſpoken by 
Mr. Fox on the Commercial Treaty, ftrongly demonſtrative 
of hi neceſſity of keeping down the overgrown power of 
rance— | 


| The SPEAKER called Mr. Burke to order, it being difor- 


derly to read any debate on a former occaſion. . 


Mr. Burke faid, he would beg leave to read from a 5 
in his hand. The Houſe called, read, read! Here he read 


from a ſpeech of Mr. Fox's, that the effect of all our wars had 
been carried on with a view to repreſs the growth of France, and 


to ſupport all the other powers of Europe againſt her; that France 


| 3 K only 
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2 her means, but that her ends were ever the 


The SPEAKER again interrupted Mr. Burke, and requeſted 
that he would abſtain from reading, as he knew it was againſt 
the order of the Houſe, 1 f 5 
Mr. Burke ſaid, he could not but lament, that the rules of 
the Houſe ſometimes weakened the force of argument; but he 
conſidered order to be ſo far more neceſſary than argument, that 
he would willingly forego the latter to maintain the former. To 
return therefore to his argument, without the concluſive aid he 
ſhould derive from the Gentleman's own language, in the book 
in his hand, he contended that the helge of the policy of 
this country for ages was, that whatever country was the enemy 
.of France was naturally the ally of Great Britain. If that opi- 
nion was founded.in true policy before the Revolution, (let us 
2. ſaid he, what reaſon there is to alter that opinion ſince.“ 
If the new Republic have ſhewn no diſpoſition to increaſe her 
. dominions; if the has not annexed Savoy, Avignon, Liege, and 


£ 


Nice, &c. to her territorial poſſeſſions; if ſhe has not declared | aly 
War againſt all ſubſiſting governments, and confiſcated the pro- it NC 
. perties of all corporations; if ſhe had not held out the maſk of he 
confraternity as a ſignal and temptation to rebellion in all coun- fur 
tries, but particularly in England, then Stateſmen have a right to de 
to 8 their opinions and ſyſtems of policy with reſpect my 1 
do her, 45 22 5 the « 
unlimited monarchy, the Right Honourable Gentleman had then 
ſaid, was the object againſt which France directed the ſhafts of awol 
_ enmity. But he would be glad to know, whether Gentlemen enen 
wo tend to ſay, that ſhe was a friend to limited monarchy. | a # 
No; he was an enemy to limited monarchy, as. monarchy, us.“ 
and to the limitation, as limitation. The ariſtocracy of this uneq 
country, all corporations, all bodies, whether civil or eccleſiaſtic, port 
were the objects of her enmity. She ſhewed the moſt deter- obſtr 
minate malice, in the moſt expreſs terms, againſt all parts of the couls 
Britiſh government, equally to thoſe that limit or, ſupport mo- was 
narchy; not to this or to that, but to the whole. If conquered } ſhow! 
by Louis XVI. we might be ſure of our eſtabliſhed forms being them 
unmoleſted, but if by her, of total extinction. Gentlemen had with 
with much pertinacity aſked, * have you aſked fatisfaCtion for eat; 
this? This, he contended, was all an error, either of miſcon- $ polift 
- ception or of will. The acts of France were acts of hoſtility to ws 
this country; her whole ſyſtem, every ſpeech, every decree, and WW till & 
every act, beſpoke an intention precluſive of accommodation. | Kin 
No man, he would venture to ſay, had a more livel ſenſe of For? 
- the importance of the queſtion before the Houſe, or of the r Mini 
N 06} 


thoſe 


1 
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of war, than himſelf; a war with France, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances as now governed her conduct, mult be terrible, but peace 
much more' ſo. A nation that had abandoned all its valuable 
diſtinctions, arts, ſciences, religion, law, order, every thing but 
the ſword, was moſt formidable and dreadful to all nations com- 
ſed of citizens who only uſed ſoldiers as a defence, as ſuch 
rance ſhould be reſiſted with fpirit, vigour, and temper ; with- 
out fear or ſcruple. In a caſe of ſuch importance to this country, 
and to mankind, as the preſent, Gentlemen ſhould examine 
whether they had any finiſter motive, as if in the Divine Pre- 
ſence, and act upon the pure reſult of that examination. He des» 
clared, he had no heſitation to pronounce, as if before that pre- 
ſence, the Miniſters had not precipitated the nation into a war, 
but were brought to it by overruling neceſſity, „ 
« poſſeſs, ſaid he, as deep a ſenſe of the ſevere inflictions of 
war as any man can poſhbly do—— OO —{o82£—8E CO 


4 Trembling I touch it, but with honeft heart.” 


] always held it as one of the laſt of evils, and with only to adopt 
it now from the conviction that at no diſtant period we ſhould 
be obliged to eneounter it at much greater 2 For 
four years paſt it has grieved me to the foul, it almoſt reduced me 
to death, when I obſerved how things were going on, and felt 
my utmoſt exertions unable to produce upon the | par cf 
the country, or in the public mind, the danger that approached 
them. At length the infatuation was removed—Miniſters 
awoke to the peril that menaced them ere it was too late ; and our 
enemies finding thoſe arts fail in which they ſo much confided, 
are reduced to attack us in open war, and have declared againſt 
us.” He ſhould therefore give them his clear, ſteady, uniform, 
unequivocal ſupport ; not, as ſome Gentlemen did, pretend ſup- 
port on one day, to leſſen their authority, _— their power, and 
obſtruct their plans on another; but in the fulleſt manner he 
could. If any charge was to be laid to the ſhare of Miniſters, jt 
was that of too long delay; but if from that delay any accident 
ſhould ariſe from want of timely preparation, he would acquit 
them of it, knowing as he did, that it was not poſſible for them, 
with prudence, to do otherwiſe. For had they done it at an 
_ earlier period, they would not have been ſupported. In his 
poſiſion to the views and proceedings of France for r 
was convinced he had not the feelings of the nation; nor was it 
till full blown miſchief had — the people, and rouſed the 
King, that the government could have had a proper ſupport. 
For his part, he thought himſelf bound- in honour to ſupport 
Miniſters ; and, if bound to fupport them, certainly to oppoſe _ 
thoſe who acted averſely to them. From ſuch men, men who 
RES 3 K 2 could 


could neither vindicate the principles, nor deny the power of 
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France, yet impeded the meaſures taken to ſecure us againſt that 
power, he differed fundamentally and * in every prin- 
n 


Ciple of morals, in every principle of manners, 


ſentiment, in 


diſpoſition, and in taſte. France, he ſaid, had for ſome time 


been in a continual ſeries of hoſtile acts 


againſt this country, 


both external and internal; firſt, it directed its purſuits to uni- 
verſal empire, under the name of fraternity, to overturn the fa. 
bric of our laws and government ; next, it invented a new law 


of nations, ſubſidia 
Next, it had dire 
Britain; and laſtly, eſtabliſhed a horrible 5 

chaſed every honeſt perſon out of it, held out temptations tlie 


to that intention; then acted on that law. 
the principal operations of that law to Great 


ny within herſelf; 


moſt ſeductive to the unenlightened lower order of all countries, 
and furniſhed inſtruments for the overthrow of their government. 


The puttin 


| ; *King of France to death was done, not as an 
example to France, not to extinguiſh the race, not to put an end 


to monarchy, but as a terror to monarchs, and particularly to 


the monarch of Great Britain. This new created empire of 
ſecondary to the accompliſh- 


theirs, Mr. Burke ſaid, was 
governments. This had been 


ment of their plans of ſhakin 
profeſſed out of the mouth of their miniſter Cambon. He de- 
clared, that the limits of their empire ſhould be thoſe that nature 
Nad ſet to them, not thoſe of juſtice and reaſon; that is to ſay, 

the ſea on one fide, and the Alps and the Rhine on the other, 


l 
5 all 


together with a large cut of the Appenines, and all for the bene- 


fit of mankind, of liberty and equality. Should we be deterred 
by our wealth from reſiſting theſe out 


es? They directed 


their invectives and reproaches more at England than any other 


place. They executed their unhappy innocent Monarch, whom 


they well knew to be no tyrant, principally, as they alledged, 


for a warning to all other tyrants, and an example to 


all other 


nations. Even a few hours after the execution of Louis XVI. 
their miniſter of juſtice, Garat, addreſſing the Convention, ſaid, 
«© WE HAVE NOW THROWN DOWN THE GAUNTLET TO 4 
TyRANT, WHICH GAUNTLET 1s THE HEAD OF A TVRAN T.“ 


He next read the declaration of the Members who voted for the 


death of the King, ſome ſaying—“ The Tree of Liberty could 


not flouriſh till ſprinkled with the blood of Tyrants; others 
were no longer uſeful, but in their 


declarin 


Deaths, 


Go 


„That Kings 
&. &6. | 


Gentlemen had faid, that if Lord Gower had been left at 
Paris, or another Ambaſſador had been ſent in his place, the un- 
happy fate of the King of France might have been prevented. 


This, he faid, was anſwered by the fate of the King of | 


Spain's Ambaſſador, who had made, at the deſire of his, Court. 
1 | . | a requiſition, 
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a requiſition, but was refuſed. The murder of the King was in- 
tended only as a ſtep to the murder of other Kings of Europe, 
for they had declared that no monarchical country could have 
alliance with them : this too at the very moment that they were 

affecting to conciliate and explain away the Decree of the 19th 
of November. War with the chatteau, and peace with the 
cottage, was the plan of their new ſyſtem ; wherever their power 
extended, they put the poor to judge upon the life and property 
of the rich, they formed a Corps of Deſertion, a Corps of Aſſaſſi- 
nation, and gave a penſion to the wife and children of the 
aſſaſſin that was put to death for attempting to murder the King 
of Pruſſia. They declared all treaties with deſpots void, they 
were outlaws of humanity, and uncommunicable people, who ac- 
knowledged no God but the ſacred right of inſurrection; nor any 
law but the ſovereignty of the people; nor had any. judges but 
Sans Culottes, whom they made arbiters of the 


| >lives and proper- 
ties of all, As to the rights of the poor, he hoped he underſtood 
them as well as the Right Honourable Gentleman ; the r ches of 
the rich were held in truſt for the poor, this the common people 
little underſtood, nor could they be made to underſtand it, if 
people held out falſe communications to corrupt them. Here he 
read a part of a letter from Dumourier, General of the Bare- 
breeched Corps, to Anacharſis Cloots, Orator of the Naked 
Poſtertors ; in this letter, after deſcribing the bleſſings of Athe- 
iſm, and that which he called Liberty, he ſays, Theſe are the 
ſweets of philoſophy ! What pity it is that bayonets and cannon 
are the neceſſary means of propagating it.” Atheiſm, he ſaid, 
was the centre from which ran out all their niiſchiefs and vil - 
lanies, and they proceed to eſtabliſh it with the ſword. 

He readily x fare that this was the moſt dangerous war wer 
were ever engaged in that we were to contend with a ſet of 
men now inured to warfare, and led on by enthuſiaſm and the 
ardour of conqueſt to ſuch a degree, that they bartered the arts, 
commerce, induſtry, manufactures, and civilization itſelf for the 
ſword, The alliances we may form, give however a good proſ- 

pect of ſubduing them; whereas, were they allowed to proceed 

we may ſingly and in the end become their eaſy prey. Our 
riches would be no impediment to us; provided we uſed them 
properly, they would more benefit than injure us in war, pro- 
vided that, in the time of er, we were more induſtrious to 
ſecure than to enjoy them. He then recited a variety of in- 
ſtances in which the French manifeſted the moſt envious and 
malignant diſpoſition towards this country, and left no effort un- 
tried to do it every poſhble miſchief. He read from the Moniteur 
of M. Condorcet an account of the meeting of the Engliſh 
Friends of the People in Paris--their Addreſs to the National 
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Convention, with their / fraternal”. ion, and their toaſts 
after dinner, Of the latter, one was, the health of Citizens Fox, 
Mackintoſh, Sheridan, Paine, Barlow, and the other Friends of 
Liberty who enlightened the people of England.” Should we 
be deterred by our wealth from reſiſting theſe outrages ! What, 
exclaimed he, ſhall we live in a temporary abject ſtate of timid 
eaſe, to fatten ourſelves like ſwine to be killed to-morrow, and 


to become the eaſier and better prey? No; God forbid! if we 
have the ſpirit that has ever diſtinguiſhed Britons, that very - 


wealth will be our ſtrength, with which we ſhall be more than 
a match for their blind fury. With regard to the means the 
French have of carrying on the war, the plan of ſupply they had 
propoſed was worthy * attention. Their Miniſter ſtated, that 


the country had been purged of 70,000 men of property, all of 
whoſe effet᷑ts were to be confiſcated, to the amount 35 mil. 


Iions ſterling. Thus, like a band of robbers in a cave, they 
were reckoning the ſtrength of their plunders. He ſaid, that 
they had two terms for raiſing ſupplies—Confiſcation and Loan 


— The common people were relieved by confiſcation of the pro- 


perty of the rich; and they reckoned on the confiſcation of pro- 
perty in every country they entered, with the brotherly intent of 
Fraternixing, as a falfcient ſupply for their exigencies in that 
country, and their reſource for making war; thus they made 
war ſupply them with plunder, and plunder with the means of 
war, The Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox) had ſpoken 
with ſome aſperity of an intention in Minifters to reſtore the an- 


cient government. He would not compare that government 


with the government of Great Britain; but certain it was, that 
it would be felicity and comfort, compared to the preſent ſtate of 


tyranny exerciſed in France; for the very ſame papers out of 


which he had read the extracts before, contained the melan- 


chaly account that 30,000 manufacturers were periſhing for 


want, in Lyons alone. Thus their enormities have produced 


miſery; their miſery will drive them to deſpair; and out of that 


deſpair they will look for a remedy in the deſtruQtion of all 
other countries, and particularly that of Great Britain. 
Mir. SHERIDAN began with ſaying, that in one circumſtance 
alone in the preſent debate, he felt himſelf actuated by feelings 
and motiyes ſimilar to thoſe profeſſed by the Honourable Mem- 
ber. The Honourable Gentleman had declared that he did not 
ſpeak to ſupport the Miniſter, for his cafe had been fo perfect! 
made out by himſelf that it needed no fupport ; but that he role 
ſolely to repel the inſinuations and charges of his Right Honour- 
able Friend (Mr. Fox), ſo he (Mr. S.) could ſincerely declare 
that he had no thoughts of attempting to give additional weight 


to the arguments by which his Right Honourable Friend 1 5 1 
1 | MA . 


5 


1 
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his judgment, refuted thoſe of the Miniſter, —He was | 
to riſe ſolely by the inſinuations and charges of the laſt ſpeaker 
againſt his Right Honourable Friend. Never had he before in- 
dulged himſelf in ſuch a latitude of ungoverned bitterneſs and 
ſpleen towards the man. he till y profeſſed ſo much to 
reſpect.His ridicule of the ſmallneſs of the number of friends 
left to the object of his perſecution. ill became him of all man- 
kind; but he truſted, that, however ſmall that number was, there 
ever would be found a them men not afraid upon ſuch 2 
ſubject to oppoſe truth temper to paſſion and declamation, 
bowever eloquently urged, or however clamourouſly applauded. 
They were ſtyled by the Honourable Gentleman a phalanx, 
and he ſtyled the amendment of his Honourable Friend a ſtrata- 
gem to keep this phalanx together, who had been otherwiſe, it 
ſeems, endeavouring to make up for the ſmallneſs of their num 
bers by the contrariety of their opinions, an odd deſcription of a 
phalanx; no, he would never have given them that appellation, 
if he had not known the contrary of this to be the truth. He 
knew well their title to the charafter he had given, them, and 


* 7 


_ a phalanx, Oe its — _ _ _ of - united 
band, acting in a „ anima one ſoul, purſuing its 
object with identity of | ſpirit, and 94.50 of effort. His — 4. 
able Friend's purpoſe then, in this amendment, muſt have been, 
as he had ſtated it himſelf, to reconcile thoſe g of 
opinion in other quarters to which he had expreſsly alluded, and 
not thoſe which exiſted no where but in the imagmation of the 
man who, he believed, had at leaſt exhauſted all power of ſplit- 
ting or dividing farther. But what ſuggeſted to him it muſt be a 
ſtratagem of his Honourable Friend's '* Was he a man prone to 
ſtratagems? at any other time he would truſt to his candour even 
for an anſwer—for if ever there was a man who diſdained ſtrata- 
gems by nature, who knew how to diſtinguiſh between craft and 
wiſdom, between crookedneſs and policy, who loved the'ſtraight 
path, and ſometimes even without looking to the end, becauſe it 
was ſtraight, it was the very perſon whom he now arraigns for 
craft and trick. | | PETR 5 
The next object of his ſarcaſm was, his Honourable Friend's 
complaining af being ſo often miſrepreſented—** Pity,” fays the 
Honourable Member, ** that a Gentleman who expreſſes him- 
{elf fo clearly, and who repeats ſo much, ſhould be liable to be 
n A pity, certainly, but not much to be won- 
dered at, when miſapprehenſion was wilful, and miſrepreſentation 
uſeful. The Honourable Member had only miſtaken his own 
facility in perverting, for his antagoniſt's difficulty in explaining. 
But another grievance was, that, however miſunderſtood in that 
Houſe, theſe ſame 'fpeeches were detailed with great —_— 


. 
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and care in the public prints, while thoſe of an Honourable 
Friend near him (Mr. Wyndham) were, as - he declared, per- 
ſectly mangled and miſrepreſented. There was no Hfratagem to 
be ſure in this inſinuation, but was there much candour iu it? 
Did any one living know better than he who made the inſinua- 
tion, that nothing could exceed the careleſſneſs of his Honour- 
able Friend (Mr. Fox) to the repreſentation of his ſpeeches out 


of doors; he believed he had never ſeen, touched, reviſed, or 


printed, a ſingle line he had ſpoken in Parliament in his life, or 


cauſed it to be done for him. If either friends or judicious edi- 


tors were the more attentive to the taſk, he thought they did 
credit to themſelves, and an important ſervice to the Public at 
large Not leſs uncandid was it to inſinuate a purpoſed miſrepre- 
ſentation of another Member (Mr.. Wyndham's) ſpeeches: He 
claimed as long and as intimate a friendſhip with that Gentle- 
man as the Right Honourable Member who appeared fo trem- 


blingly alive for his fame; he thought equally highly of him in 
_ reſpects: but he muſt in the frankneſs of friendſhip take 
the li 


berty of ſaying, that though no .man had more information 

to ground argument upon, more wit to adorn that argument, or 
logie to ſupport, it, yet that the faculty, which had rather 
ſneered at in his Honourable Friend, namely, that of rendering 
himſelf perfectly perſpicuous and intelligible to every capacity, 
was not the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of that Gentleman's elo- 
uence. He was apt ſometimes to ſpin a little too fine, and 
. it was poſſible, without any corrupt partiality on the 


: * of the Reporters of the Debates, that his Honourable 


riend's (Mr. Fox's) ſpeeches might be given with a ſuperior 
degree of perſpicuity. _ 


Mr. Sheridan now proceeded to diſcuſs ſeriatim Mr. B.'s other 


remarks on Mr. Fox—he was charged with a dereliction of prin- 
_ Ciple in having that day omitted to expreſs his apprehenſion of 
the increaſe of French power, be the French government what 
it may—certainly Mr. Fox had not ſaid one word upon that ſuh- 


various previous ſpeeches in this ſeſſion diſtinctly and moſt forcibly 


avowed and urged his ſentiments on that head? How pleaſant to 
obſerve a gentleman, who begins his ſpeech with taunting his Hon. 


Friend for repeating things too often, reproach him in the next 
ſentence for avoiding a repetition the moſt unneceſſary he could 


have fallen into] but if the reproach was on that ground extraordi- | 


' nary, it was ſtill more extraordinary that the general obſervation 


itſelf ſhould come from the quarter from which it proceeded !—2 |} 
. dread of France it ſeemed ought to be a fundamental principle in 
the mind of a Britiſh ſtateſman, no alteration in her government W 
can change this principle, or ought to ſuſpend this 1 
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ject in his ſpeech that day, but had he not in every one of his 
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QA and who was the gentleman ſo tenacious of this ereed ? The 
only man in all England who had held the directly contrary 
. dodrine; had he or could we have forgot that in his very rf 
contemptuous revilings at their revolution, only in the 
ſeſſions of Parliament, he had expreſsly 2 and inſulted 
them as a nation extinguiſhed for ever, and to be feared no 
more, and all in conſequence of the change in their government; 
that he deſcribed the country as a gap and chaſm in Europe. 
Their principles had done more, ſaid he, than a thouſand fields 
like Blenheim or Ramillies could have effected againſt them 
had they even got power by their crimes, like the uſurpation of 
Ciomwell, he could have reſpected or feared them at laſt, but 
they were blotted out of the European map of power for ever | 
And the hiſtorian had only to record . Gallas olim bello floriuſſe ;"* 
pet this very gentleman, faid Mr. Sheridan, having laſt year e- 
preſſed all this with as much heat as he had this year expreſſed 
the contrary ſentiment, arraigns my Honourable Friend for hav- 
ing omitted to re- echo for a ſingle hour his unalterable appre- 
henſions of the power of France, be the changes of its govern- 
ment what they may, * 1k.'s 
It was ſtill more curious to obſerve the particular. manner of 
attempting to charge this circumſtance on his Honourable Friend. 
A bobk was produced, and, he was proceeding to read a former 
ſpeech of his (Mr. Fox's), as if he had ever once retracted his 
opinion on this ſubject. When the Speaker called him to order, 
the Honourable Gentleman did not ſeem to take the interruption 
kindly, though certainly he ought to have been grateful for it ; 
for never, ſure, was man, who had a greater intereſt in diſcou- 
raging the practice of contraſting the paſt and preſent ſpeeches, 
principles, and profeſſions of any public man. Was the Hon 
Gentleman ready to invite ſuch a diſcuſſion reſpecting himſelf? 
If he were, and his conſiſtency could be matter of regular queſ- 
tion in that Houſe, he did not ſcruple to aſſert that there\was 
ſcarcely an iota of his new principles to which there was not a 
recorded contradiction in his former profeſſions. , Let a ſet of his 
works be produced—one Member might read, paragraph by pa- 
_ ragraph, his preſent doctrines, and another ſhould refute every 
ſyllable of them out of the preceding ones - it was a conſolation 
to thoſe who differed from his new principles to know where to 
reſort for the beſt antidote to them. | | 
His next accuſation againſt the mover of the amendment was, 
that he ſhould have put — on ſo mean an iſſue, as whe» 
ther the actual hoſtile overt acts committed by France, had been 
ſufficiently explained and difowned to this country.— This it 
ſeemed was contemptible, it was a war againſt the principles of 
the French Government we were to engage in, and not on ac- 
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edunt of their petty aggreſſions againſt us; and therefore it fol. 


lowed, that it was to be a war to exterminate either them or 


their principles. The doctrine he thought both wild and de- 
teſtable—but admitting that it was right, the Honourable Gen- 
tleman muſt yet extend his ſcorn and his rebuke to the Miniſter, 


as well as to Mr. Fox, for though uy differed in their conclu- 


hon, they had diſcuſſed the grounds of the war preciſely on the 
fame principle and footing. The Honourable — (Mr. 


Burke) differed equally from both, or more rather from the Mi- 


niſter, with reſpect to the profeſſed motives and objects of the 


war, than from thoſe who oppoſed the war. In this view he 
thought it moſt unmanly and unwarranted in the Miniſter to ſit 


ſttill and liſten to theſe ee rants, and even to cheer the 
war ſong of this Honourable Gen | | 


eman, 
—— — quo non preeſtantior ullus, 
Era ciere viros martemque accendere cantu, 


when at the fame moment he knew, and had even juſt declared, 


that the war was undertaken upon principles, and for purpoſes 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe upon which he ſuffered the Houſe 


to be heated and miſled by a ſpirit of vengeance and quixotiſm, 
which it was his duty to oppoſe and reſtrain. | 


With the ſame perſevering purpoſe of inflaming and-miſlead- 
ing, the Right Hon. Gentleman had read ſo much from the 


cruel and unjuſt proceedings againſt the late unfortunate Mo- 


narch, and from various other French publications. This habit 
of picking out all the hot, wrong- headed, and diſguſting things, 
ſaid or written by individuals in France, would never be ſo con- 


ſtantly reſorted to for a fair purpoſe. The compilation on this 
principle, avowed by the Treaſury, and ſo oſten quoted by the 
Hon. Member, was an unworthy expedient, particularly, as it 


had been done at a time when we ſtill profeſſed our hope and de- 


ſire of peace. What if a conduct like this had been purfued in 


France. If, when the Convention came to deliberate on war 
and peace, and to decide on the provocations alleged to have 


been given by our Government, pamphlets had been given to 


the Members at the door of the Convention, containing extracts 


from all the various ſpeeches of that Right Hon. Gentleman 

ſince the firſt revolution—containing, in appearance, every 
thing that the ſcorn of pride, the frenzy of paſſion, and the bit- 
terneſs of malice, could have urged againſt them, from the very 


outſet ; and aſſuming the applauſe of his hearers, to be the will 
of the government, and to ſpeak the voice of the people? If to 


theſe had been added every furious and indecent paragraph that 
had appeared in our publications, and eſpecially in prints con- 
nected with adminiſtration, what would have been our opinion 
of ſuch a proceeding at ſuch a time? And * 
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and caverns of ſavage murderers and foes to but that it had 
been produced under the direction of the Executive Council it- 

ſelf, and at the very moment that they were profeſſing their 
deſire of avoiding hoſtilities with us, and of promoting a — 

underſtanding? "The Honourable Member would have been 
among the firſt to have quoted ſuch a conduct in them as a new 
proof of mean hypocriſy and determined malice. 5 

The addreſs and toaſts of an idle dinner of Engliſh and others 
at White's in Paris, was the next ſubject of the | ay Member's 
alarm and invective. And to aggravate the horror of this meet- 


ing, the Houſe was aſſured, that at it were drank the healths of 


r. Fox and Mr. Sheridan. The inſinuation was ſcarcely 
worth noticing, nor ſhould he have adverted to it, but juſt to 


ſhew how well entitled the Hon. Gentleman was to the credit 


he claimed for the accuracy of his facts and information. This 
anecdote wanted only one little ingredient to produce poſſibly 
ſome effect, namely, fact. The truth was, that neither his nor 
Mr. Fox's health were drank at that meeting; and it was a little 
_ unlucky that the Honourable Gentleman, who ranſacked every 


corner of gp fol rench paper for any thing that would make for 


his purpoſe, ſhould have overlooked a formal contradiction of 
ſuch toaſts having been given, inſerted by authority in the Pa- 
triot Francois; and it was the more unlucky, as the purpoſe of 
bringing forward this important anecdote was evidently to inſi- 
nuate Kat they were in Paris at leaſt conſidered as republicans; 
while the actual reaſon given for not drinking their healths was 
that, though friends to the reform of abuſes, they were conſi- 


dered as expreſsly againſt all idea of revolution in England, and 


known to be attached to the form of the exiſting conſtitution. 
The next ſpecimen of the Honourable Member's extreme 
nicety with reſpect to facts, was the manner in which he proved 


the enormous ambition of France, by the Convention's having 


adopted a propoſition of the Miniſter of Juſtice, Danton, that 
the future boundaries ſhould be the Rhine, the Alps, the Py- 
renees, and the Ocean; and great ſtreſs was laid upon this pro- 
poſal having been made by a perſon of ſuch _ rank in the 
ſtate. Now for the fact Danton was not the Miniſter of Juſ- 
tice, and the propoſition was not adopted by the Convention. 
The Honourable Gentleman might have recollected, that, if 


Danton had been Miniſter of Juſtice, he could not have been a 


Member of the Convention ;—and he ought alfo to have known 
that the propoſition, fo far from having been adopted, was 
ſcarcely attended to. But the ambition of France, and her ag- 
greſſions againſt this country, were not, according the Honour- 
able Member, the only cauſes 85 war Religion demanded that 
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„ PARLIAMENTARY 
we ſhould avenge her cauſe—Atheiſm was avowed and profeſſed 
in France. As an argument to the feelings and paſſions of men, 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that the Honourable Member had great ad- 
vantages in dwelling on this topic ; becauſe it was a ſuhje& upon 
which thoſe who diſliked every thing that had the air of cant or of 
rofeſſion on the one hand, or of indifference on the other, found 
t awkward to meddle with. Eſtabliſhments, teſts, and matters 
of that nature, were proper objects of political diſcuſſion in that 
Houſe; but not general „ of deiſm or atheiſm, as preſſed 
to their conſideration by the Honourable Gentleman — thus far 
he would ſay, and it was an opinion that he had never changed 
or 8 
tion, he had ever conſidered a deliberate diſpoſition to make 
proſelytes in infidelity as an unaccountable depravity of heart. 
Whoever attempted to pluck the belief or the prejudice on this 
ſubject, ſtyle it which he would, from the boſom of one man, 
woman, or child, committed a brutal outrage, the motive for 
which he had never been able to conceive or trace. But on what 
ground was all this infidelity and atheiſm to be laid to the account 


of the revolution? The philoſophers had corrupted and perverted 


the minds of the people; but when did the precepts or yoo! 
verſions of philoſophy ever begin their effect on the root of the 


tree, and afterwards riſe to the towering branches? Were the 


common and ignorant people ever the firſt diſciples of philoſo- 
hy, and did they make proſelytes of the higher and more en- 
2 orders! Mr. Sherida 
length, con e ee the rome atheiſm of France was, in 
the firſt place, no honour to the exertions of the higher orders 
of the clergy againſt the philoſophers—and, in the next place 
that it was notorious that all the men and women of rank and 
faſhion in France, including poſlibly all the preſent emigrant 
nobility, whoſe piety the Honourable Gentleman had ſeemed to 
contraſt with republican infidelity, were the genuine and zealous 
followers of Voltaire and Rouſſeau; and if the lower orders had 
been afterwards perverted, it was by their precept and by their 
example, The atheiſm, therefore, of the new ſyſtem, as op- 
poſed to the piety of the old, was one of the weakeſt arguments 
he had yet heard in favour of this mad political and religious 
_ cruſade. 2 985 5 | 
Mr, Sheridan now adverted to Mr. Burke's regret that we had 
not already formed an alliance with the Emperor, and to Mr. 
Dundas's declaration that he hoped that we ſhould ally with 
every power in Europe againſt the French —this appeared to him 
to contradict Mr. Pitt's declaration, and it was the moſt unplea- 
fant intelligence that he had heard that day. If we made ſuch 
alljanges our principles and our purpoſes would ſoan become the 


? 
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allies, and what 


— ; 


ſame ; we took the field againſt the exceſſes and licentiouſneſs of 


liberty, they againſt liberty itſelf. The effect of a real o- opera 
cn "pats fatal revolution than even prejudice could 


aint that of France, a revolution in the political morals of 
2 and in conſequence the downfall of that freedom which 
was the true foundation of the power, the proſperity, and the 


uch alliances, and pledge the treaſure and blood of the country 


to ſuch purpoſes, he had almoſt ſaid he had rather ſee England 


fight France fingle-handed. He feared the enemy leſs than our 
allies, He diſliked the cauſe of war, but abh the company 


we were to fight in ſtill more. He had a claim to call on the 


Hon. Gentleman to join him in theſe IA who were theſe 

had been their conduct? Had he (Mr. Burke) 
forgot his character of the Poliſh revolution? © That glorious 
event had bettered the condition. of every man there, the 


prince to the peaſant, which had reſcued millions, not from po- 
litical ſlavery, but from actual chains and even perſonal bond- 


age. Who had marred this lovely proſpect and maſſacred the- 
faireſt offspring of virtue, truth, and valour? Who had hypo- 
critically firſt approved the revolution and its purpoſes, and had 
now marched troops to ſtifle the groans of thole who dared even 
to murmur at its deſtruction? Thc alles—theſe choſen aſſo- 
ciates and boſom counſellors in the future efforts of this deluded 
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glory of the Britiſh nation. Sooner than entwine ourſelves in 


nation. Could the Hon. Gentleman palliate theſe things? No. 


But had he ever arraigned them? Why had he never come to 
brandiſh in that Houſe a Ruſſian dagger red in the heart's blood 
of the free conſtitution of Poland ?—No, not a word, not a ſigh, 
not an ejaculation for the deſtruction of all he had held up to the 


world as a model for reverence and imitation ! In his heart is a 


record of braſs for every error and exceſs of liberty, but on his 
tongue is a ſponge to blot out the fouleſt crimes and blackeſt 
treacheries of oda. . | 

Mr. Sheridan next 8 on an obſervation of an Honourable 


Member's (Mr. Perey Wyndham), who had faid, that we re- 


fuſed to make any allowance for the novelty of the fituation in 
which France ſtood after the deſtruction of its old arbi go- 
vernment. This Mr. Sheridan preſſed very forcibly—inſiſting 


that it was a mean and narrow way of viewing the ſubject, to 


aſcribe the various ou in France to any other cauſe than 


this vnalterable truth, that a deſpotie government and 


depraves human nature, and renders its ſubjects, on the firit re- 


covery of their rights, unfit for the exerciſe of them. But was 
the inference to be, that thoſe who had been flaves oughe 
therefore to remain ſo for ever, becauſe, in the firſt wildneſs and 


ſtrangeneſs of liberty, they would probably daſh their _ 


_ fimply, whether they 
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chains almoſt to the preſent injury of themſelves, and of all thoſe 


who were near them? No; the leſſon ought to be a tenfold hor- 


ror of the deſpotiſm which had ſo profaned and changed the na- 


ture of ſocial man; and a more jealous apprehenſion of with- 


holding rights and liberty from our fellow .creatures, becauſe in 
fo doing we riſked and became reſponſible for the bitter conſe- 
uences: for, after all, no precautions of fraud or of craft can 
uppreſs or alter this eternal truth, that liberty is the birthright 
of man, and whatever oppoſes his poſſeſſion is a facrilegious 
uſurpation.— Mr. Sheridan concluded with adverting to the evi- 
dent intention of the miniſter to render unanimity impoſſible, 
bat ſaid he ſhould never retract his former declaration; that the 
war once entered into, he ſhould look to nothing but the de- 


ſence of the country and its intereſts, and therefore give it a ſin - 


cere and ſteady ſupport. | | 

Mr. DUDLEY RYDER to remind the Houſe, that 
they were now actually at war ; that it did not lie with them to 
argue about it, for they were forced into it. The queſtion was 


uld ſupport his Majeſty in his honour- 
able intention of maintaining the dignity of his crown, and the 
intereſts of the empire. The declared purpoſe of the amend- 
ment was to procure unanimity. Certainly unanimity was a 
defirable thing; but he did not covet much the fort of unanimity 
which the amendment was calculated to produce. He wanted 
only an unanimous expreſſion of firmneſs in oppoſing the French, 
not a tame unanimity which promiſed no eſſential ſupport.— 
The nation was unanimous; more perfect aſſent was never given 
to any war. The atrocious event in France had awakened the 
feelings and united the hearts of all the Engliſh people. That 
event, however, it was to be deplored, might be faid to have 
been fo far beneficial as it had thus arouſed the genuine feelings 


of Engliſhmen, and had opened their eyes to the true enormity 


of the French principles. T7 
Mr. JAMES GRENVILLE ſaid he would not trouble the 


Houſe at ſo late an hour (paſt one) did he not conceive it to be 
his indiſpenſable e ing Addreſs ſhould not only promiſe 
his Majeſty ſupport, but reprobate the unprovoked aggreſſion af 
France; for no reaſonable man could read the papers before the 
Houſe, and preſume to tell the country that proper ſatisfaction 
had been given for that aggreſſion. - - - | 

The Decree of November 19, he obſerved, was juſtly called a 
decree of univerſal hoſtility—ſo far from explanation or ſatisfac- 
tion being given in it, there was a ſubſequent Decree to execute 
it, with a diſguſting, inſulting menace, giving only fifteen days 
to adopt the plan laid out for them by the French, under penalty 
of being treated as enemies. . 
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As to the Scheldt, they had taken upon them to ſettle it up- 
on the rights of nature, contrary to the rights of treaties, and in- 
ſolently put off the queſtion on it to the time of conſolidation of 
French liberty in Belgia, a period entirely dependant on their 
own pleaſure. | 25 « 

The amendment of Mr. Fox was then negatived, and the Ad- 
dreſs, as moved by Mr. Pitt, carried without a diviſion. . 
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FEBRUARY 13. 


Sir ROBERT LAWLEY 1 petition on behalf of © 
ſeveral of the inhabitants of the Hundred of Hanlingford, ſtating, 
that actions at law had taken place, in which the ſufferers, from 
the late riots in Birmingham were plaintiffs, and the inhabitants? 
of the hundred were the defendants. The plaintiffs recovered 
damages to the amount of near 30,0001, | 
The petition prayed that leave ES _ in a bill to 
impower the petitioners to raiſe that ſum by — loan, pay 
able by inſtalments, with intereſt, and afterwards to it on 
the inhabitants of the hundred. On the queſtion for bringing 
up the petition, N 
MI. OX obſerved, that he ſhould not oppoſe the bringing up 
this petition, but he thought it his duty to ſay, that he ſhould op- 
poſe the whole principle of the bill, which this petition prayed 
for, as being contrary to the — and ſpirit of the ſtatute 
which governed the law upon this ſubject. at ſtatute meant 
that the penalty ſhould be impoſed only on thoſe who neglected 
to prevent a riot, or do all they could to prevent it; thels were 
the inhabitants of the hundred at the time the riot happened, and 
the preſent application went to the impoſing a duty on the whole 
hundred at a future time. This was an endeavour to ſhift the 
burden from the ſhoulders of the guilty, and to lay it on the in- 
nocent. This was againſt the plaineſt principles of juſtice, and 
therefore he ſhould always oppoſe it. | | | 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER acknow- 
ldged the juſtice of the obſervations of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman upon the meaning of the ſtatute, as far as it applied to 
the preſent caſe, and entertained fome doubt whether the hard- 
ſhip of the preſent caſe would not eall for a particular and calm 
attention, independent of the poſitive clauſe of the ſtatute. 


The petition was brought up. 
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| FEBRUARY 14. 
This day the Houſe preſented their Addreſs to his Majeſty ;. 
of which the following is a copy: 
1 % The 


— 


E 
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85 r The humble Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons to the 
King. TAN be) „„ 
12 Moſi gracious Sovereign, © | | 
* We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your Majeſty our moſt humble thanks for your Ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracious meſſage, informing us, that the Aﬀembly 
now exerciſing the pawer of government in France, have, with- 

out previous notice, direQed acts of hoſtility to be committed 
againſt the perſons and property of your Majeſty's ſubjects, in 
breach of the law of nations, and of the moſt poſitive ſtipulations 
of treaty ; and have ſince, on the moſt groundleſs pretences, actu- 
ally declared war againſt your wha: 1 and the United Provinces. 
+ Under the circumſtances of this wanton and unprovoked 
eſſion, we gratefully acknowledge your Majeſty's care and 
vigilance in taking the neceſſary ſteps for maintaining the honour 
of your Crown, and vindicating the 1 of your people: your 
Majeſty may rely on the firm and effectual ſupport of the Repre- 
ſentatives of a brave and loyal people, in the proſecution of a 
juſt and neceſſary war; and in endeavouring, under the bleſſing of 
Providence, to oppoſe an effectual barrier to the further progreſs 
of a ſyſtem which ſtrikes at the fecurity and peace of all inde- 
pendent nations, and is purſued in defiance of every principle of 
moderation, good faith, humanity, and juſtice. | 
In a cauſe of ſuch general concern, it affords us great ſatiſ- 
faction to learn that your Majeſty has every reaſon to hope for 
the cordial co-operation of thoſe powers, who ate united with 
your Majeſty by the ties of alliance, or who feel an intereſt in 
preventing the extenſion of anarchy and confuſion, and in con- 
tributing to the ſecurity and tranquillity of Europe. | 
We are perſuaded, that whatever your Majeſty's faithful 
ſubjects conſider as moſt dear and ſacred, the ftabili of our 
happy Conſtitution, the ſecurity and honour of your Majeſty's 
Crown, and the preſervation of our laws, our liberty, and our 
religion, are all involved in the iſſue of the preſent conteſt; and 
our zeal and exertion ſhall be proportioned to the importance of 
the conjuncture, and to the magnitude and value of the objects 
for which we have to contend, | WE 
+ His MAJESTY's Anſwer. 
© GENTLEMEN, | oe 
& I return you my warmeſt thanks for this affectionate and 
loyal Addreſs, and for the cordial aſſuranges of your firm and 
effectual ſupport in the meaſures which may be neceſſary for 
maintaining the honour of my Crown, and for proſecuting with 
_ a juſt and neceſſary war, in defence of the deareſt intereſts 


i 
of my people.” | | | 
: 5 | | Thi 
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The following Sratiments of the Public Accompts were hid upon the 
= _ for the examination of Members preparatory to the opening of 
the Budget. 


4 AS 


i 
- An Account of the INCOME and CHARGES 2pon the CON- 
. SOLIDATED FUND, in the Quarter ended the th day of 
ö * e ; — 1 with che n remaining for the Dif- 
. * fition 
d INCOME. 
* 4. 0 4. 
1 Conſolidated duties of Exciſe — - 1894778 13 of 
1 Do. of Cuſtoms 88 - „ 2 2 8 
f Do. of Stamps ss 22389020 0 © 
1 Bo, of Salt - Im - — 100458 2 72 
1 Do. of Letter Money — - 89000 o o 
Tax on Hackney Coaches and Chairs | - 9700 © © 
4 Do. on Hawkers and Pedlars - 5 400 ©. © 
1 Do. on Houſes and Windows, 1766 4 137155 17 of 
q Do. on Inhabited TR, 1779 - = 61910 5 72 
a Do. on Horſes — - 51382 9 1 
f Do. on Male Servants - - 45532 10 1 
s Arrears of Female Servants - 3 8322 9 10 
1 Tax on Four- wheel Carriages iS — 657433 3 3 
if Do. on Two-wheel do. - 2 16488 16 34 
Arrears of the Tax on e ee „„ 
2 Do. on Carts _- — 2052 6 74 
Tax of 18. per lib. on ſalaries. &c. Anno 175 12834 12 01 
4 Do. of 6d. 3 on do. Anno 1721 13290 © 0 
h Seizures of uncuſtomed and 8 * 7393 10 1 
2 Sheriffs Proffers - „ 
— Rent of Alum Mines 480 0 © 
Compoſitions by the Bank of England, 10 leu of a 
il Stamp Duty 2 Bills and Notes iſſued by them 6000 o O 
Ir- Stamp Duties on Bills of Exchange, n & c. 
2 purſuant to an act 31 Geo. III. - 32150 0 o 


Reſerved on the 1oth Oct. 1792, for the uſo of the 
Public, in reſpect of the Annuities for the No- 
| minees appointed by the Lords Commiſſioners 
of His - mos ee 8 De 
6 - 12277 16 42 


30 Geo, II 
Le J. 4. 
Arrears of the 534 43, . Anno 
1789 8:50 0 © 
id | Do. 50 48. Aid, Anno 1% 230804 Ig 11 
1d — 11554 15 11 
We Impreſt Money N 7 James 80d 
ch ohn Meyrick, 1 
the Sale of — obey in ſeveral 


regiments, n the PLING SIG 
of Officers * „„ | 
1 8 3M „ _ 
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Do. by Kender Maſon, Eſq. on his | 
account, as Contractor in Eaſt . . d. 
Florida | 

Do. by Archibald Robertſon, De- p 
puty Quarter Maſter at New York 186 13 4 

Money paid by Charles Long, Eſq. for intereſ: upon 
187 oool. for annuities granted by act of Park 


ment, 29th Geo. [1], - V 


Total Income of thi Conſolidated Fund i in 
the quarter, 2 5th Jan. 1793 


1000 000 


| Commons. 


74 2 „ 4. 


1986 0 10 


4026 Ly 11 


* 


3839348 16 7 


CHAR G E. 
EXcH¹EOUER. 


Annuities, 2th Exciſe for two and three lives, for 


three months, due 5th January, 1793 
C. 3700 per week Exciſe, with the ſala- 
ries to the Officers of 'the Receipt of 


His Majeſty's Exchequer, for yy. 


months, due ditto 
1706 with do. - . 
1707 with do. - - - 
per 1ſt act 1708, with do, — 
2d act 1708, with do. 


Annnitcs on Lives, An, 1745, for 6 months, due do. 6159 2 6 


11233 5 © 
12283 12 


1746, for do, due do. 
1757, for do. due do. 
1778, for do, due do. 


1779, for do. due do, = 


SOUTH-SEA COMPANY. 
Annuity and Management on 24,06 5,084]. 1 3s, I 88 


their preſent capital, for one yore, due 5th Ja- I 
183993 F 
— and Management on 1. 919,600 l. for balf "8 


nuary, 1793 


year, due the ſame time, after abating the ſum of 
1061. 178. 6d. for the half of 2131. 15s. after the 
rate of 5621 10s. per million on the principal ſum 
of 380,0col. pyrchaſed by the Commiſſioners ap- 
ointed for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
before * July, m7 3 


EAST-INDIA COMPANY, 


On their PEP of 32000001. at zl. per N per 
ann. for three months, due 5th Jan. 1793 - 


Do 1000099. at dp. lent gap 1744 „ 


- 


29227 


24000 © 
7400 © 


Le J. Pl | 


2048 18 o 


79991 8 
6181 2 101 


2038 0 
1229 13 
2649 6 


1384 16 
3597. 9 
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- > 
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* BANK OF ENGLANDs0&F£ . by: 
55 | 4. 4. - {| . 

Annuity and — — on 107 3996961. 2 14d. . 1 


3 per cent, conſolidated annuities, for half a year, 
lue 5th Jan. 1793, after abating the ſum of 7061. 
108. for the half of 14131. after the rate of 450l. 
million on the principal ſum of 3140000l. 
| 22 the Commiſſioners appointed for the 25 | 
| * the National Debt, before 5th of . 5 it 
s 1792 — — 1 I ; 
2 3 on 178699931. 9s. rcd. MI 
after the rate of 5l. per cent. per annum, for half 
a year, due 5th January, 1793 - - 450770 11 84 
Annuity and Management on 1000000l. after the 
rate of zl. per cent. per ann. for half a year, due 
5th January 1793 5 - — 
Annuities — d by the acts of the 4th and ;th 
of King William and Queen Mary, and charged 
upon hs gd. per barrel Exciſe, commonly called 
141. per cents. which ceaſed * the 5th Fe · 
bruary 1792, and is to be placed to the account 
of the Commiſſioners appointed for the reduction | 
of the National Debt, for three months, due do. 12128 15 7+ 
Annuities granted by the acts of the 5th and 6th 
of the — reign, for 96 years (commonly | 
called Tonnage), which ceaſed on the 5th day Wa 
of February 1792, and is to be placed to the ac- 1 
count of the Commiſſioners aforeſaid, for three N wall 
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months, due do. - | - 5 1 3-48 
Bank of England, on their capital of 3zzococol. | 

after the rate of zl. per cent. per ann. for one 
quarter due 12th November 1792 - 25:00 © o 
Do. on 4000000l. purchaſed of the South-Sea Com- | 

pany, for three months, due 5th Jan 1793 30474 10 104 
Do. on 500000l. at 3l. per cent. per oe do. 3759 © © 
Do. on 1250000l. at do. for do. - - 9375 © 0 
Do. on 1750000. at do. for do. 13125 © © 
Do. on 986800l. at do. for do. - 7401 0 © 


To I Chief Caſhier of the Bank of England, to 
rel e ſo much paid for fees of various na- 
tures paid at the Treaſury, Exchequer, and 
other offices, in relation to the accounts of the 
ſeveral Bank annuities, to the 5th July, 1791 896 16 6 
SE MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. | 

To the Judges of England and Wales, on their 
ſeveral additional allowances, for three months, 
due 5th January, 1793 „„ 3262 10 © 

To Charles Bembridge, o_ late Secretary and | 

Accountant in the Office for managing the for- 


mer duties on Wine Licences, for do. . 32 10 © 
| 3 M2 | | To 


„ PARLIAMENTARY Conner 


: „. „ 
To him more, as late Meſſenger to the above oc, 
for do. 5 © o 
To Ann Caſs, late Office Keeper to the above office, 1 | 
for do, „ 0 
To the officers in the Exchequer Bill Office, on 
their ſalaries, for do. 162 10 © 
For the upper of His Majeſty' 5 Houſehold, "Wag . 
do. 224500 0 © 
To His Royal Highneſs Frederick Duke of York | * 
and Albany, on his annuity of 1400o0l. for do. 3500 © o 


To Her Royal Highneſs Frederica Ulrique Cathe - 
rine, Ducheſs of York and eg on her an- 


nuity of 40001, for do. 1000 © o 
To His Royal Highneſs William Henry Duke of 


2 on his annuity of 12-00l. for do. 3000 0 0 
To His Royal Highneſs William Henry Days of | | 

Glouceſter, on do. Sol. for do. 2000 o o 
To do. on do. col. for do. - 2250 © © 
To the Repreſentatives of * Onſlow, Eſq, 

on do. 3oool. for do. 750 0 © 
To the Earl of Chatham, on do. J. for do, 1000 © © 
To Lord Rodney, on do. 2000l. for do. 500 © o 
To Lord Heathfield, on do, 1500. for do. - 375 0 © 
To Lord Sondes, late one of the Auditors of the : 

Impreſt, on do. 7000l. for do. - 1750 © o 
To Lord Bute, another, on do. 70ool. for do. 1750 0 0 
To Philip Deare, Eſq. on do. 3ool. for do. 75 0 © 
To John Wiggleſworth, Eſq. on do. 300l. for do. „% 0 
To Charles Harris, Eſy. on do. zool. for do. 50 0 0 


[ Theſe three Gentlemen were the Clerks of the preceding Au- 
ditors. When the new Auditors' Office was formed, theſe three 
Gentlemen were not employed ; bat thus paid, like their prin- 
cipals, without employment, The new Auditors are as follow : 


To Sir William Muſ; rave, Bart. one of the Com- 
miſſioners for auditing the * Accounts, on 


do. 100ol. for do. 250 
To John Thomas Batt, * another, on do. 1cool, | 

for do. - 250 
To John Martin Leake, . another, on do. 

1000l, for do. l 
To Sir John Dick, Bart. another, 0 on do. 5ool. Nb 

for do. 125 
To William Molleſon, Eſq. another, on do. Fool. 

for do. 125 


To John Penn, Eſq. of Stoke Foals. i in the county | 
of Berks, one of the heirs of the late „ 08 | | 
"Penn, Eſq. on do. 300ol. for do. | F710. 
To John Penn, Eſq, of Deer . another, on 
do, 1000l. for do, - ons Þ 


WW} ww an" — — 


<= 


193 enn 7 a 


To Lady Dorcheſter, Guy Carleton, and Thomas „„ 
Carleton, Eſqrs. on- their annuity of 1000l. for do. 250 © 0 
For Clerks” contingencies in the Office for auditing | 


the Public Accounts, for do. - - 1500 © 0 
To Robert Hepburn, junior, Eſq. Maſter of his Ma- 
jeſty's Mint in Scotland — - 1200 © 0 


To George Earl of Leiceſter, Mafter of his Majefty's - 
Mint in England, for three months, due 5th Jan. 
795 5 N 3450 0 @ 

To John Reeves, Eſq. on account of the deficiency 
of the fees, granted by an act 32 Geo. III. for the 
more effectual adminiſtration of the Office of a 
Juſtice of the Peace in ſach of the counties 4 
of Middleſex and Surrey as lie in or near the me- 
tropolis, &c. to defray the charges and expences | | 
attending the execution of the ſaid act - 3291 11 4 
To the Uſher of the Exchequer for | 
neceſſaries for the quarter ended | 
5 July 1792 - - $14 8 44 
Do. 10 October 1792 499 12 524 

To the Right Hon. Henry Addington, Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, the ſum of 1099l. gs. to in 
complete the ſum of 1500l. for the quarter ended ; | ih 
A December 1792, on 6000l. per ann. the fom WH 

of 4ool. 118. having been received net at che Ex- 
chequer, on the allowance of 51. a day, out of the 
Civil Liſt; and alſo the further ſum of Bol. to 
reimburſe the like ſum paid for two years taxes 
on offices and penſions, for the perquiſites of his 
office, to Michaclmas 1792; making together 


the ſum of - _ 1179 9 © 
Total charge upon the Conſolidated Fund, in 1 
the quarter ended 5th January 1793 | 2764593 3 54 
| . 5, 4. Le 
To the Commiſſioners appointed . 
by Parliament for reduced the - 
National Debt — 250000 © © 
To complete the ſum of 23000001. 9 
nted by Parliament out of 
the 22 e Fund, for the X N 
rvice o year 17922 389059 11 57 
Surplus remaining upon 5th Ja- 1 ; 
nuary 1793, for the diſpofinon 
of Parliament - 435696 1 7+ 
Total ſurplus of the quarter ended 5th Ja- h 
- 1074755 13 of 


CL. 3839348 16. 64 
JAMES FISHER. 
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42 PARLIAMENTARY Conne 


An ACCOMPT of the Total Produce of the Duties of CUSTOMS, 


EXCISE, STAMPS, and INCIDENTS, reſpectively, for one year, 
ended the 10th of October 1792 ; diſtinguiſhing (as far as poſlible) 
in each branch, the produce on every ſeparate Article, the Duties 
on which have amounted to On: TnousaxD Poux ps, or more, 
in the Four Quarters of the ſaid Year. „ 


The total produce of the duties of Cuſtoms for one * 
555 ip 45 


\ 


mln this accompt are included ſundry ar- 


year, ended the roth day of October 1792 136 
N Exciſe for . eh ended 5 (ex- : 
cluſi ve of 621,700l. the produce of the annual þ | 
malt duties) as — accompt (B.) To 7+838,703 15 81 
Do. of the Stamp Duties for one year, ended do. 1, 445,447 7 4 
Do. of Incidents at the receipt of the Exchequer, | | 
for one year, ended do, as per accompt (D) 2,102,219 19 104 


— m — 


13,523,370 18 34 


** 


ticles which are caſual revenues, or taxes 

granted for a limited time, and therefore not 

a part of the permanent revenues, viz. | 
The duty on ſugar, granted An. 1791, part of 

41369991. 158. 43d. the produce of the Du- | | 
ties of cuſtoms - — 8 150712 3 45 


The Duty on Britiſh ſpirits, anno 1791, 


part of 5838703], 15s. 84d. the pro- 
duce of the duties of Excile © - 114307 © © 


Do. on foreign ſpirits, A. 1791, other 


part of do. — 146737 o © 
Do. on malt, A. 1791, repealed by an 

act 32 Geo. 3, other part of do. 124033 o © _ 

0 — 385077 00 


In the ſam of 14454471. 78. 4d. the 
produce of the ſtamp duties, are in - 
cluded the amount of the taxes on 
bills of exchange and receipts, mak- | 
ing together - - 205253 12 5 

But by a clauſe in the act for granting 
theſe duties, there is directed to be 
applied out of their produce to the 
conſolidated fund, until the Exche- 
quer bills iſſued purſuant to an act 
31 Geo. 3. are cancelled, the annual e 
Z "a 0 47 


The additional tax on game licences | 


JT 111 TILE SI OODCDOSESWWwW] > 


. 


> |} 


*. ene, --. ll 
. 1 he Gm of 21022191. 198. 105d. is . 
included the duty of 1ol. per cent. 
7 i K-20 oo uns, 0 ny: the * 


chequer 5 28956 2 34 
18232 1 | 
| And alfo the 8 wo other monies, 7” * wy 


POT NEG ſum „ 69028 19 ot 
7 787261 13 8% 


Preſented, . to an act of the * year of his preſent Majeſty's 
| | reign, the n day of Deceniber 1792, by | 


GEORGE ROSE, 


7 a 8 4 


—— — —-— 


** ACCOUNT of the Total Net Produce, paid into the Kacke 

of the Duties of Cuſtoms in England and ue. diſtin 

| (as far as is poſſible) the produce on every 9 4 Article, the 
Duties on Which ſhall have amounted to One Thouſand Pounds, or 
more, in the Four Quarters next preceding the 1oth baggy 


1792» 
_ SPECIES OF GOODS. 
Net Produce, ſubject Net Produce, ſubject 
uns RN bu — —— | 
ties, | ties, and Chai 
r 0 8 5 | Ah. 19: | 
| T8 = = »: 3 
Aſhes, pearl 1070 19 2 | Drugs, Juniper Berries 4958 19 12 
— pot 1055 6 3þ | ——— Lead, Black 428 3 
Barilla 29723 17 7 —— Manna 490 13 
Beads, coral 164 7 6 | ———— Oil, perfumed 1456 4 9 
Books, bound 1148 11 114 | —— —— Turpentine 94 111 
Bottles, glaſs 1758 2 1 | — —— Opium 1677 
Brimſtone 4666 13 114 | —— Quickſilver 2968 7 11 
Briſtles, undreſt 5529 10 3 —— Radix, Ipecacuana 201 12 1 
Bugle, great 1232 16 4 w=——— $accarum Saturni 2622 11 1 
Callicoes 95773 - —— Sarſaparilla * $4 
Capers | | _=_ mon Senna 
Carpets, Turkey 35 —— Succus Liquoritia 4 © 6 
China ware 25 0 103 Tamarinds 702 12 11 
Copper, unwraught ; _ +3 4 Verdigreaſe 2126 16 Ix 
Cork. = Dye Stuffs, Smalts 9962 19 1 
Corn, Oats ; . — 10 3 ts Teeth 5 11 
— Wheat 376 3 51 | Feathers for Beds 10875 o 
Drugs. Aloes Cicotrina 592 14 114 Fiſh, Anchovies : 977 13 
m— Balſam Capaiv 176 13 11. — Oyſters 2908 9 © 
— Borax refined 528 6 10 Fruit, Lemons and Oranges 10888 1 21 
 m—Qpgcaſ Lin. yy 19 3 | Nuts ſmall 2868 1x 8 
cortex Peru 4535 6 3+ | Glaſs Plates $247 11 
Cream of Tartar 1170 7 4+ | Glue $90 10 
—— Gum Copal 1383 15 21 Grocery, Almonds, Jordan 3198 3 
| — XC; ti 241 11 not Jordan 1912 17 1 
— - Senegal 2346 17 1 Anniſeeds 1968 3 120 


— 1 3-9. | en Ciqance 628 13 0 


Pitch 


300 11 7 
Mace | 1049 11 7 
m— Nutmegs 1 7 
— Pepper | 26856 2 
m—— nent 21927 7 3 
— Prunes 3915 16 1 


| 2687 19 1 
— — Sol —_— 1 10 
| | $435 3 or 
—— Saga, brown 1354753 's 25 
| 118622 15 © 
174 11 


— bor te 


— 7 7 


a 


* 


Cotton. 
5 t. 
2568 7 of 
6749 11 pl 
" $147 21 
$7206 17 o 
—— Bengal, Raw $7410 17 5 
——» China, Raw 3018 10 2 
RM” 152831 7 2 
Skins, Bear, Black 1213 29 6 
— Beaver 1023 10 8 
— Calf, Undreft 2889 1 7 
— deer, in Hair 3381 20 8 
— Fox, Ordi 914 2 5 
— Goat, T 2091 1 
— Kid, Dreſt 1136 19. 
— — Undreſt 44217 © 21 : 
— Mink $49 15 4 
— Muſquaſh $27 3 2 
— Raccoon 391 9 
— Sal 1377 5 
1— Wolf 16a 11 4 
Soap, Hard 497 8 1 
aps I | 477 19 
47 41 
. do. pe 43 4 
Rum 46958 18 
eee ee 00” o 
Open 306 10 
Ta? 6042 18 
Thread, Siſters 55 


Tobacco—Cuftorns only —_ 3 


| Tow 


14602 2 


* 3 


2 
3 


. 1 v1 


467309 3 


T lo 
—_ 103 
5 
3770 7 114 
126 4 6 


$3793 : # 


e N 


Note—In the above Payments into the Exchequer, 


5 ziſt of his ey 


rr e 


| DISCHARGE. | | 
T"—_—_ - - 648103 21h 
Exchequer Payments (See a Note below) © 41 —— : 2 at | 


Monies iſſued out of the Revenue in 8 
* to his ä Civil Government 78545 8 2 


; | 35448361 1 1 


amounting to 4136999 l. 158. 42d. is included a 
Sum of 1507121, 38. 44d. 4 applicable to 
the ſpecial Purpoſe directed by the Act of the 


THOMAS IRVING, 
pector General of the Imports and Exports 
Great Britain and the Britiſh Colonies. 
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| 40 PARLIAMENTARY _ Commons, 


An ACCOUNT of the Total Net Produce of the Duties arifing from 
the STAMP REVENUE, that have amounted to 1000l. or more, 
in the Four Quarters next preceding the 10th of October 1792, 


» ; 4. 4. 4. 
Conſolidated Duties - 748470 15 6. 
Inſurance . . 120653 10 8 
Burials, Kc. . 4716 10 4 
Hats = '» 12184 11 3 
Plate - PEN, 28967 17 $ 
Poſt Horſe Duty - 195016 t6 6 
Medicine 5 1 12738 18 7 
Game — L 461 3 F 0 
Attorniess = - 248832 $ 
Pawnbrokers - - a £0. 
Glove „ w 8 231 711 
Perfumery — - $5858 10 6 
udges Dat) - - 1373 13 10 
Bills of Exchange - 156587 7 8 
Receipts - « 48666 4 9 
Additional Game, 1791 19833 16 7 
Apprentice Duty = 8 $521 5 9 
| 1445447 74 
The Tax on Bills of Exchange, 
as above . - <a 3 
Do. ——— on Receipts 48666 4 9g 
Ss — —— — 
5 205253 12 
Of the Produce of theſe Taxes, 895 | , 
the Average Produce of three 
Years is directed by an Act 
31 Geo. 3. to be carried to | Fw: 
the Conſolidated Fund 128600 0 0 
And the Remainder is applicable 
towards paying Principal and 
Intereſt of Exchequer Bills, NP 
iſſued Anno 1791 — 76653 12 f 
Dec. 24th, 1792. 
J. LLOYD, pro Compt. 
An 


10. ö 10 U 8 N AL. — 


| A ACCOUNT of the Total Net Produce, paid into the Exchequer, 
of the Duties, under the head of INCIDENTS ; diſtinguiſhing (as 
far as poſſible) in each branch, the produce on every ſeparate arti- 
cle, the Duties on which ſhall have amounted to 100cl. or more, in 
the Four Qyarters next preceding the 1oth of Oftober, 1792. 
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Confol. Salt, 1 4 
- Salt, 1787 - — 377231 4 
Le e 1590006 0 4 
Letter 1765 7 227484 3 95 
Seizures, 1760 - . 28522 9 11 
Alenation.Duty - * 2272 15 4 
Hawkers, 1710 — 3828 11 4 
Coaches, 1711 - ._ oo & & 
Ditto, 1784 - — 100006 o o 
6d. per Ib. on Penſions — 417306 © 6 
15. Geduet on ſalaries = - 43517 9 3 
Firſt Froits - . 4339 10 1+ 
An 8 9902 14 3% 
Male Servants, 178g - 100068 11 0 
Female Ditto — pin 11 
Four-Wheel Carria — 165246 ᷣ 8 1 
ee 5 35733 11 f 
- — 19909 
Carts - - 10252 18 
Horſes — . 123267 8 2 
Sh 8 — 1002 10 3 
Hooks and Windows, 1766 = - 22% *: 
indows, 1766 - 3 15 10 
Houſes, 1778 5 - — — 11 
— oF he] 2031574 $ 74 
oo. amounts t& - « 1616 15 3 
32 0 rob 
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MONEY paid " Charles 1 Eſa, for la- 


reſt on 189,c00l. for annuities granted by an 
AQ of Parliament, 2gth George the Third = 


Do. by Meſirs. Meyrick, ariſing from the Sale of 
Commiſſions in ſeveral e vacated * the 


promotion of officers 
Do. by Meſſrs. Biſhop and Brumell, . 5 
Do. by Alexander Adair, do. 's 


Do. by james Ruſſell, do. N 6 


Do. by Meffrs Roſs and Ogilvie, do. 4 
Do. by Nathaniel Collyer, do. „ 
Do. by Meſſrs. Lamb and Cock, do. 
Do. by Meſſrs. Coxe and Greenwood, do. 
— Money repaid by Meſſrs. Pom and Ken- 

Maſon, executors of Kender Maſon, on ac- 
count of an agreement for N 3000 mi- 
litia in Eaſt Florida 

Do. by Lieut. Col. George Clerk, late Barrack 
; in North America - 

Do. by Daniel Macnamara, Eſq. agent to the exe- 


cutors of Richard Rigby, Efq- late TR | 


of the Forces 
pg "hy? mend by Peregrine Francis Tho- 


WITS by Edward Roberts, bly: for the 


Do. b 
Sale of — in ſeveral Regiments va- 
cated by the Promotion of Officers ONS 

Do. by Humphrey Donaldſon, for do. FF 

Do. 44 Richard oleſworth, for do. 

Do. by Kender Maſon, Eſq. Exor. of Kender Ma- 


ſon, on his Account, as Contractor in Eaſt F lo- 


rida 


Do. by William Brummell, Eſq. Agent for the 


Out- Penſioners of Chelſea Ho pital 
Do. by the Exors. Lange Cowan, late Agent i in 
Eaft Florida 


Do. by Sarah Dickenſon and Se l Sharp, | 


Exors. of Elizabeth Oglethorpe, Extrix. of 
James Oglethorpe, late * in South 1 
and Georgi 
Money paid by Meſſrs. Cox and Greenwood, on. 
Account of Col. Allan Maclean, for the Purchaſe 
of a Ship for 4-191 adn the late 84th f George 
Do. by John Johnſtone, Eſq. Exor. of 
Fc Moog Eſq. late Governor of Veſt Flori 
in the Years 1765, Lhd and 1767 - 


Armſtrong, ariflag from the 


George 


Counter; 


6. 


16884 | 


1171 


3198 1 
1799 
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Do. by George Wan, Eſq. Rec. Gen. of th I 
of Man 
Money paid by William Cowder, Agent 10 the 16th 
Regiment of Dra 2 
Money paid by Willaim Mitford, Eſq. remitted 
from Barbadoes 
Do. by Timothy Nucella, Jun. on Account of Lie 
Annuities granted in the Vear 1746 
Do. by Senhouſe Wilſon, Eſq. Rec. Gen. of the 
Ile of Man - 


Impreſt Money, repaid by Captain ohn Bene 


by the Hands of Captain William Twiſs - 
_ by Lord Barrin gton, late Treaſurer of the Navy 
Money paid by the R Right Hon. William Pitt, 32 
the Uſe of Government | 
Do. by William Mitford, remitted from Canada on 
— of a Debt to the Public - 


re repaid by the Rt. Hon, Lord Howe, 
T 3 7 the Navy | = 


d by William Barr, __ bur ry os to 
_— e the Neceſſaries for the Hoſpital in Canada 

we by Kender Maſon, Executor of er Maſon, 

| mah on his Account, as Contractor in Eaſt Florida 
o. by Alex. Anderſon, on Account of William 
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for the Year 1792 = 


Tot of INCIDENTS 2033 91 © 10 
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2102219 19 104 


Exchequer, 
me 19th Day of Dec. 1792. 
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The Month] Review for « This er coneins many Ser partie 
ane wor Lava 


conteſt with the American Colonies,” 
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M. de Warville, fince the ſ 
He is a 
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will find much accurate information on 
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be ſufficient to 


in 1788, 


. Member of the 


of the Weſtern cou 
for thoſe who wiſh to 


EMOIRS of the LIFE of the late CHARLES LEE, 16 
Lieutenant- Colonel in the Britiſh Army, Major-General a 
Camp to the King of Poland, and ſecond in 
Service of the United States of America during the War of the Re- 
volution. To which are added, his Political and Military Eſſays : 

Alfo Letters to and from many diflin 
rope and America. Price Five Shillings. 


dmmand in the 
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ie he, both in Eu- 
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By J. P. Briſſot de Warville, Citizen of France. 
from the French. Price Six Shillings. 
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EBREW. GRAMMAR, with PRINCIPAL RULES | 
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